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ADVERTISEMENT. 



Tnc present volume contains^ it is bcliercd, all the Reports of 
gcncnU and permanent interest, made hy Mr. Calhoun, during bid 
Oongreseional career, and while Secretary of Wnr. There are, 
indeed, many other papers emanating from this Department during 
hiu adinintstrattun, of nu little iuiereBt;— and vrhick tlie Editor 
would gladly have included in thia collection, if it could have been 
done without rendering the Worts too voluminous. ITc hopes the 
seleotinn he has made will suffice to show the principles which 
governed his administration of the Department| and which ren- 
dored it the most memorable in the ann&ln of the country ; — as 
well AS hifl views, const itutionol and economical, on eubjccts of a 
more general and ooiupreheustre nature, during bis services in the 
hBlls of Congress. 

The Editor cannot dismiss the volume from his hands wlthont 
remarking that some of the Reports contained in it, originally 
appeared before the public under the sanction of other names. 
He feels, however, very confident that in now assigning them to 
their true author, he does no injustice to any one. The Report 
of the Commitloo of Foreign Relations (November, 1^11), ought, 
perhaps, to be excepted. The Kditor is not fully assured that it 
was drawn up wholly by Mr. Calhoun. Yet there ia one ciroum- 
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stance, independently of its style and tlie general opinion at Uie 
time, wbich would seem to strengthen the conclusion that he was 
its author. Mr. Porter of PennsylTania vas, indeed, the Chair- 
man of the Committee at the time, and presented the Report to 
the House ; hut the oircumstance referred to, if true, goes to show 
that he only held the position nominaUy. On the meeting of 
Congress, the Speaker (Mr. Clay) felt himself greatly embarrassed 
in deciding on the relative clums of Messrs. Lowndes, Gheves and 
Calhoun, — all members from the same State, — to prominent posi- 
tions on the most important Committees. Mr. Calhoun, — the 
youngest of the three, — being told of this, immediately waited on 
Mr. Clay, and requested that his colleagues should be preferred. 
He was, however, placed second on the Committee of Foreign 
Relations; and, at the first meeting of its members, during his 
absence, he was, on motion of Mr. Porter, unanimously chosen to 
preside over their deliberations. 

This account, if true, — and the Editor (though he spealm not 
on the authority of Mr. Calhoun) has no reason to doubt it, — will 
at least excuse the error, if any there be, in placing the Report 
amongst his productions. 

Mkadowobotz Dm. l^tk, 1B54. 
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REPORT 

On Foreign Relations, suLraitted to the House of 
Representatives, Nov. 29th, 1811. 

The Committee to whom was referred that part of the Prest- 
denCa Message, which relates to our Foi'eifjn affairs, beg 
leave to Heport in part : — 

That iliey have endeavored to give the subject Ruhmittwl 
to them, that full and dispassionate congideration which ia 
due to one so intimately connected with the interest, the 
peace, the safety and honor of their country. 

Your committee will not encumber yonr journals and 
waste your patience with a deraUed history of the various 
matters growing out of our fiireign relations. The cold re- 
cital of wrongs, of injuries and aggressions, kuown and felt by 
every member of this Union, could have no other eflfect than 
to deaden the national sensibility and render the public mind 
callous to injuries with which it is already too familiar. 

Without recurring, then, to the multiplied wrongs of partial 
or temporary operation, of which we have so just cause of com- 
plaint ogaiust the two great belligerents, your committee will 
only call your attention, at this time, to the systematic ag- 
gressions of those powers, authorized by their edicts against 
neutral commerce — a system, which, as regarded its princi- 

fOU T. — 1 
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pica, was founded on pretensiona that went to the subversion 
of our national independence; and which, althougli now 
abandoned by one power, is, in its broad and destructive op- 
erations as etill enforced by the others, sapping the founda- 
tions of our prosjyerity. 

It is more than five years since England and FrancCj in 
violation of those principles of justice aud public law, held 
sacred by all civilized oations, commenced this unjirecedeuted 
system, by seizing the property of the citizens of the United 
States, peaceably pursuing their lawful commerce on the high 
aeas. To sliicld themselves from the odium which such out- 
rages must incur, each of the belligerents sought a pretext in 
the conduct of the other- — each attempting to justify his sys- 
tem of rapine as a retaliation for similar acts on the part of his 
enemy. As if the law of nations, foimded on the eternal rules 
of justice, could sanction a principle, which if ingrafted in our 
municipal code could excuse the crime of one robber, upon the 
sole pica that the unfortunate objpct of his rapacity, was also a 
victim to tlio injustice of another. The fact nf jiriority could 
be true as to one only of the i>artieB ; and whether true or 
'alse, could furnish no ground of justification. 

The United States, thus unexpectedly and violently as- 
sailed by tlie two greatest powers in Europe, withdrew their 
citizens and property from the ocean ; and cherishing the 
blessing of peace, although the occasion would fully have jus- 
tified war, sought ivdress in an aitpoal to the justice and mag- 
nanimity of the belligerents. AVhen this appeal had failed 
of the success due to its muderutiuu, other means founded 
on the stime pacific policy, but applying to the interests, in- 
stead of the justice of the belligerenta, were resorted to. 
Such was the character of the non-intercourse and non-im- 
portation laws, which invited the return of both powers to 
their former state of amicable relation, by oflering commer- 
cial ad^-antagce to the one who should first revoke his 
hostile edicts, and imposing restrictions on the other. 
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Fmnce, at length, aviiiling hcraclf of the proffers made 
equally to her and her enemy, by the non-importation law 
of May, 1810, announced tlio repeal, od the first of the fol- 
lowing Novemher, of the decrees of Berlin and Milan. And 
it affords a suhject of sincere congratulation to be informed, 
through the oflieial organs of the Goveniment, that tliose de- 
crees are, so far at least as our rights are concerned, really 
and pmch'cally at an end. 

It was confidently exjwctcd that this act on the part of 
France would have Injen inimcvliatoly followed by a revoca- 
tion on the part of Great Britain of her orders in council. 
If our reliance on her justice had been impaired by the 
wrongs she had inflicted ; yet when she had plighted her faith 
to the world that the sole motive of her aggretwiun on neu- 
tral commerce was to be found in the Berlin and 3Iilan dc- 
crees, we h^ked forward to the extinction of those decrees, 
as the period when the freedom of the seas would be again 
restored. In this reasonable expectation we have, however, 
been disapfRtintcd. A year has elapsed since the French de- 
crees were rescinded, and yet Great Britain, instead of tg- 
tracting j3ari/>fl.WM that course of unjustifiable attack on neu- 
tral commerce in which she professed to be only the reluctant 
follower of France, has advanced with bolder and continually 
increasing strides. To the categorical demands lately made 
by our Govcmmfnt for the rej)eal of her orders in council, 
she has affected to deny the practical extinction of the 
French decrees, and she has moreover advanced a new and 
,ine\})ected demand, increasing in hostility the orders them- 
selves. 

She has insisteil, through her accredited minister at this 
place, that the repeal of the orders in council must be pre- 
ceded, not only by the practical abandonment of the decrees 
of Berlin and Milan, so tiir as they infringe the neutral rights 
of the United States j but by the renuuciatinn on the part 
of FraDce, of the whole of her system of commercial war- 
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(are against Great Britain, of which those decrees originallf 
furmed a part. 

This system is understood to consist iu a course of meas- 
ures aduptcil by France and the other powers on the conti- 
nent subject to, or iu alliance with her, calculated to prevent 
the iutroduction into their territories of the products and 
manufactures of Great Britain and her colonies, nnd to an- 
nihilate her trade with them. However hostile these regula- 
tions may be on the part of France towards Great Britain ; 
or however sensibly the latter may feel their effects, they are, 
nevertheless to bo regarded only as the cx]>edient of one 
enemy against another, for which the United States, as a 
neutral power, can, in no respect, be responsible ; they are, too, 
in exact confonntty with those which Great Britain has her- 
self adopted and acted upon iu time of peace as well as war. 
And it is not to be presumed that France would yield to the 
unauthorized demand of America what she seems to have 
considered one of the most powerful engines of the present 
war. 

Such arc the pretensions upon which Great Britain 
founds the violation of the maritime rights of tbo United 
States — pretensions not theoretical merely, but followed up 
by a desolating war upon our unprotected commerce. The 
ships of the United States, laden with the products of our 
own soil and labor, naWgated by our own citizens and peace- 
ably pursuing a hiwful trade, ore seized on our oiini coasts, 
and at the very mouths of our harbors, condemned and con- 
fiscated. 

Your committee are not, however, of that sect whose 
worship is at the shrine of a calculating avarice. And while 
we are laying before you the just complaints of our merchants 
against the plunder of theu' ships and cargoes, we cannot 
refrain from presenting to the justice and humanity of our 
country the uaba])fy case of our impressed seamen. Al- 
though the groans of these victims of barbarity for the loss 
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of (what should be dearer to Americans than life) their liberty 
— although the cries of their wives and children in the pri- 
vation of urotectors and parents, have, of late, been drowned 
in the louder clamor at the Iors of property ; yet is the 
practice of forcing our mariners into the British nary, in 
violation of the rights of our flag, carried on with unabated 
rigor and severity. If it be our duty to encourage the fair 
and legitimate commerce of this country by protecting the 
property of the merclmnt, then indeed, by as much as life 
and liberty are more estimable than ships and goods, so 
much more impressive is the duty to shield the persons of 
our seamen, whose hard and honest services are employed, 
equally with those of the merchants in advancing, under the 
mantle of its laws^ the interests of their country. 

To sum up, in a word, the great causes of complaint 
against Great Britain, your committee need only say — That 
the United States as a sovereign and independent power, 
claim the right to use the ocean, which is the common ami ac- 
knowledged highway of nations, for the purpoHO of trauBport- 
ing in their own vessels, the products of their own soil and the 
acfiuisitions of their own industry, to a market in the port 
of friendly nations, and to bring home, in return, such articles 
as their necessities or convenience may require — always re- 
garding the rights of belligerents, as defined by the estab- 
lished laws of nations. Great Britain in defiance of this in- 
contestable right, captures every American vessel bound to, 
or returning from a port where her commerce is not favored ; 
enslaves our seamen, and in spite of our remonstrances per- 
severes in these aggressions. 

To wrongs so daring in their character, and so disgrace- 
ful in their executioiij it is impossible that the people of the 
United States should remain indifferent. We must now 
tamely and quietly submit, or we must resist by those means 
which God has placed witliiu our reach. 

Your committee will not cast a shade over the American 
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name, by the expression of a doubt which branch of thii 
alternative will bo embraced. The occasion is now presented 
when tlic nutioniil character, misundereiood and traduced for 
a time by foreign and domestic enemies, should be vindicated. 

If wc luive not nished to a field of bjittle like tlie nations 
who are led by the mad ambition of a single cliief or the 
avarice of a corrupted court, it has not proceeded from a fear 
of war, but from our love of justice and humanity. That 
proud spirit of Lberty and indojw^ndcDce, which sustained 
our fathers in the successful assertion of their liberties 
against foreign aggression, is not yet sunk. The patriotic 
tire of the revolution still burus in the Amorican breast witli 
a holy and im extinguish able flame, and will conduct this 
nation to tliose high destinies, whiuh are not less the rewanl 
of diguilied modcruLiou, than of exalted val(jr. 

But we have borne with injury until forbearance has 
ceaeed to be a virtue. The soveruignty and iudojwiHlence of 
these States, purchased and sanctilied by the blood of our 
fathers, from whom we received them, not for ourselves only, 
but OS the inlieritance of our posterity, are deliberately and 
systematically violated. And the jwritHl has arrived, when, 
in the opinion of your committee, it is the sacred duty of 
Congress to call forth the patiiutism and resources of the 
country. By the aid of these, and with the blessing of God, 
we contidently trust we sJmll be enabletl to procure that re- 
dress, which has been sought for by justice, by remonstrance 
and forbeamncc, in vain. 

Your committee, reserving for a future report those ul- 
terior measures which in their opinion ought to be pursued, 
would at this time earnestly recommend, in the words of the 
President, " That the United States be immediately put into 
an armor and attitude demanded by the crisis, and correspond- 
ing with the national spirit and expectations." And to 
this end, they beg leave to submit for the adoption of the 
House, the following resolutions: 
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1. Resolved, That tlie military establishment as author- 
ized by the existing laws, ought to be immediately completed 
by filling tip the ranks and prolonging the enlistment of the 
troops ; and that to encourage onUstments, a bounty in lands 
ought to be givyn iu additiuu to the pay and bounty already 
allowed by law. 

2. That an additional force of ten thousand ivgidar 
troops ought to bo rained to Rerve for three years j and that 
aboimtyiu lands ought to be given to encourage enUst- 
ments. 

3. That it is expcilieat to authorize the President, under 
proper regulations, to accojit the service of any number of 
volunteers not exceeding fifty thousand : to be organized, 
trained and held in readiness to act on such service as the 
exigences oi the Government may require. 

4. That the President be authorized to order out from 
time to time such detaclimcnts of militia, as in his opinion 
the public Bcrvico may require. 

5. That all the vessels not now in service, belonging to 
the navy and worthy of repairs, be immediately fittetl up and 
put in commission. 

6. That it is expedient to jK-rmit our merchant vessels 
owned exclusively by resident citizens, and commanded and 
navigated solely by citizens, to arm under proper regulations 
to be prescribed by law, in self-defence, against all tmlawful 
proceedings towards them on the high seaa. 
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REPORT 

On the System of Indian Trade, communicated to 
the House of Representatives, Dec. 8th, 1818. 

DcTAEnnxT or Wab, Doc 9M, 1818. 

Sib, — In compliance with a resolution of the House of 
EcpresentativeB of the 4th of April, 1818, directing the 
Secretary of "War to prepare and rejwrt, at their next session, 
"a system jiroviding for the abolition of the existing Indian 
trade establishments of the United States, and providing 
for the opening of the trade with the Indians to individuals, 
under suitable regulations," I have the lionor to moke the 
following report : — 

The nations of Indians who inhabit this portion of our 
continent, were, on its tirst discovery, in a state of tlie moat 
perfect commercial indepeudeuce. Their knowledge of the 
useful arts was, indeed, very limited, but it was commensu- 
rate with their wants and desires. With their rude imple- 
ments of husbandry, their ho<ik and bow, in the construction 
of which they were well instructed, they drew a scanty, but 
(for them) a sufficient supply from the soil, the water, and 
the fore&t. A groat change has since taken place, such as 
Appears to bo inevitable by a fixed law of nature, in the in- 
tercourse between a civilized and savage people. Helpless- 
ness has succeeded independence. While their wants have 
been greatly multiplied and enlarged by their intercourse 
with their more civilized neighbors, their knowledge even of 
tbuir former rude arts has been lost, without acquiring those 
which are necessary in their new condition. The munutac- 
turo of the axe and hoc, by which they now clear and cul- 
tivate the soil, and the gun and ammunition, by which they 
take their gJime, are far above their skill ; and, witli the ex- 
haustion of their present stock, without a new supply, they 
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would be reduced to extreme want. On tmde, then, vnih 
thofio from whom they can draw these and other supplies, 
they are wholly dependent. We have the exclusive right tc 
trade with those within our limits ; and cut off, aa the 
Southcra triltcs are, by our acquisition in the late war, from 
interconrse with foroinpnera on the side of the Gulf of Mexico, 
wo have the means, hy a proper extension of our posts on the 
lakes, the MiMKisfiiitpi, and the Missouri (to efli-'ct which, 
meaaurea have already been taken), to enforce effectually, 
without much additional expense, this important right. 
The period seems, then, to have arrived to give to our con- 
trol over the Indians, through an cxclusix'o supply of their 
wants, the greatest efficiency, and to promote their and our 
interesta, by a judicious system of trade fairly and justly 
directed. 

A similar view of this branch of our trade seems to have 
been taken at an early i>eriod by our Government. It directed 
its attention to this interesting and important subject aa 
early as the year 1773, when a committee was appointetl by 
Congress, to devise a plan for carrying on trade with the 
Indians. lu the next year a very considerable purchase of 
goods was directed to be made fur the Indian trade ; and 
trade with them, except under license and bond, was strictly 
prohibited. The subject was frequently acted on during the 
confederation, but no systematic effort was made to regulate 
it till 1786, when an ordinance was parsed, dividing the 
Indian Department into two districts, and appointing a super- 
iuteudeut with a deputy to each. It was made their duty 
to execute such regidations as Congress might e&tablish in 
Telation to Indian affairs ; to correspond with the Secretary 
of War, through whom their communications were directed 
to be made to Congress ; to obey the instructions of the War 
Department ; and to grant licenses to trade with Indians. 
This ordinance directed that no license should be granted to 
foreigners, and only to citizens whose gootl moral cbuructet 
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should be certified by the Governor of a State, ■ under the 
seal of the State ; and that bonds should be given to con- 
form to established regulations. Licenses were granted, to 
continue in force for one year only, and upon the payment 
of $50, To trade without a heensc incurred a penalty of 
8500, and forfeiture of goods. The superintendents and 
their deputies were prohibited from engaging in trade. 

The change in the form of the Government a few years 
after the passing of this ordinance, and the debility into 
which public affairs full about the termination of tlie con- 
federation, prevented this judicious system from being carried 
into effect. 

Under the present constitution, the subject of Indian 
trade attracted the attention of Congress as early as the year 
1790. The system of trade by licenses ^vaa retained, which 
were directed to be granted for two years, by persona to be 
appointed by the President, to applicants of gooil character, 
whd gave bonds to conform to regulations ; and to trade 
without license was subjected to a forfeiture of merchandise. 
The act contains no prohibitions of foreigners, and requires 
nothing to be paid for the licenses. In the years 1793 and 
1796 acts were passed very similar in their provisions to the 
one just recited ; and in the year 1802 an act repealing former 
acts, and whiuh still continues in force, was passed. It inflicts 
a fine of 3100, and inipri»>nment not exceeding thirty days, 
in addition to the forfeiture of goods, for trading without 
license, and directs licenses to be granted on bond, with suf- 
ficient security, to conform to law aud regulations, without 
making a good character or citizenship a requisite. 

By an act of 1816 (the last pas.sed on this subject), 
foreigners arc i)rohibited from trading with the Indians, ex- 
oept permitted by the President, and under such regulations 
as he should establish. Instructions have been given under 
this act to prohibit foreigners from passing into the Indiao 
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sountrv, except as boatmen, and, under certain conditiona, 
OS iDtorprclcrs. 

The eyfitem of tratle by public factors, now proposed tc 
be abolished, commenced in the year 1796, but witliout su- 
perseding the original mode of canning on the trade by 
license. The President was authorized to establish trading- 
houses, and to appoint an agent to each house, to cany on, 
as tho act states, **a liberal trade with the Indians" The 
act appropriated ?150,000 as the capital of tins trade, and 
the additional sum of ^8,000 annually, for tho pajment of 
agents and clerks ; and directed the trade to be carried on 
Bo as not to diminish the capital. It was limited to two 
years ; but was, by a subsequent act, continued in force till 
IS06. A superintendent of Indians was then appointed, and 
the capital increased to $2t>0,000, and ?13jOt)0 was annually 
ajipropriated for the pajTnent of superintendents, agent*, 
and clerks. This act was limited to three years, but after- 
wards omtinued in force till 1811. Tho capital was then 
increased to ^300,000, with an annual appropriation of 
(19,250 for the jwiyment of superintendent, agent, and 
clerks. It was limited to three years, but has been extended 
by a subsequent act to the Ist of March next. 

The capital at present is distributed among eight trading- 
houses, or iactories, established at the following places : Fort 
Mitchell ; the Chickasaw Bluffs ; Fort Confederation, on the 
Tombigbee ; Fort Osage, on the Missouri ; Prairie du Chien, 
on the Mississippi; Sulphur Fork, on the Ked River ; Green 
Bay ; and Chicago. 

Such is the rise, progress, and present condition of our 
Indian trade. It was commcnccil, and has In.'cn continued, 
from motives both of prudence and humanity ; and though 
it may not have fully realized the expectations of its friends, 
it has uo doubt produced bene6cial effects. If wars have not 
been entirely prevented by it, they probably, without it, 
would liave been more irequent ; and if the Indians bavo 
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made but little advances in civilization, they probably, with- 
out it, would have made less. If greater efiects have not 
resulteu, it is to be attributed, not to a want of dependence 
on the part of the Indians on commercial supplies, but to 
defects in the system itself, or in its administration. Scarcely 
any attempt has been made till lately to exclude foreigners, 
and the granting of licenses baa not been subject to those 
checks which are necessary to give to it the most salutary 
effects. 

Should it be thought unadviaable to continne the present 
trading system by factories, by permitting the act to expire 
by its limitation on the first of March next, it will then, of 
course, terminate. In winding up its concema, two points 
are to be regarded : to sustain as little loss as possible ; and 
to withdraw from the tratle graduidly, in order that the capi- 
tal employed may be supplied from other soui ces. To effect 
both of these objects, I would suggest that so much of the 
act of 1811 as authorizes the appointment of a BUpciinten- 
dent and factors be continued in force for one year ; and that 
they be authorized to make sales, as heretofore, of the goods 
and effects on hand, and those which may be acquired from 
the Indians. 

The superintendent of Indian trade should also be author- 
ized and directed to exhibit at his office, for inspection, an 
inventory of the stock in trade, with the property attached 
to the respective factories ; and he shoutd be directed to sell 
the same on the best tenns offered, provided the sales cau be 
effected at cost and charges. It would be proper to allow 
considentble credit, upon approved bonds and security; and 
the President ouglit to be empowered to annex, as the con- 
dition of the sale, if he should think it atlvisable, to sell the 
goods to the Indians at the place at which the factory is es- 
tablished, provided the sales can be effected within the period 
of one year. The factory at Fort Clarke, l)eing established by 
a treaty with the Great and Little Osoges in the year 1808, 
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tnufit be continaed by the Government, or Bold out, subject 
to the condition of being continued so long as the Indians 
may desire it. It would, perha|>B, be advisable to direct a 
new treaty, rescinding, on suitable corai>ensation, the stipu- 
lation reterred to. Tlie establishment would, by these means, 
terminate gnulually, without the hazard of any considerable 
losses. To provide for opening the trade to individuals, un- 
der suitable regulations, is a task of much greater difficulty. 
The vast extent of the countr)' inhabited by the Indians, and 
the number and variety of the tribes, render it impossible to 
aj>ply, with propriety, any one uniform system to the whole. 
The various tribes, for the purjiose of trade, may, however, 
be comprehended in two classes : those in our immediate 
neighborhood, surrounded by our settlements and our mili- 
tary posts, and who, from lung intercourse with us, have be- 
come partially civilized ; and those more remote, who still 
retain their original character and customs. Id the former 
arc comprehended the four Southern tribes : the Osoges, and 
the small tribes immediately west of the Mississippi ; those 
within the limits of Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and that part of 
the Micliigan Territory east of Lake Michigan. The latter 
comprehends all of the triljes without those limits. I pro- 
pose to consider the system of trade best cailculated for each 
division, begiuuiug with the former. 

After giving thesubject that full consideration which its im- 
portance merits, it appears to mo that the ]>rovi8ions of the ordi- 
nance of 1786, with a few additions and modifications, par- 
ticularly in the administrative part, so as to adjust it to our 
present form of government, are, for this division of our Indian 
trade, the best that can be devised. The provisions of the 
actsnnwin force in relation to licenses are not as well guarded or 
as efficient as those of the ordinance referred to. The intro- 
duction of the factories seems to have relaxed the attention 
of Government to the system of trade under license. I would 
then propose to assume the provisions of the ordinance re- 
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ferred to, as the basis of a svstom to open tlie trade with the 
oontiguoiis tribes of Indians to individnnl enterprise. Instead, 
however, of nppointiniy; two superintendents, I would propose 
a miperinteniU'nt of Indiun affiiirs, to be attached to the War 
Departinentj with a salarj* of 83,000 per annum ; the miper- 
inteudent to be under the control of the Secretary of War 
and to be charged, snbject to such rep;ulationa aa the Presi- 
dent may pi-c8cribe, with the correspondence, superintendence, 
and general management of Indian affairs ; and to be author- 
ized, with the approbation of the Secretary of War, to grant 
licenses to trade with the Indians. Licenses to be granted 
to citizens of good moral character, and to continue in force 
till revoked, A sum not less than 3100, nor more than 
^500, to l>e determined under regidations to be prescribed 
by the President, to be juiid for the privilege of using it at 
the time of granting the license, and annually during its 
continuance ; and bonds, with sufficient security, to be taken 
to conform to law and regulations. Licenses to be revoked 
by the President whenever he may judge proi^r. To trade 
without licen»e,tobe Buhjoct to a fine not exceeding 81,000 and 
imprisonment not to exceed six months, with a forfeiture of 
the gocKls. Licenses to be granted to trude at specifieil 
places, to be selected by the applicants, and not to be cbanged 
without the consent of the superintendent. AU peddling 
and sales of spirituous liquors t« be strictly pn^hibitcd. Each 
trading-house, or establishment, to require a separate license ; 
and biDoks to be kept at the establishment, in which the 
prices of the goods sold and the articles purchased should be 
regularly and fairly enteretl ; and to be subject at all timea 
to the inspection of the Indian agent, or such ]ier&ons as the 
iuperintendent may appoint. 

The reasons for most of these provisions are so obvious as 
to require no illmtmiiuu. They will all be passed over, ac- 
cordingly, without observation, exco]>t the provision which 
requires the payment of an annual sum for the use of a 
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license, and tlmt which rcfiuires the trntling establishment to 
be fixed. Tho fijrmcr [)roviHion is taken iVum the ordinance 
of 1786, which directed licenses to be granted for one year 
only, and on payment of 850 to the superintendent, for the 
use of the United States ; a sura nearly equal to that now 
proposed, if the value of money at that time be talcen into 
consideration. 

But it will probably be objected that it is our interest, 
and, as we propose to monopolize their trade, our duty too, 
to furnish the Indians with gooda on as moderate terms aa 
possible ; and that the sum to be jjald for a license, by acting 
as a duty on the gootls sold under it, ■will tend to enhance 
their price. In answer to which it may be justly observed, 
that it is not a matter of bo much iDii>ortance that they 
should obtain their supplies for a few cents more or leas, aa 
that the trade should, as far as practicable, be put effectually 
under the control of the Gk)venmient, in order that they may 
be protected against the fraud and the viulence to which their 
ignorance and weakness would, without such protection, ex- 
pose them. It is their very ignorance and wealcneaa which 
render it necessary for the Government to interfere ; and, if 
such interference is proper at all, it ought to be rendered 
effectual. Such will be the tendency of this provision. Its 
first and obvious effects will be to diminish more certainly, 
and with less injurious effect than any other provision which 
can be devised, the number of traders, and to increase the 
amount of ctipital which each would employ. The profit of 
a small capital of a few hundred dollars would scarcely pay 
for the license ; while that on a large one would not be much 
diminished by it. Both of these effects — the diminution of 
the number of traders, nnd tlic increase of the capital — would 
add greally to the control uf the Government over the trade. 
It would be almost impossible to inspect the conduct, and 
consequently control the actions, of the multitude of tradere 
with small capital, diffused over the Indian country, and 
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nettled at remote and otscure places. The greatest rigilaoce 
un the part of the superintendeDt and his agents would be 
unequal to the task. By diminishing the number, and 
bringing each more permancQlIy bcturo the view of the 
Government, a due inspection and superintendence becomea 
practicable. Again : what control can the Government have 
over tlic conduct of a trader, with a capital of a few hundred 
dollars only ? Sui)p08e he should violate the express injunc- 
tions of law and regulations ; what serious loss woidd he sus- 
tain by revoking his license, or by putting his bond in suit ? 
To him it would be nothing to wind up his business, and give 
his capital another direction ; and as to tlie bond, in such 
distant and obscure transactions, he might ]>retty safely cal- 
culate on escaping its penalty. Very diiferent would bo the 
case with the trader of a Uirge capital. To revoke his license 
would be a serious evil, which must subject him to certain 
loss ; and, should he break the conditions of his bond, he 
would be inucJi more in danger of feeling its penalty. The 
control of the Government would not only be greater over 
such traders, but (what is of equal importance) their influence 
with the Indians would have a more salutary direction. A 
war between them and us, would, in all caseH, be itijurious, 
and in many cases would be niinous, to the trader of a large 
capital ; but not so with one of small capital. A single 
profitable speculation iriay be of more importance to hira 
than the continuance of his bond. From the eftects of war 
he can as easily escape as from the revocation of bis license, 
or the penalty of his bond. Let the character of the former 
be what it may, he must, from interest, bo the advocate of 
|)eaco and the influence of his own Government ; while the 
latter, unless influenced by virtuous motives, would feel iu 
cither but little interest. 

From the nature of the trade, the more it can be con- 
centrateil, provided there is reasonable competition, the bet- 
ter it will be for the Indians and ourselves. The very oppo- 
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rite, it is true, would be the fact, if they had the capacity 
aud iutelligence to take care of their own interest ^s-ithout 
our protection ; but, situated as tliey are, indefinite competi- 
tion woidd be no less injurious to tbum than to our citizens; 
and such appear to be tlicir sentiracnts. Tlic CUickasaws, 
in a late treaty, complained of the injury which they had 
sustained from peddlers aud small traders ; and thry had a 
stipulation inserted eigainst the granting of any license to 
trade with their nation, as the only effectual niL-uns which 
suggested itself to prevent it. 

The reasons for fixing the trading establishments are no 
less strong. By rendering them stationarj-, and compelling 
the proprietor to keep books, containing regular entries of all 
their sales and purchases, iiniiortant checks will be presented 
tc prevent fraud aud exorbitant charges. It will also strongly 
tend to prevent collision between the traders ; and, conse- 
quently, the creation of ]>artie8 among the Indians for or 
against particular traders — a state of things unfriendly to their 
interest, and dangerous to the peace of the frontier. Besides, 
the trading establishments being fixed, rs they will be, in the 
most advantageous position, will, in time, become the nucleus 
of Indian settlements, whicli, by giving greater density and 
steadiness to their population, will tend to introduce a 
diWsion of real property, and thus hasten their ultimate 
civilizfLtion. 

Such arc the provisions under which the trade with those 
tribes of Indians in our immediate neighborhood may, with 
safety and advantage, be o])eued to individual enterprise. 
With a vigilant adminislratiun, it will produce results equally 
salutary to the Indians and ourselves. In fact, the know- 
ledge of the use of money, and the prices of most of the 
ordinarj* articles of trade, is so far-advanced among them, as 
to guard them, to a considemblc extent, against mere fraud 
and imposition ; and, with the control which the Govern- 
ment may exercise over the trade with them, they would 
voi_ V. — 2 
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generally receive their auppllea on fair and moderate terma. 
The Bysteui is not less calculated to eccuro [>eaco. The 
regular traders, who have j>aid for the use of their licensee, 
will be the most active to prevent vexatious i>oddling and 
retailing of sjiirituuua liquDrs, whi(?li are the bane of the 
frontier. Thoy will, besides, become the most active pro- 
moters of industrj' : for the almost total destruction of game 
haa rendered the amount of jieltrios and fura of little value 
in the bmnch of Indian trade ; and their capacity of i>aying 
for the goods purchased miujt consequently, in a gre^it meas- 
ure, depend on the proceeds of the soil. In fact, the neighbor- 
ing tribes are becoming daily less warlike, and more helpless 
and dependent on us, through their numerous wants ; and 
they are rendered still more jiacific by the fear of forfeiting 
their land and annuities. They have, in a great measure, 
ceased to be an object of terror, and have become that of 
commiseration, i- The time seems to have arrived wlieu our 
policy towards them should undergo an important change. 
They neither are, in fact, nor ought to be, considered as inde- 
pendent nations. Our views of their interests, and not their 
own, ought to govern them. By a proper combination of 
force and porsuaHion, of puni.slmients and rewards, they ought 
to be brought within the pales of law and civilization. Left 
to tberaselveH, they will never reach that desirable condition. 
Before the slow operation of reason and experience can convince 
them of its superior advantage, they must be overwhelmed 
by the mighty torrents of population. Such small bodies, 
with savage customs and character, cannot, and ought not to 
be permitted to exist in an independent condition in the 
midst of civilized society. Our laws and manners ought to su- 
persede their present savage manners and customs. Beginning 
with those most advanced in ciWUzation and surrounded by 
Dur people, they ought to be made to contract their settle- 
ments within reasouable bounds, with a distinct understanding 
that the United States intend to make no further acquisition 
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of land from tbem, and tliat the settlements reserved are in- 
tended for their permanent home. ' The land ought to be di- 
vided among families ; and the idea of individual property in 
the soil carefully inculcated. Their annuities would con- 
stitute an ample pchoo! fund ; and education, comprehending 
us well the common arts of life as reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, ought not to be left discretionary with the parents. 
Those who might not choose to Rubmit, ought to be permit- 
ted and aided in forming new settlements at a distance from 
ours. When eufficiently advanced in civilization, they would 
be permitted to participate in Hich civil and political rights 
as the respective States within whose limits they are situated 
might safely extend to them. It is only by causing our 
opinion of their interest to prevail, that they can be civilized 
and saved from extinction, /Under the present policy, they 
are continually decreasing and degenerating, notwitlistanding 
the Government has, under all of its administrations, been ac- 
tuated by the most sincere desire to proTnote their happiness 
and cinlization. The fault lias been, not in the want of zeal, 
but in the mode by which it has been attempted to effect 
these desirable objccte. IMie Indians are not so situated as 
to leave it to time and exi>erience to effect their civilization. 
By selecting prudently the occasion for the change, by estal)- 
lishing a few essential regulations, and by appointing persons 
to administer them fairly and honestly, our efforts could scarcely 
fail of success. Nor ought it to be feared that the power would 
be abused on our part ; for, in addition to the dictates of be- 
, nevolencCj we have a strong interest in their civilization. Tho 
enmity even of the frontier settlera towartls them, is caused 
princijMilly by the imperfection of the present system ; and 
under the one which I have suggested, it will greatly, if not 
entirely, subside. The natural humanity and generosity of 
the American character, would no longer be weakened by the 
disorder and savage cruelty to which our frontiers are now 
pxpoBcd, A deep conviction of the imjiortancc of the sub- 
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ject, and a strong desire to arrest the current of events, which, 
if permitted to flow iii the present channel, must end in the 
annihilation of those who wero once the population of this 
prosperous couutiy, must be my apology for tliia dtgrL'asiou7 

Ifc remains to consider ia what manner our trade can 
he most successfully prosecuted with the numerous Indian 
tribes who occupy the vast region exteudiug west to the 
Pacific Ocean. It is obWous that the syetom proposed for 
the partially civilized tribes bordering on our settlements, 
would prove altogether inadequate to this branch of our In- 
dian trade. It will require a system of far more energy to 
eifect the great objects which ought to be pursued through it. 
To establish a decided control over the numerous and savage 
tribes within these vast limits, and to give to our trade with 
them its utmost extension, are deemed to be objects of great 
national importance. It is believed tliat, within our limits, 
along the range of the Kocky Mountains, quite to the Mexican 
frontier, is the best region for fur and jwltriea on this con- 
tinent. Willi proper efforts, the wliole of this valuable trade, 
extending quite across to the great Western ocean, would, in 
3 few years, be exclusively in our })osses8ion. To produce 
these desirahlc results, foreign adventurers, whose influence 
must, at oil times, be hostile to our interest and dangerous to 
Dur peace, must be excluded. W^ith this view, and to protect 
our own trade, means have l)een taken to extend our military 
posts on the Mississippi and Missouri. Whatever character 
our trade in that quarter may assume, the extension of our 
jKWta, 06 contemplated, will be indispensable to its enlarged 
and successful prosecution ; but it is believed that, with all 
the advantages which they will afford, unless the trade be 
projjerly and eiliciently organized, we shall not be able to 
comjHjte with the British com])anies on the north, nor to ac- 
quire that decided control over the Indians which ia india- 
pensable to its complete success. 

Id order to have just ideas on this subject, it is necessary 
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to take into consideration, not only the vast extent and re- 
moteness of the region over which it is proposed to estcuj 
onr tmde, but the character of the numerous tribes who inlxabit 
ift They are all more or less niig^tory ; in tho sumnior 
raoiing towards the north, and in the winter to the soulh, 
in pursuit of the buffalo and other game. They are thus, iu 
the summer, brought into the nuighh<irhood of the British es- 
tahlishmenta to the north of our limits, where, notwithstand- 
ing our military posts, and the ad%'antage of our position, 
much of the triule and influence over these fierce and warlike 
tribes will centre, xinlcss our means of carrj-ing it on sliouM 
be as well organized and as cfl[icient as tlieirs. The difficulty, 
thongh of an opposite kind, is no less cunRidernhle on the 
southern frontier of this portion of our cuuntry. The lino 
between us and the Spanish possessions in Mexico is, in its 
whole extent, a subject of discussion, and even should it be 
adjusted, will probably, to a considerable extent, be without 
natural and visible boundaries. To a trade thus situated, ex- 
tending over 90 vast a region, inhabited by numerous triliea 
not less warlike than savage, witli the competition of powerful 
and long established companies on one side, and danger of 
collision on tlio other, tho unorganized efforts of iudividu- 
aln, always with jarring, and frequently with opposing inter- 
ests, appear to be wholly inadequate to its snccessful or safe 
prosecution. The rivfdry of trade, which, in well-regulated 
rnmmunities, gives the greatest prosperity to commerce, would 
in these distant regions, beyond the control of law or superior 
authority, amongst fierce and ignorant savages, lead to tho 
most fatal consequences. Kach trader, or association of tra- 
ders, would endeavor to monopolize the trade within certain 
limits, and would exert Iheir cunning and influence to render 
the savages their partisans, and the enemy of their rivals in 
trade. Among a people at once so fierce and so easily duped, 
the result may be readily anticipated, A state of disorder and 
violence would universally prevail, equally unfortunate to the 
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Indians and ourselvcH ; and whicli would Btrongly tend to 
turn the trade, and with it the influence over the Indiana, 
to the well-organized foreign fur companies near our limits. 

If these observations are correct ; if the uncombined efforts 
of individuals are inadequate to a successful competition lAith 
the British fur companies ; if they will endanger our peace 
with our southern neighbors, and leiid to fierce and danger- 
ous rivalry among iliemsclves ; it only remains to consider 
whether a mode can be devised of carrying on this branch of 
our Indian trade which will obviate these evils, and accom- 
plish the desirable objects of giving the greatest exteuKiuu to 
it, accompanied with the must efficient control over the In- 
dians themselves. The united influence and combined efforts 
of the fur companies referred to, can be met successfully, it 
is believed, only by an equal concentration of influence and 
efforts on our jmrt ; the joalons rivalry of independent traders, 
with its fatal conse<iucnccs, can be obviated only by remov- 
ing the diversity of interest by which it would be excited j 
and the danger of collision on our southern limits, by subject- 
ing the trade completely to the will and control of the Gt»v- 
emmeut. The mode, then, which 1 would propose, would be 
to vest the trade in a company, with sutHcient capital, to be 
divided into shares of one hundred dolliirs each, and to be 
limited tc the term of twenty ye^irs ; to jmy an annual tax 
on its subscribed capital, for the privilege of exclusive trade ; 
and to be subject, in like manner as private traders, to such 
rules and regiUations as may be proscribetl. It is thus that 
most of the evils to be ajiprehended, by leaving tlie trade 
open to the competition of private adventurers, would, it is 
believed, be avoided. The efforts of the company, undis- 
turbed by rival interests, would be directed to establish 
its control over the various tribes of Indians, to exclude for- 
eign adventurers, and to give the greatest degree of profit to 
its trade, Tlie success of such a company, properly conducted, 
scarcely admits of a doubt. Our position in regard to thifi 
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trade, the facility which the luvvigation of our great and 
numcruuH rivers in that quarter would oflord, and the protec- 
tion from our military posts, would speedily destroy all ibreijju 
competition, aud would in a few years push our trade to the 
Pacific Ocean. The moat prufilaWo fur aud pelti-y tmde in 
the world would be ours, accompanied with a decided iuilu- 
ence over the numerous and warlike tribes inlmbitin*; those 
extensive regions. The mere objection, that it would create 
a monopoly, ought not to outweigh so many advantages. The 
trade with the Indians has never been opened, without vq- 
striction, to our citizens. Licenses from the Government have 
at all times been required ; aud the Goveinment has itself, 
through its factories, to a considerable extent, muuo^xjlized 
the trade ; and, by an extension of its capital only, might 
engross ilie whole of it. All of these provisions, however 
necessary in the Indian trade, would be absurd in any other 
branch of our commerce. Besides, the profit of the trade 
with the ludiaus has, at all times, been confined to a few 
individuals ; and it is highly probable that a greater portiou 
of the community would participate in it, by carrying it on 
in the manner proposed, than in any other mode. In fact, 
absurd as commercial monopoly would be, where law and 
authority exist to repress the mischievous effects which might 
spring from nuflbunded rivalrj', aud to give to sui-h rivalry 
salutary cousequences, ju8t in iho same degree would it bo 
wise and advantageous to cany on the trade mider consider- 
ation by an incorporated company. A nation discovers its 
wisdom no lei^s in departing from general maxims, when it ia 
DO longer wise to adhere to them, than in its adherence to 
them in ordinary circmnstances. In fact, it evinces a great- 
er effort of rcns«^>n. The first advance of a nation is marked 
by the establiahmeut of maxims, which are deemed universal, 
but which further experience and reflection teach to be only 
general, fwlmitting of occasional modifications and excep- 
tions. Should the House, however, not twlopt these views, but 
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prefer to open the trade to the enterprise of single indinda- 
als, or such associations as might be formed for the purjx>8e, 
I would suggest the provisions already proposed for the tTa<le 
with the neighboring tribes of Indians, as the most adnsable, 
with the exception of the provisions which require the trader to 
be located^ nod that regular books of sale and purchase should 
be kept. In lieu of which pi^visions, 1 wuuKl propose that the 
goods intended for this branch of Indian trade, and the articles 
acquired by purchase from the Indians, should be entered 
under oatli (the former with a copy of the invoice, and the 
latter with a statement uf prices), with the Indian agent at 
Mackinaw, St. Louis, Bellepoint on the Arkansas Biver, 
or Natchitoches on Red River, or such other places as the 
President may designate. The entry can be made without 
much incouvL-nicnce to the trader, as the geography of the 
country is such as to make it necessary for the trader to pass 
by one or the other of the \mnis proposed, at each of which 
there is now an agent. It is believed that these provisions 
would be as effectual as any that can be devised, short of a 
company incorporated for the purjiose ; hut it is proper to 
obsuiTC that they are open to the objections which have al- 
ready been stated. In fact, they equally ai)ply to any sys- 
tem, so lung as the trade is exposed to the effects which must 
flow from the jealous rivah-y of independent traders, when 
law and authority cannot step iu to restrain its consequence 
within proper bounds. The Indians themselves are not the 
proper judges of their own interests, and, so far from re- 
straining the effects of such rivalry, they would become the 
instruments of the most cunning and vicious of the tra- 
ders, to ^\Teak their veugeauce on such as might stand iu 
liio way of iheir profits. 

All uf wliich is resiwctfully submitted, 

J. 0. Calhoun. 

To Uie ricn. IL CLAr, Spftoktr of the House uf RdpreaootatiTM. 
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REPORT 

On the Retlnctiun of the Army, communicated to tlie 
House of Reprc-^eatatives, December, 14, 1818. 

In complianco with a resolution of tlio House of Reprc- 
gentatives, passeil the 17th of April last, directing the Sec- 
retory of War " to report, at an early peri(xl of the next 
Eessioii of Congress^ whether auy, aud, if any, what reduction 
may be made in the miUtiiry peace establirthniL'ut of the 
United States with Hufety to the public serviue ; aud whether 
any, and, if any, what change ought to be made In the ration 
estftblished by law, and in the mode of issuing tho same ; 
and also report a eystcm for the establiahment of a Com- 
missariat for the army," I have the honor to submit the 
following report : — 

In order to form a correct opinion on a subject involving 
80 many particulars as the expense of our military establish- 
ment, it will be necessary to consider it under distinct aud 
proper heads. To ascertain, then, "whether any, and, it 
any, what reductions may be made in the expenses of oar 
military peace establishment," I propose to consider its 
number, organization, pay, emoluments, aud administration. 
To one or the other of these beads all of its expenses may 
be traced ; and if they are greater than they ought to be, 
we must search for the cause in the improper extent of the 
establishment, the excessive number of officers in proportion 
to the men, the extravagance of the pay and emoluments, 
or the want of proper resjionsibihty and economy in its ad- 
ministration. Pursuing the subject in the order iu which 
it has been statetl, the first question which offers itself for 
consideration is, whether our military establishment can be 
reduced "with safety to the public service," or can its ex- 
penditures be with propriety reduced, by retlucing tho army 
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it8cl£ It is obvious that, viewed in the abstract, few queb- 
tioDB pi-escut 80 wide a field for observation, or which arc so 
well calculated to produce a great diversity of sentiment, as 
the one now proposeil. Considert'd us an nrij;inal quostiun, it 
would involve in its discuHsion thejwlilical institutiunsof tlio 
country, its geographical position and character, the number 
and distance of our posts, and our relations with the Indian 
tribes and the principal Eumpcan Powers. It is considered, 
however, that a satisfactory view of it may bo taken without 
discussing topics so extensive and indefinite. The military es- 
tablishments of 1802 and ISOS have been admitted, ahuoet 
universally, to be sufficiently small The latter, it is true, 
received an enlargement, from the uncertain state of our 
foreign relations at that time ; but the former was established 
at a period of profound quiot (the commencement of Mi, 
Jefferson's administration), and was probably reduced, with 
a view to economy, to the smallest Yiumber then supposed 
to !>c consistent with the public safety. Assuming these as 
a standard, and comparing the present establishment (taking 
into the comparison the increase of the country) with them, 
a satisfactory opinion may be formed on a subject, which 
otherwise might admit so great adiversitv of opiniun. 

Our military pcaco establishment is limited, by the act 
of 1815, passed at the termination of the late war, at ten 
thousand men. The corps of engineers and onlnuuce, by 
that and a subsequent act, were retained as they then exist- 
ed ; and the President was directed to constitute the establisli- 
ment of such jwrtions of artillery, infantn*, and riflemen, aa 
be might jtulge proper. The general ordt-rs of the 17tli of 
May, 1815, fix the artillery at 200, the light artillery at 660, 
the infantry 5,440, and the rifle GGO privates and matrosses. 
Document A exhibits a statement of the military establish- 
i snent, including the general staff, as ut present organized ; 
knd B exhibits a* similar view of those of 1802 and 1808 ; 
by a reference to which it will appear, that our military ee- 
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Ublislimcats at tlte respective periods, taken in the order of 
their dates, present an aggregate of 3,323, 9,0i)6, and 12,656. 
It is obvious that the establishment of 1808, compared Viith 
the then wealth and population of the country, and ihe 
number and extent of military posts, is larger in proportion 
than the present ; but the Tinsettled Rtatc of our relations with 
France and England at that jxiriml, renders the comparison nut 
entirely just. Passing, then, that of 1808, let us compare the 
establishment of 1802 witli the present. To form a correct 
comparison, it will be necessary to compare the capacity and 
necessities of the country then, with those of the present. 
Since that {K'riod our population has nearly doubled, and 
our wealth more than doubled ; we have added Louisiana to 
our possessions, and with it a great extent of frontier, both 
maritime and inland. With' the extension of our frontier,^ 
and the increase of our commercial cities, our military posts 
and fortitications have been greatly multiplied. Document 
marked C exhibits the numl>er and positions of posts in the 
year 1802, and document V those of the present time ; by 
n reference to which it will be seen that at the former period 
we luul but twenty-seven posts, the most remote of which 
wcrc^ to the north, at jSlackiaaw, and to the south, at Fort 
btoddert, on Mobile River ; but now we have seventy-three, 
which occupy a line of frontier proportionally extended. 

On the lakes, the iliasissippi, Missouri, Arkansas, and 
Red River, our posts are now, or will bo shortly, extended, 
for the protection of our trade and the preservation of tho 
peace of the frontiers, to Green Buy, the mouths of the St. 
Peter's and the Yellow Stone River, Bellepoint, and Natch- 
itoches. Document marked E exhibits a statement of the 
extent of the line of our frontier, inland and maritime, with 
the distance of some of the more remote posts from the 
Beat of Grovemment, drawn up by Major Long, of the 
topographical engineers, from tho most approved maps. If, 
Uien, the military establishment of 1802 be assumed to bo 
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as email as was then consistent with tbe safety of the country, 
our present estJibliahment, when we take into the comparison 
the prodigious increase of wealth, population, extent of terri- 
toiy, number and distance of military posts, cannot be pro- 
nounced extravagant ; hut, on the contrary, after a fair and 
full comparison, tliat of the former period must, in proportion 
to the necessities and capacity of the country, he admitted to 
be quite as large as the present ; and on the assumption that 
the estahlishnient of 1802 was as BUiall as the public safety 
would then admit, a reduction of tho expense of our present 
establishment cannot be made, with safety to the public ser- 
vice, by reducing the army. In coming to this conclusion, I 
have not overlooked the maxim, that a standing army is dan- 
gerous to the liberty of the country, and that our ultimate 
reliance for defence ought to be on the militia. Its most 
zealous advocate must, however, acknowledge that a standing 
army, to a limited extent, is necessary ; and no good reaiion 
can be atwigiied why any should exist, but which will Ofjually 
prove that the present ia not too large. To consider tho 
present army as dangerous to our liberty, partakes, it is con- 
ceived, more of timidity than wisdom. Not to insist on the 
character of the officers, who, as a body, are high-minded and 
honorable men, attached to the principles of free<lom by edu- 
cation and reflection, what well-founded apprehension can 
there he from an cstablishincnt distributed on so extended a 
frontier, with many thousand miles intervening between tho 
extreme points occupied ? But the danger, it may be BOid, 
is not &:> much from its numbers, as a spirit hostile to 
liberty, l>y which, it is supposed^ all regular armies are ac- 
tuated. This observation is probably true when applied to 
standing armies collected into large and powerful masses ; 
but, dispersed as ours is over bo vast a surface, the dauger, I 
csonceive, is of an opposite character — that both officers and 
soldiers will lose their military habits and feelings, by sliding 
gradually into those purely civil. I pniueed next to cuu- 
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Bider whether any reduction can be made, with propriety, by 
changing the organizatiou, or by reducing the numher of 
officers of the line or the staflf io proportion to the men. It 
16 obvious that, as the officers are much more expeusive. in 
proportion to their numbers, than the soldiers, the pay of 
the army, in relation to its aggregate numbers, musk be in- 
creased or diminished with the iuoreaae or diminution of 
the former. It is impossible to fix any absolute proportion 
between officers and men which will suit evQry country and 
every service ; and the organization of different countries, 
ind of different periods in the same country, has accunlingly 
raried considerably. Our present organization, of which 
document marked A contains an exhibit^ is probably as well 
or better adapted to the nature of our country and service, 
than any other, as it seems to be the result of exjierience ; 
for, by a reference to document marked B, it will he seen 
that it is nearly similar (with the exception of the geneiul 
staff, in which the present is more extensive) to the organiza- 
tion of the military establishments of 1802 and 1808. If is 
believed that the proportion of officers of the line to the 
men, will require no further observations. 

The staff, as organized by the act of tho last sessionj 
combines simplicity with efficiency, and it is considered to 
be superior to that of tlic periods to which I Ijave nsference. 
In estimating tho expenses of the army, and i>articulariy 
that of the stuff, the two most expensive brancIiL'H uf it (the 
eugiueer and ordnance departments) ought not fairly to be 
included. Their duties are connected with the permanent 
preparation and defence of the country, and huve so little 
reference to the existing military estHbliHhment, that if the 
army were reduced to a single regiment, no reduction could 
safely be made in either of them. To {orra a correct estimate 
of the duties of the other branches of the staff, and, conse- 
quently, the nuTnber of officers required, we must take into 
oonsideratioa not only the number of troops, but, what is 
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equally essential, the number of posts and extent of country 
which thoy occupy. "Were our military establishment re- 
duced one half, it is obvious tliat, if the same posts continued 
to be occupied which now are, the same number of officers 
in the quartermaster's, commissary's, paymaster's, medical, 
and adjutant and insi^cctor general's departments, would be 
required. 

To compare, then, as is sometiiucR dnne, our staff with 
those of European armies assorablt'd in large bodies, is mani- 
festly unfair. The act of the last session, it is believed, 
has made all the reduction which ought to be attempted. It 
baa rendered the staff efficient, without making it expensive. 
Such a staff is not only indispensable to the efficiency of the 
army, but is also necessary to a proper economy in its dis- 
bursements ; and should an attempt be made at retrench- 
ment by reihicing the present number, it would, in its conse- 
quences, probably prove wasteful and extravagant. 

In fact, no part of our military organization requires 
more attention in peace than the geueiul staff. It is in every 
service invariably tlie last in attaining perfection ; and, if 
neglected in peace, when there is leisure, it will be impossible, 
in the midst of the hurry and bustle of war, to bring it to 
perfection. It is in peace that it should receive a perfect cr- 
ganizatiou, aud that the officers should be trained to methotl 
and punctuality j so thiit, at the commencement of war, in- 
stead of creating anew, nothing more should be necessary than 
U) give to it the necessarj' enlargement. In this country 
l>articularly, the staff cannot be neglected with impunity. 
Difficult as its operations are in actual service every where, 
it has here to encounter great and peculiar im}>ediment8, from 
tlie extent of the country, the badness, and frequently the 
want of roads, aud the sudden and unexpected ciilla which 
are often made on the militia. If it could be shown that 
the staff, in its present extent, was not necessary in peace, it 
would, with the view taken, be unwise to lop off any of its 
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branches which would be necessary in actual service. With 
a tlei'ective stiiff, we must carry on our military operations 
under great disadvantages, and bo exposed, {Mirticularly at 
the commencement ot' a war^ to great losses, emburrassments, 
and disasters. As intimately counoctod with this part of tho 
subject, it is pro))Gr to observe, that so many and such dia- 
taut small posts as oui- service requires, not only add to the 
expense of the anny, by rendering a more numerous staff 
necessary, but they increase the price of abuost every article 
of supply, and the difficulty of enforcing a proper responsi- 
bility and economy. To an army thus situated, the expenses 
and lusftes resulting from transportation alone constitute a 
considerable sum. Under the best management, our army 
must be more expensive, even were our supplies equally cheap, 
than EuroiJoan armies collected in large bodie.**, in the midat 
of populous and wealthy commimities. Thoae observations 
are not made to justify an improper management, or to di- 
vert the attention of the House from bo important a subject 
as the expense of our militaiy establishment. They, in fact, 
ought to have an opposite cifect ; for just in the same pro- 
portion that it is liable to be expensive, ought the attention 
and eflfort of the Government to be roused to coniine ita ex- 
penses witliin tho most moderate limits which may be prac- 
ticable. 

Tho next question which presents itself for consideration 
is, can the expenses of our military establishment he reduced, 
without injury to the public service, by reducing the pay and 
emoluments of the officers and soldiers ? There is no class 
in the ctjnimunity, whose compensation lias advanced less 
biuce the termination of the war of the revolution, than that 
of the officers and suldiers of our army. While nioney has 
depreciated more ntpidly than at any otlier i»eriod, and the 
price of all of tho necessaries of life has advanced proportion- 
ably, their compensation has remained nearly stationary. 
Tlie effects are severely felt by the subaltern olticers. It re* 
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quireH tho most rigid economy for them to subsist on theii 
pay and emoluments. Documents marked F and G exhibit 
the pay and subsistence during the revohition, and as at pre- 
sent established ; and document marked H exhi])itsthe allow- 
nnce of clothing, fuel, forage, transjwrtation, quarters, waitur.H, 
stationery, and straw, at the termination of the revolutionary 
war, and in 1802, 1815. and 1818. By a reference to those 
documents, it will be seen that, under most of the heatis, the 
variations of the different periods have been very small, and 
that, on a com{>arison of the whole, the pay of an officer is 
not near equal now, if allowance is made for the depreciation 
of money, to what it was during the revolution. I will ah- 
stain from further remarks, as it must be obvious, from these 
statements, that the expense of our militury establishment 
cannot be materially reduced, without injuiy to the public 
service, by reducing the pay and emoluments of the officers 
and soldiers. 

It only remains to consider, in relation to this part of tho 
resolution of the House, whether the expense of our military 
establishment can be ruduced by a pruj>er attention to its 
administration, or by a more rigid enforcement of responai- 
bility and economy. Our mihtaiy establishment is doubtless 
susceptible of great improvement in itsatlministration. The 
field is extensive, and tho attention of the Government has 
not heretofore been so strongly directed towaixls it as its im- 
portance deserves. Here all savings are real gains, not only 
in a moneyed, but a moml and political puint of view. An 
iuefBcient administration, without economy or responsibility, 
not only exhausts the public resources, but strongly tends to 
contaminate the moral and political principles of tho officers 
who are charged with the disbursements of the array. To 
introduce, however, a high state of economy and ivsponsi- 
bility in the management of a subjoct so cxtcuuive and com- 
plicated as uur military establishment, is a task of great dif* 
ficulty, and reouires not only a i>erfcct organization of tho 
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department charged with it, but a continued energetic and 
Judicious enforcement of the laws and regulations established 
for ita government. The organization is the proper sphere 
of legitdat ion, as the application of the laws and regulations 
is that of administration. The former h:is done all, or nearly 
all, that can be done. It is believed that the organization 
of the War Department, as well as the general staff of the 
army, is not susceptible of much improvement. The act of 
the last Si'ssion, regulating the staff, has not only made im- 
nortant savings in the expenses uf the army, but has given 
both to the Department and the staiT a mucli more efficient 
organization than they ever before hud. Every de|>artmeut 
of the army charged with disbui-sements, has now a proper 
head, who, under the laws and regulations, i.s res|mnMible tor 
ita admiuist ration. Tho head of the Department is thufl 
freed from detail, and lias leisure to inspect and control the 
whole of the disbursements. Much time and rcllection will 
be required to bring the system into complete operation, and 
to derive trom it all the advantages wliich uught to be ex- 
pected. The extent of the saving which may result from it 
can only be ascertained by time and experience ; but, with 
an attentive and vigorous admin istnition, it doubtless will be 
considerable. In war it will be much more difiicult to en- 
force econorny and respuuhibility ; but, with a system well 
organized, and with oiticers trained to method and pimctu- 
ality, much of ilie v.aste and frauds which would otherwise 
take place in war, will be jirevented. In peace, there can 
be no insupenible difficulty in attaining a higli degree of re- 
sponsibility and economy. The mere moneyed responsibility, 
or that of purchases and disbursements, will be easily en- 
forced. The public now sustain much greater losses in the 
waste and improper use of public property, than iu their 
moneyed transactiooa. In oar military establishment, n>* 
epODsibility in the latter is well checked, and not badly en- 
forced. The accounts are rendered with considerable puuc- 
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tuality, and are promptly settled ; nud even neglect or 
misjip plication of public fuuUs by the disbursing officers, is not 
often accompanied with ultimate losses, as they are under 
bonds for the faithful discharge of their duties. Account- 
ability, as it regards the public property, is much more diffi- 
cult, and has heretofore been much less complete. Returns 
of property in many cases, particularly in the uiL-dical de- 
partment, have rarely been required ; and even when they 
have been, they have not been made with punctuality. It 
cannot be doubted but that the public has sustained very 
considerable damage from this want of accountability. Every 
article of public property, even the smallest, ought, if possible, 
to bo in charge of some person who should be responsible for 
it. It will be difficult to attain this degree of perfection ; 
but it is hoped, by making each of the subordinate dejiart- 
ments of the War Department liable for the property in its 
charge, a very considerable improvement and reduction of 
expenses will be made. 

On the quality of the ration, and the systerti of supply- 
ing and issuing it, which I propose next to consider, the 
bealth, comfort, and efficiency of the army mainly depend. 
Too much care cannot be bestowed on these important sub- 
jects ; for, let the military system be over so perfect in other 
particulars, any considerable deficiency in these must, in all 
great military ojierations, expose an army to the greatest 
disasters. All human cQbrts must, of necessity, be limited 
by the means of sustenance. Food sustains the immeuso 
machinery of war, and gives the impulse to all its opera- 
tions ; and if this essential be withdrawn, even but fur a few 
dayiij the whole must cease to act. No absolute standard 
can be fixed, as it regards either the quantity or quality of 
the ration. These muHt vary, accordiug to the habits and 
products of difierent countries. The great objects are, first, 
and mainly, to sufitain the health aud spirit of the troops ; 
and the next, to do it with the least possible expense. The 
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system which effects theac in the greatest degree is the roost 
perfect. The ration, as established by the act of the 16th 
March, 1802, experience proves to be ample in quantity, but 
not of (he quality best cakuhited to Hecure either health or 
economy. It consists of eighteen oiuicea of bread, or flour ; 
one pound and a quarter of beef, or three-quarters of a 
pound of pork ; one gill of nun, brandy, or whiskey ; but 
at the rote of two quarts of salt, four quarts of vinegar, four 
pounds of soap, and one pound and a half of caudles, to 
every hundred rations. 

The objection to it, m relation to the health of the army, 
is fully stated in a report of the surgeon gcncml to the War 
Department, marked I, which I would respectfully annex as 
a part of this report. Under this view of the subject, more 
need not to be added, excej>t to urge its importance, both 
on the acore of humanity aud policy. . 

Our people, even the poorest, being accustomed to a 
plentiful mode of living, require, to preserve their health, a 
continuation, in a considerable degree, of the same habits of 
life, in a camp ; and a sudden and great departure ir\m\ it 
subjects them, as is proved by experience, to great mortality. 
Our losses, in the late and revolutionary wars, fi-om this 
cause, were probably much greater than from the sword. 
However well qualified fur war in other respects, in the mere 
capacity of bearing privations wo are iuierior to most na- 
tions. An American would starve on what a Tartar would 
live with comfort. In fact, barbarous and oppressed nations 
have, in this particular, a striking advantage, which, how- 
ever, ought to be more than compensated by the skill and 
resources of a free and civilized people. If, however, such a 
people want the skill and sjiirit to direct its resources to its 
defence, the very wealth, by wbich it ought to defend itself, 
becomes the motive for invasion and conquest. Besides, 
there is something shocking to the feelings, that in a coim- 
try of plenty beyond all others, in a country wlueU ordina- 
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rily is 80 careful of the happiness and life of the meanest of 
its citizens, its brave defenders, who are not only ready, 
but anxious to expose their lives for the safety and glory of 
their countrj-, should, through a defective system of supply, 
be permitted almost to starve, or to perish by the poison of 
unwholesome food, as has frequently been the ca«e. If it 
could be supposed that these considerations are not sufficient 
to excite tlte-anost anxious care on this subject, we ought to 
remember, that nothing adds more to the expense of military 
operations, or exposes more to ite disasters, than the sickness 
and mortality which result from defective or unwholesome 
supplies. Impressed with this view of the subject, consid- 
erable changes have been made in the ration, under the au- 
thority of the eighth section of the act regulating the staff 
of the army, passed at the last session of Congress. The 
vegetable part of the ration has been much increased. 
Twice a week a half allowance of meat, with a suitable 
quantity of peas or beans, is directed to bo issued. Fresh 
moat has also been substituted twice a week for salted. In 
the Son them division, bacon and kiln-dried Indian corn meal 
have been, to a certain extent, substituted for ])ork and wheat 
flour. In addition, orders have been given, at all the per- 
manent post* where it can be done, to cultivate a sufficient 
supply of ordinary garden vegetables for the use of the 
troops ; and at the posts remote from the settled parts of 
the country, the order is extended to the cultivation of corn, 
and to the supply of the meat part of the ration, both to 
avoid the expense of distant and expensive transportation, 
and to secure at all times a supply within the pusts them- 
selves. 

In addition to these changes, I am of opinion that the 
spirit part of the ration, as a regular issue, ought to be dis- 
pensed with ; and such appears to be the opinion of most 
of the officers of the army. It both produces and perpetu- 
ates habits of intemperance, destructive alike to the health, 
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and moral and physical energy of the soldiers. The spirits 
ought to be placed in depot^ and issued occaeioually un- 
der the discretion of the commander. Thus used, its nox- 
ious effects would be avoided, and the troops, when great 
efforts were necessary, would, by a judicious use, derive im- 
portant benefits from it. Molasses, beer, and cider, accord- 
ing to circumstances, might be used as substitutes. The 
substitution of bacon and kiln-dried com meal in the South- 
em division will have, it is believed, valuable effects. They 
are both much more congenial to the habits of the people iu 
that section of the country. Com meal hus another, and, 
in my opinion, great and almost decisive advautage — it re- 
quires so little art to prepare it for use. It is not easy to 
make good bread of wheat flour, whilst it is almost impossi- 
ble to make bad of that of Indian corn. Besides, wheat is 
much more liable to be damaged than the Indian com ; for 
the latter is better protected against disease, and the effects 
of bad seasons in time of harvest, than any other grain ; and, 
when injured, the good is etisily separated from the bad. 
Experience proves it to be not leas nutritious than wheat, or 
any other grain. Parched com constitutes the principal 
food of an Indian warrior ; and such arc its nutritious 
qualities, that they can support long and fatiguing marches 
on it alone. 

I nest proceed to consider the system of supplying the 
army with provisions, or the establishment of a comraissii- 
riat ; and, as they are connected in their nature, I projH>se to 
consider that part of the i-esolutioa in relation to a commis- 
sariat, and the mode of issuing the rations, at the same 
time. 

The system established at the last session will, in time 
of peace, be ade*iuato to the cheap and certain supply of the 
anny. The act provides for the apix>intmcnt of a commis- 
sary general, and as many assistants as the service may re- 
quire, and authorizes the President to assign to them theii 
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duties in purchasing and issuing rations. It also directs 
that the ordinary supplies of the army should be purchased 
on contracts to be made by the commissary general, and to 
be delivered, on inspection, in the bulk, at such places as 
shall be stipulated in the contract. Document marked J, 
contains the rules and regulations which have been estab- 
lished by the order of the President, aud presents the ope- 
ration of the system in detail. It is believed that it is as 
well guarded against fraud as any other department of our 
military supplies ; and, judging from the contracts already 
formed under it, will, when improved by experience, proba- 
bly make a considerable saving. It would improve the sys- 
tem, to authorize the appointment of two deputy commis- 
Barics, one for each division, with the jiay, n^nk, and emolu- 
ments of major of infantry, to be taken from the line, or 
from citizens ; and so to amend the act of the last session, 
as to authorize the President to appoint the assistant com- 
missaries, either from the line or from citizens. When the 
aHBistant commissary is not taken from the line, to make his 
pay equal to that of a subaltern appointed from the line, it 
ought to be fifty dollars per mouth, with two rations a day. 
It should be the duty of the deputy commissaries to perform 
such service as the commissary general might prescribe, and 
particularly to inspect the priuciiml depots, and, in cases of 
necessity, to make the necessary purchases. When a suita- 
ble Bubaltcrn cannot be had, or when his services are neces- 
sary in the line, the power proposed to be vested in the 
President to select from citizens would be important. It is 
not believed that any other alteration would be necessary in 
peace ; but the system would require great enlargement in 
war, to render it sufficiently energetic to meet the many vi- 
cissitudes iuuideutal to the operation of war. It would 
then be necessary to divide the system into two divisions ; 
one for 2>urchaaing, and the other for issuing of rations, with 
as many deputy commissaries of purchases and issues aa 
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there may be armies and military Jistricts, tu wliom ought 
to l>e arlded a Buitable unml>cr of asflistants. The buKis of 
the B3mtciu ought in war to he tlie same as is now estaliliulicd. 
The ordinary supjilics ought to bo by contract on public 
proposals. By a judicious collection of provisiona ut proper 
depots, combined with an active and energetic Byetem of 
tmnsportation, it wotdd be seldom necessary to rCBort to any 
other mode of purchasing. To pmvidc, however, for con- 
tingencies, the purchasing department ought to be efKciently 
organized, and a branch of It, as ata*ady stated, attached to 
each army and mUitury department. As it h the means to 
be resorted to in cases of ncccbsity, It ought to |>0HHt;»H those 
liigh and discretionary powers which do not admit of exact 
control. It is, in its nature, liable to many abuaos ; and to 
prevent them from being great, more efficieut regulations 
and checkB are required than in any other branch of the 
general staff. 

The defects of the new contract system are so univer- 
sally acknowledged by those w]io have experienced its operiw 
tion in the lute war, that it cannot be necessary to make 
many observations in relation to it. Nothing can appear 
more absurd, than that the success of thu most important 
military operations, on which the very fate of the country 
may depend, should ultimately rest on men who are subject 
to no military responsiljility, and on whom there is no other 
hold than tlie penalty of a bond. Wlien we add to this ob- 
servation, that it is often the interest of a contractor to fail 
at the most tiritical juncture, when the means of supply be- 
come the moat expensivo, it seems strange that the system 
should have been continued for a single campaign. It may 
be said that, when the contractor fiiils, the commander has 
a right to purchase at his risk, by which the disasters which 
naturally result from a failure may be avoided. The obser- 
vation is more specious than solid. If, on failure of the con- 
tractor, there existed a well-organized system for purchasing 
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the supplies, tliere would be some tnxth in it ; but without 
Buch a system, without depots of provisions, and with the 
funds intended for the supply of the army perhaps in the 
hands of the contractor, his faihire must generalty be fatal 
to a campaign. It is believed that a well-organized com- 
mlBsariat, whose ordinary supplies are obtained by contract 
founded on public notice, possesses (besides those peculiar to 
itself) all of the advantages fairly attributable to the system 
of issuing rations by contract. It is equally guarded against 
fraud, and its purchases can be made on terms more advan- 
tageous. A considerable objection to the system of issuing 
the ration by contract is, that the merchants and capital- 
ists are deterred from bidding, by the hazard of issuing the 
ration; and thus the sphere of competition is contracted, 
and the contracts for supplying of the anny often thrown 
into the hands of adventurers. This objection is avoided 
under the present system, by which the nation will be 
cheaply supplied, and tlic danger of failure almost wholly 
removed. 

All of which id respectfully submitted. 

J. C. Calhoun. 

To the Boo. U. Cljlt, %eaker of the Honi« of Reprcseotativcs, 



BEPOBT 

On Roads and Canals, communicated to the House 
of Representatives, January 14, 1819. 

Sir, — In compliance with a resolution of the House of 
Beprcscntatives of the 4th of April, 1818, instructing the 
Secretary of War to report to that House, at their next ses- 
sion, " a plan for the application of such means as are within 
the power of Congress, for the purpose of opening and con- 
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Btructing such roads and canals as may deserve and rc<j^uire 
the aid of Goveroment, with a view to military opcratiooB 
in time of war ; — the transportatioo of munitions of war ; — 
and also a statement of the nature of the works above men- 
tioned, which have been commenced, the progress which has 
been mode, and the means and prospect of their completion ; 
together with such information as, in the opinion of the Secre- 
tary, shall be material in relation to the objects of the reso- 
lution ; " — I have the honor to make the following report : — 
A jadicioos system of roads and canals, constructed for 
the convenience of commerce, and the transportation of the 
mail only, without any reference to military operations, is 
itflelf among the most efficient means for " the more com- 
plete defence of the United States." Without adverting to 
the fact, that the roads and canals which such a system 
would require, are, with few exceptions, precisely those which 
would be required for the operation of war, such a system, 
by consolidating our Union, and increasing our wealth and 
fiscal capacity, would add greatly to our resources in war. 
It IB in a state of war, when a nation is compelled to put all 
of its resources in men, money, skill, and devotion to coun- 
try, into requisition, that its G-ovemment realizes, in its secu- 
rity, the beneficial effects from a people made i)ro8peroU8 
and happy by a wise direction of its resources in peace. 
But I forbear to pursue this subject, though so interesting, 
aud which, the further it is pursued, will the more clearly 
establish the intimate connection between the defence and 
safety of the country and its improvement aud pro8i>crity, 
as I do not conceive that it constitutes the immctliate object 
of this report. 

There is no country to which a good system of military 
rooda and canals is more indispensable than to tiie United 
States. As groat us our uiilitary capacity is, when compared 
with the number of our people, yet, when considered in re- 
lation to the vast extent of our country, it is very small ; 
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and if bo grout iin extent of territory lenders it very ilifficnJt 
to conquer us, m Ixis frequently been ubserved, it ou^lit not 
to be forgotten tlint it rendera it no less difficult for the 
(jkiveruuiciit tc afford j)rotection to every i^rlion of the 
oouimuuity. In the very nature of things the diflicnlty of 
protecting every |>art, bo long as our population bears so 
small a proportion to the extent of the country, cannot be 
entirely overcome, hut it luiiy bo very greatly diminished, 
by a good system of military roads and canaU. The neces- 
sit}' of such a system is still more a]>parent, if we take into 
consideration the character of our political maxims and in 
stitutions. Opjjosed in principle to a Urge standing army, 
our main reliance for defence must be on the militia, to be 
called out frequently from a great distance, and under the 
jjressure of an actmil invasion. The experience of the lale 
war amply proves, in the present «tate of our internal im- 
provements, tbe delay, the unoortainty, the anxiety, and ex- 
liausting effects of such calls. The facta are too lecent to 
require details, and the iiuprestiion too deep tu Ihj soon for- 
gotten. As it is the part of wisdom to profit by experience, 
«o it ia of the utniust importance to prevent a recurrence of 
a similar state of things, by the application of a portion of 
our means to the construction of such roads and canals as 
arc required, " with a view to military operations in time of 
war, the transportation of the munitions of war, and more 
cimplete defeucc of the United States." 

In all questions of military preparations, three of our 
frontiers require special attention : the Eastern, or Atlantic 
frontier J tbe Northern, or Canadian frontier; and the 
Southern, or the frontier of the Gulf uf Mexico. On the 
west and north-west we are secuiv, — except agaiuHt Indian 
hostilities ; and the only military prejmrations required in 
that quarter are sucii as are UL'ce».sary to keep the Indian 
tribes in awe, and to protect the li-oulier from their ravages. 
All of our great military efforts growing out of a war with a 
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European power, mnat, for the present, be directctl towards 
our Eastern, Nortliem, or Soutliern frouticra ; and the roada 
and canals which will enahlc the Government to concentrate 
its means for defence, promptly and cheaply, on the vulner- 
able jwints of either of these frontiers, are those which, in a 
military point of now, require tlie aid of the Government. 
I propose to consider each of those frontiers separately, — 
beginning with the Atlantic, wliich, in many rcapectSj is the 
weakest and most exposed. 

From the mouth of the St. Croix to that of the St. 
Mary's, the two extremes of this frontier, is a distance along 
the lino of the coast and princi[>al bays, without following 
their sinuosities, of about 2,100 miles. On this line, includ- 
ing its navigable rivei's and bays, are situated our most 
populous cities, the great depots of the wealth and commerce 
of the country. Thiit portion of it which extends to the 
Chesapeake has, with the exception of the cities and their 
immediate neighbt^rhoixl, a sparse p<)pulati(in, with a low 
marshy country, extending back from 100 to 150 miles. To 
the north of the Chesapeake, inclusive, it affords every where 
deep and bold navigable bays and rivers, which rendily admit 
vessels of any size. Against a line so long, so weak, so ex- 
posed, and presenting such strong motives for depredations, 
— hostilities the most harassing and exhausting may be 
carried on by a naval power j and should the subjugation of 
the countr}' ever be attempted, it is probable that against 
this frontier, facing Europe, — the scat of the great powers of 
the world, — the princijial efforts would be turned. Thus 
circumstanced, it is the duty of the Government to render it 
as secure as possible. For much of this security wo ought 
to look to a navy and a judicious and strong system of forti- 
fications ; l)ut not to the neglect of such roads and canals as 
will enable the Government to concentrate, promptly and 
chea])ly, at any point which may be menaced, the necessary 
force and means for defence. To resist ordinary hostilities, 
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having for their object the tleatraction of our towns, and the 
exhaustion of our means, the force ought to be drawn from 
the country l3'ing between the coast and the sources of tho 
princiiml rivers which discharge through it into the ocean ; 
hut to resist greater eOijrts, aiming at conquest, should it 
ever be attempted, the force and resources of tlie whole com- 
muuity must be brought into resistance. To concentrate, 
then, a sufHcient force on any point of this fi-ontier which 
may be invaded, troops must be marched, and munitions of 
war transported, either along the line of the coast, or from the 
interior of the Atlantic States to the coast ; or, should tho 
invading force be of such magnitude as to require it, fVom 
the Western States ; and the roads and canals necessary for 
the defence of this frontier, are those which will render those 
operations prompt, certain, and economical. 

From tho coast to the Alleghany Mountains, and the high 
land separating the streams which enter into the St. Lawrence 
from those of the Atlantic, in which the principal Atlantic 
rivers take their rise, the distance may be averagetl at about 
250 miles ; and the whole extent from the St. Mary's to the 
St. Croix is intersected at short intervals by large navigable 
rivers, and tlie principal roads of this portion of our country, 
through which its great commercial operations are carried 
on. These, aided by the steamboats now introduced on al- 
most all of our great rivers, present great facilities to collect 
the militia from the interior, and to transport the necessary 
BuppUes and munitions of war. 

Much undoubtedly remains to be done to perfect the roads 
and improve the navigation of the rivers ; but tliis, for the 
most part, may be safely left to tho States, and the com- 
mercial cities particularly interested, as tho appropriate ob- 
jects of their care and exertions. The attention of both has 
recently been much turned towards these objects, and a few 
years will probably add much to facilitate the intercoiu^se be- 
tween the coast and the interior of the Atlantic St*tet. 
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Veiy different is tlie case with tlie great and important Hue 
of coaimunication, extending along the coast through the 
Atlantic States. No object of the kind is more important ; 
and there ia none to which State or individual capacity is 
more inadequate. It must be perfected by the General 
Government, or not be perfected at all, at least for many 
years. No one or two States have a sufficient interest. It 
is immediately beneficial to more than half of the States of 
the Union, and, without the aid of the General Government, 
would require their co-operation. It is at all times a moat 
imjfortant object to the nation, and, in a war with a naval 
power, is almost indispensable to our military, commercial, 
and financial operations. It may, in a single view, be con- 
sidered the great artery of the country ; and when the 
coasting trade is suspended by war, the vast intercourse be^ 
tween the North and South, which annually requires 500,000 
tons of shipping, and which is necessary to the commerce, 
the agriculture, and manufactures of more than half of the 
Union, seeks this channel of communication. If it were 
thoroughly opened by land and water ; — if Louisiana were 
connected by a durable and well-fini.shed mad with Maine, 
and Boston with Sa\'annah, by a wull-CHtabliahcd line of in- 
land navigation, for which so many facilities are presented, 
more than half of the pressure of war would be removed. A 
country so vast in its means, and abounding in its vanoue 
latitudes with almost all of the products of the globe, ip al- 
most a world of itself ; and with the facility of intercourse, 
to perfect which the dieposablo means of the country is ade- 
quate, would flourish and prosper under the pressure of a 
war with any power. But, dropping this more elevated view, 
and considering the subject only as it reganls "military 
operations in time of war, and the transportation of the mu- 
nitions of war," what could contribute so much as this com- 
munication to the effectual and cheap defence of our Atlantic 
frontier ? Take the line of inland navigation along the coast, 
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the whole of wbicli, it is estijuatcd, conlil be comjjlctcd for 
eea vessols by digging 100 niiU-s, and at tlie exjjeuse of 
$3j000,000, the ailvunlugc which an enoniy witli n naval 
force now lias, by rapidly moving along the coaflt, and har- 
assing and esliaiisLing the country, would liO in u great 
measure lost to him. In fact, the capacity for rapid and 
jirompt movements and concentration would be, to the full, 
08 much in our powcn We would have, in most of the 
points of attack, a shorter lino to move over, in order to 
concentrate our means ; and, aided by steamboats, would 
have the capacity to pass it in a shorter time, and with 
greater certainty, than an enemy, even with a naval su- 
])eriority, would have to attack us. Suppose the fleet of such 
an enemy should a[)peiir off the Capes of Delaware ; before 
it could pOKsibly appivach and attack Pbiladfljihin, infor- 
mation, by telegraphic communication, might be given to 
Baltimore and New York, and the forces stationed thei*e 
thrown in ftr its relief. The same might take place if Bal- 
timore or New York should be invaded j and should aa at- 
tack be made on any of our cities, the militia and regular 
forces at a great distance along the coast could in a short 
time bo thrown in for its relief. By this B{>cody communicutioa, 
the regular forces, with the militia of (hi? cities nnd their neigh- 
borhood, v^c»uld be sufficient to repel ordinary iuvaaions, and 
would either jirevent, or greatly diminish, the Iiarassing calls 
upon the militia of the interior. If to these considerations we 
add the character of the climate of the southern portion of 
the Atlantic frontier, so fatal to those whose conBtitutiouBure 
not inured to it, the value of this sj'stem of defence, by the 
regular troops and the militia accustomed to the climate, will 
be greftlly enhanced. Should the line of inland navigation 
be constructed, to enjoy its benefits fnlly, it will be necessary 
to cover it against the naval opemtions of an enemy. It is 
thought that this may be eaady effected to the south of the 
Chesapeake, by land and steam batteries. That bay itself 
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U one of the most imj)ortant links in the line of comnitini- 
cation, and its defence aj^inst a naval force ought, if pracli- 
cnbie, to be rendered complete. It was carefully aun'eyed 
the last summer W skilful officera for this purpose, in part, 
and it is exptcted that their report will thn)w imich light 
upon this important subject. Long Island Sound, another 
part uf the line which is exposed, can be fully defended by a 
naval force only. It reiuains, in relation to the defence of 
the Atlantic frontier, to consider the means of commuiiication 
between it and the Western States, which require the aid of 
the Government. Most of the observations made relative to 
the increased strength and capacity of tlie country to bear up 
under the pressure of war, from the coastwise cummuuieatiou, 
are applicable in a high degree at present, and are daily be- 
coming more so, to those with the Western States; and 
should a war for conquest ever be waged against us (an event 
not probable, but not to be laid entirely out of view), the 
roads and camds necessary to complete the communication with 
that portion of our country would be of the utmost importance. 
The interest of commerce and the spirit of rivalry be- 
tween the great Atlantic cities wil> do much to perfect the 
means of intercourse with the West. The most important 
lincB of communication appear to be from Albany to the 
Lakes ; from Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, and 
Richmond, to the Oliio Kiver ; and from Charleston and 
Augusta to the Tennessee, — all of which are now command- 
ing the attention, in a greater or less degree, of the scctiona 
of the country immediately interested. But iu such gieafc 
undertakings, so interesting in every point of view to the 
whole Union, and which may ultimately become necessary to 
its defence, the expense ought not to fall wholly oa the por- 
tions of the country immediately interested. As the Govern- 
ment baa a deep stake in them, and as the system of defence 
will not be perfect without their completion, it ought, al 
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least, to bfear a proportional ehare of the expense of their 
construction. 

I proceed next to consider the roads and cftnals connect- 
ed with the defence of our northern frontier. Tliat portion 
of it which extends to the cast of Lake Chaaif>hiin has not 
heretofore been the scene of extensive military operations, 
and I am not sufi&ciently acquainted with the nature of the 
Cfjuntry to venture an opinion whether w.^ may hereafter be 
called on to moke considerable militar,* efforts in that quarter. 
AVithout, then, designating any military improvements as 
connectCKJ with this portion of our northern frontier, T would 
suggest the prapriety, should Cougresa approve of the plan for 
a military imrvey of the country, to be hereafter projH)sed, to 
make a survey of it the duty of the eugmeers who may be 
designated for that i>nrp08e. 

For the defence of the other part of this line of frontier, 
the most imixirtant objecta arc, a canal or water communica- 
tion between Albany and Lake George and Lake Ontario, and 
between Pittsburg and Luke Eiio. The two former have Vicen 
commenced by the State of New York, and will, when complet- 
ed, connected with the great inland navigation along the coast, 
enable the Govemmentj at a modemte expense, and in a 
short time, to transport mmiitions of war, and to concentrate 
its troops fmm any jjortiou of the Atlantic States, fresh and 
imexhausted by the fatigue of marching, on the inland fron- 
tier of the State of New York. The road commenced by 
order of the Executive, from Plattsburg to Sacketts Harbor, 
is essentially connected with military ojierations cm this por- 
tion of the northern frontier. A water communication from 
Pittsburg to Lake Erie would greatly increase our jjower on the 
upper lakes. The Alleghany Kiver, by its main bmnch, is said 
to be navigable >vithin seven miles of Lake Erie, and by French 
Creek within sixteen milca Pittsburg te the great mili- 
tary depot of the country to the west of the Alleghanies ; imd, 
if it were connected by a canal with Lake Erie, would furnish 
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militan' Riipplies with facility to the upjier \nkes as well as to 
the country watered by the Mismsaippi, If to these commu- 
nications we add a rood from Detroit to Ohio, which has al- 
ready been corameuced, and a canal from the Illinois Kivcr to 
Lake Micbigan, which the growing population of the State 
of Illinois renders very important, all the facilities which 
would be essential, to carry on military oi)eration8 in time of 
war, and the transportation of the munitions of war, for the 
defenco of the western portion of our northern irontiers, 
would be affonled. 

It only remains to consider the system of romls and canals 
connected with tlie defence of oar southern frontier, or that 
on the Gulf of Mexico. For the defence of this portion of 
our comitry, though at present we^ik of itself, nature has 
done mudi. The bay of Mohile, and the entrance into the 
Mississippi through all its channels, arohigldy capable of de- 
fence. A military sun'oy has Iwen made, and the necessary 
fortifications have been commenced, and will bo in a few 
years completed. But the real strength of this frontier is 
the Mis^iismppi, wliich is no less the cause of its security than 
that of its commerce and wealth. Its nvpid stream, aided by 
the force of steam, can, in the hour of djmger, concentrate at 
onc« an irreKistible force. Made strong by this noble river, lit- 
tle remains to be done by roade and canals for the defence of 
our southern frontier. The continuatinn of the road along 
the Atlantic coast from Hilledgovillc to New Orleans, and the 
completion of the road wliich has already been commenced 
from the Tennessee River to the same jilacc, with the inland 
navigation through the canal of Carondelet, Lake Ponchar- 
train, and the islands along the coast, to Mobile, covered 
against the operations of a naval force, every facility required 
for the transportation of the munitions of war, and move- 
ments and concentration of troops, to protect this distant 
and important frontier, would Iw; afforded. Such are the 
Djads and canals which militai^' operations in time of war, 
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the transportAtion of the munitions of war, and tho more 
complete defence of the United States, require. Many of 
the roads and canids which have been suggested, are no doubt 
of the first importance to the commerce, the manufactures, the 
agriculture, and political prosperity of the country, but are 
not, for that reason, less useful or necessary for military pur- 
poses. It 18, in fact, one of the great advantages of our 
country, enjoying so many others, that, whether we regard its 
internal improvements in relation to military, civil, or political 
purposes, very nearly the same system, in all its parts, is re- 
quired. The road or canal can scarcely be designated, which 
is highly useful for military operations, that is not equally 
required for the industry or political prosperity of the com- 
munity. If those roads or canals had been pointed out which 
are necessary for military- purposes only, the list would have 
l>een small indeed. I have therefore presented all, without 
regard to the fact that they might be employed for other 
uses, which, in the event of war, would be necessary to give 
economy, certainty, and succeefl to our military operations, 
and which, if they had been completed before the late war^ 
would, by their savings in that single contest in men, money, 
and reputation, have more than indemnified the country for 
tho expense of their construction. I have not prepared an 
estimate of expenses, nor pointed out tho particular routes 
fur the roads or canals recommended, as I conceive that 
this can be ascertained with satisfaction only by able and skil- 
ful CDgineor^, after a careful survey and examination. 

I would therefore resf ectfiilly suggest, as the basis of the 
system, and the first measure in the plan for the application 
of such means as are in the power of Congress, that Con- 
gress should direct such a survey and estimate to be made, 
and the result laid before them as soon as practicable. The 
expense would be inconsiderable, for, as the army can furnish 
able military and topographical engineers, it would be prin- 
cipally confined to the employment of one or more skilful 
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civil enrrineerSj to be associated witli them. By their com- 
bined skill, an efficient Bysteni of militaiy roads and canals 
would be presented in detail, accompanied with such estimates 
of expenses as may be relied on. Thus, full and satisfactory 
information would be had ; and though some time might be 
lost in the commencement of the system, it would be more 
than compensated by its assured efficiency when completed. 

For the constnictiun of the roads and canals which Con- 
gress may choose to direct, the army, to a certain extent, 
may be brought in aid of the moneyed resourees of the 
country. The propriety of employiug the army on works of 
public utility cannot be doubted. Labor adds to its useful- 
ness and health. A mere garrison life is equally hostile to 
its vigor and discipline ; both officers and men become the 
subjects of its deleterious cfTccts. But when the va.st extent 
of our country is comi)arod with the extent of our military es- 
tablishment, and taking into consideration the necessity of cm- 
ploying the soldiers on fortifications, barracks, and roads, con- 
nected with remote frontier posts, we ought not to be sanguine 
in the expectation of aid to be derived from the army in the 
construction of permanent military roads and canals at a 
distance from the frontiers. When our military posts corao 
to be extended up the Mississippi aud Missouri as far as ia 
contemplated, the military frontier of the United States, 
not iueluding sinuoyities, aud the coasts of navigable bays 
and lakes opening iuto our country (as was stated in 
a former report), will present a line of more than nine 
thousand miles, and, including them, of more than eleven 
thousand. Thinly scattered along so extensive a frontier, 
it will he impossible, I fear, without leaving some points 
exposed, to collect any considerable bodies in the interior 
of the country to construct roads and canals. 

As connected with this subject, I would respectfully 
suggest the propriety of making an adequate provision for 
the soldiers while regularly and continually employed in 
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constructing works of public utility. The present allowance 
ia fifteen cents a day, which is considered sufficient in oc- 
casional ^tigue duty, such as ia now done at mu&t of the 
jHists ; but if systematic employ on permanent works should 
be made the regular duty of soldiers who can be spared for 
that purpose, a compensatinn (taking into the estimate the 
obligation of the Government to provide medical attendance 
and pensions to the diseased and disabled sokliers), not 
znuch short of the wages of daily hibor, ought to be granted 
to them. Without such provision, winch is dictated by 
justice, an increase of dcijcrtion and difficulty in obtaining 
recruits ought to be exjwcted. Among the leading induce- 
ments to enlist is the exemption from labor ; and if the life 
of a soldier should be equally subjected to it as that of other 
citizens in the same grade, he will prefer, if the wages are 
much inferior, to labor for himself instead of laboring for tho 
public. The pay of a soldier is sixty dollars per annum ; and 
if he were all<jwed, when employed permanently on fatigue, 
twenty-five cents a day, and suppose him to be employed two 
hundred days in tlie year, his compensation, including his pay, 
would be one hundrud and ten dollars per annum — a sum, it 
is thought, considerably short of the average wages of labor. 
If this sum should be allowed, the greater portion of it 
ought to be paid at the expiration of the term of enlistment. 
If fifteen cents a day were so reserved, and tlie soldier should 
be employed oue thousand days in the five years for which 
lie is enlisted, it would constitute a sum of one hu!idrud and 
fitty dollars, to be paid at the expiration of his term, which 
ought, in the same nmnner as the bounty Imd, to bo made 
to depend on an honorable discharge. This would furnish 
an important hold on the fidelity of the soldiers, and would 
DO a powerful check to the great and growing crime of deser- 
[tion. Au honorable discharge is now worth but little to tho 
Boldier ; and the conBe([uence is, that desertions are more 
frequent with those enlisted binco the war thau those whc 
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were then enlisted, and are entitled to Ihc bounty in land 
on their honorable discharge ; the latter patiently waits the 
expiration of hi8 term of ecrvice, while the former frequently 
seizes the first favorable opportunity for desertion. 

Should Congress tliink j)roper to commence a system of 
roads and canals for the "niui-e coiuplete defence of the 
United States," the disbursement of the sums appropriated 
for the purpose might be made by the Department of War, 
under the direction of the President. Where incorporated 
companies are already fonued, or the road or canal already 
commenced under the superintendence of a State, it j>erhai)8 
would be advisable to direct a subscription on the part of 
the United States, on such terms and conditions as might 
be thought proixir. In other cases, and where the army 
cannot be made to execute it, the work ought to bo done by 
contract, under the superintendence and inspection of officers 
of the engineer corps, to be detailed for that purpose. It is 
thus the Crovemment will be able, it is thought, to constnict 
on terms at least as favorable as corporate comjmnics. The 
system of constructing all public works (which admit of it) 
by contract would be attended with important advantages. 
It has recently been ado])tcd iu the constructiun of fortifica- 
tions, and, it is expected, will be attended with beneficial 
effects. The principal works at Mobile and New Orleans 
have been contracted for on terras considerably under the esti- 
mate of tlie engineers. Such a system extended to military 
roads and canals, combined with a carcful inspection and super- 
intendence by skilful engineers, will enable the Government 
to complete them with economy, durabilit}', and dispatch. 

In the view which has becu taken, I have thought it 
improper, under the resolution of the House, to discuss the 
constitutional question, or bow far the system of interaal im- 
provements which has been presented, may be carried into 
effect ou the principles of our Government ; and, therefore, 
the whole of the arguments which arc used, and the measures 
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proposed, must be considered as depending on the decision of 
that question. 

The only military roads which liave been commenced are, 
from Plattsbur*; to Sacketts Harbor, through the Chateau- 
gay country ; from the northern boundary of the State of 
Tennessee, and crossing the Tennessee Kiver, near the Muscle 
Shoals, to Madisonville, Lnuisiana ; and fn>m Detroit to 
Kort Meigs, at tho f )ot of the rapids of the Miami of the 
Lakes. Documents marked A, B, and C, show tho progress 
which has been mude. These roads have been corameuccd, 
and thus far comiileted, by the labor of the soldiers, who, 
while they are so employed, receive fifteen cents per day, 
with an extra allowance of a gill of whiskey. The labor of 
tho troops is the only means within the reach of the de- 
partment of completing these roads ; and as the troops are 
GO employed only when they are not engaged in active ser- 
vice, it is impossible to state, with accuracy, when the roads 
will be completed. 

J. C. Calhoun. 

11l Hon. UxxvT Cut, Spetker of the Houm of Re})r«ieiitaUTes. 



LETTER 

bx relation to an additional Military Academy, com- 
municated to the Ilouse of Representatives, Janu- 
aiy 29, 1810. 

Petawmett or War, January 16lM, 1810. 

In reply to that part of your letter of the 20th of No- 
vember, which requests my opinion on the expediency of es- 
tablibhing one or more additional military academies, and 
their places of location, aud such other information and facts 
as 1 may deem proper to commuuicale on these subjects, 
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witb the probable aDmiol expeosea of tbese establishraents, 
I have the honor to make the tbllowing statement : — 

The number of cadets now authorized byhtw is two huD- 
dred aud lit>j, who are divided into four classes ; the cadets 
of one of which every year terminate their studios, and are 
promoted into the army. As the academy ib now nearly 
full, it is jiDjbable that the number which will annually ter- 
minate iheir studies, and, cnusequeutly, will be candidates 
for promotiou, will not be much short of fifly. The mun- 
ber of vociiuciea in the army, which have occurred from the 
Ist of August, 181C, to the let of May, 1818, hiw been one 
hundred and furty-eight. or aI»out eighty-four per uimum ; 
but, as it iB probable that the causes which have ojierated to 
produce »o iiiauy vacancies in thin time liave been accidental, 
and consequent on the change from active service to the in- 
activities of a j^ieace establishment, there will not, it is be- 
lieved, in future bo so many ; and that the cadets who will 
annually terminate their studies at Weat Point will be equal, 
or nearly so, to the annual average vacancies. lu this view 
of the subject, an additional military academy would not 
now be required. But it seems to me that the question 
ought not to be determined by a reference simply to the 
wants of our military peace establishment, which, from our 
geographical ixjsition, aud '.he policy of our Government, 
will always bear a small proportion to the poputaliuu of the 
country, and to our mititarj' establishment in time of war. 
So far i'rom ji^^duating the number or extent of our military 
academies, by the want of the army in time of peace, the 
opposite principle woulil probably l>e more correct ; that, 
in proportion, as our regular military i^Ktablishment is small, 
the Government ought to be careful to disseminate, by edu- 
cation, a knowledge of the art of war. 

The anny itself is a practical school of this art, which, 
except in the higher branches, may, where it bears a large 
proportion to the population of the country, supersede other 
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modes of perpetuating or disseminatiug this inilit^pcusable 
Art. But ill a country situated as ours is, with a Huialt 
standiug anuy, and far removed from any power from wliicb 
we have mucli to fear, the iiujiortaut knowledge of the art 
of defending onr shores will, in a long pcoee, without Iha 
particular (mtronage of the Govcrnraeat, be nearly lost. 

The estabhshiucnt of military academics is the cheapest 
and safest mode of producing iiud perpetuating this know- 
ledge. The Government ought to furnish the means to 
those who are willing to bestow their time to acquire it. 
The cadets who cannot be pnmdcd for in the army will re- 
turn to private life ; but in the event of war, their know- 
ledge will not be lost to tlie country. The Gox'ernmcnt may 
then avail iUelf of their military science ; and, though they 
may not bepnicticiiUy acquainted with all uf the details of the 
duty in the anny, tliey will acquire it in a much shorter time 
than those wlio have not had the advantage of a military 
education. No truth is better supi>orted by history than 
that, other circumstances being nearly equal, victory will be 
on the side of those who have the best instructed oHicers. 
The duties of a soldier arc few aud simple, and, with well- 
instructed officers, they can be acquired in a short time ; as 
our own experience, and that of other countries, has satis- 
factorily proved. To form competent officers, iu the present 
improved state of tho art of war, is muck more difficult ; as 
UQ officer, besides a knowledge of the duties belonging to the 
soldier, has others of a more difficult nature to acquire, and 
which can only be acquired by a long experience, or by regu- 
lar military education. 

With these views, I would recommend one additional 
military academy. It ought to be placed where it would 
mutually acC4)mniixlatc t!ie Southern and Western portions 
cf our country, which are the most remote from the present 
institntitin. Besides an additional academy, I would sub- 
mit, for the consideration of the committee, the propriety 
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of cstiiblisliing a scliwl of practice, to be fixeil near the seat 
of Government. On this importunt Bubjcet, I reHpcctfiilly 
annex, as a part of this communication, a report from Gen- 
eral Bemartl and Colonel McKee to this Department, in 
which the subject is so fully discussed as to supersede the 
necessity of any further observations. The expenses of erect- 
ing the nocessarj- ImiMings for an additional military acad- 
emy, on a scale a.s exteriKive as that at West Point, would 
cost about one hundred and thirty thousand doUare, of which 
sum, however, but a small part would bo required for this 
year. The current expenses 'of the institution would (ex- 
cluding the pay of the c.idets, which is sixteen dollars pei 
month, and two rations per day) probably nmouat to about 
twenty-two thousand dollars per aumun. 

For the school of practice there would be hut little ex- 
pense, except the erection of the necessary buildings for the 
accommodation of the institution. The pay of the superin- 
tendent and professors, should they be even taken from citi- 
zens, would not exceed eight thousand five hundred dollars, 
which would constitute nearly the whole of the current ex- 
pense, as the lieutenants of the artillery and engineers, 
while at the institution, will not receive any additional pay 
or emoluments. The expense of the buildings may be esti- 
mated at eighty thousand dollars, of which, however, but n 
tmall part would l>e required for the present year. 

I have the honor to be your most obedient servant, 

J. C. Calhouk. 

Hon. K. M. JoaNBox, Cbnirmon of tlio Conunittoe ) 
on Military AfTBii-flv Uoum of IteprfMntatirea. | 
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Estimates for the year 1819, communicated to tlie 
House of Representatives, December 22, 1818. 

DerARTME?iT or Wab. De^atiher IWA, 18181 

Sm, — I have received your three letters of the 16th and 
17th instant, in relation to the estimates of the War De- 
partment for the ypar 18U> ; in anBwer to which T respect- 
fully submit, for the conNiduniiion of the committee, the re- 
ports and Ktatumonta upon which the estimates were formed. 
It in believed that they will ait'ord a much fidler and more 
satisfactory view of the reasons which governed the Depart- 
ment in determining the antoimt of the respective appropria- 
tions which have been asked for, tlmn could be presented 
within the onlinnry limits of a letter. The documents are 
80 voluminous, tluit, to avuid the tn:)uhlc of ct^pyinj;, I have 
transmitted the originals ; and I must request of you to Te- 
turn them, after the committee shall have dune with them. 
Should it be thought advisable to lay any part of tliom be- 
fore the House, they can be copied for that purpose. 

Under the head of " pay of the army," it i.s estimated 
tliat there will be a probable balance, at the eud of the year, 
of about ^300,00U ; and, consequently, that sum may be 
deducted from the appropriation of the ensuing year. Or- 
ders have been j^iveu to stispenfl the works at House's Point 
until the line between the United States and Lower Canada 
Bhall be determined. The sum of $200,000, which was es- 
timated for it, will probably not bo required, and may bo 
omitted in the appropriation for furtiQcaiious. 

Since the estimates were formed, the contracts under the 
new system fur supplying the array with provisions after the 
1st of June noxt have been coniph^tud, and it is ascertained 
that a reduction may be made under thu head of subsist* 
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ence. Tlie contract system will terminate on tl;e 1st of 
June next. To complete the deliveries under tlie present 
contracts until that time will probably require the sum of 
$303,441 ; and it is estimated that the expense of subsist- 
ence from the 1st of June, 1819, iit which time the system 
of supplying the army by companies will commence, until 
the 1st of June, 1820, cannot exceed $503,700 j but as 
four fifths of the rations will be required, by the terms of 
the contracts, to be delivered between the Ist of June, 1819, 
and the 1st of January, 1820, the sum of $403,160 will bo 
neceasftr}* to meet the delivories in 1819 ; and consequently, 
the whole ap])ropriation ruquiiod for the next year, under 
this head, will be $706,001, instead of $858,125, the sum 
stAted in the estimate. On a review of the estimate for 
clotliiug, it is believed that the sum of $400,000 will bo 
ample ; and, consequently, $30,000 may be subtracted from 
the estimate. Document marketl E, will show on whut 
grounds the sum of $50,000 is asked for the medical and 
hospital department. On the Ist of January last it Wfis es- 
timated that there was a balance of $15,000, which, added 
to the sum appropriated for the current year, viz., $15,000, 
makes $30,000, as applicable to the service of this year ; in 
addition to which, there was transferred to this item, by or- 
der of the President, during the present year, the sum of 
$50,000. The disbursements in the medical and hospital 
department will probably not fall short of $70,000 during 
the present year. 

By the statement from the Ordnance Department, 
marked G, it will appear that no new contmct has been 
made during the present year for cannon, except with Wirt 
& Clark ; and, consequently, the estimates under that item 
are on account of old contracts, and will be necessary to 
meet the engagements under them. It will also ap(>ear that 
the sum of $70,000, instead of $50,000, will be required foi 
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the arsenal at Augusta. The estimate for the atsenal at 
Frankfort is to complete the works commenced there. 

The appropriations already made, of $200,000 on account 
of subsistonco, and 950,000 for arreuraj^es for holding Indian 
treaties, will of course he deducted from ihcir respective 
items in the general appnipriation. 

There will pmlmhlj* he a hnlanoe, under the head of 
bounties and premiums, of near $30,000 ; which sum will 
be applicable to the service of the ensuing year^ and may be 
taken from the sum contained in the estimates. 

The appropriations made for the current expenses of the 
army, for the year ISlSj amounted to $3,599,245, which, 
of course, excludes the disbursements for fortifications and 
ordnance, which are of a permanent nature. The appro- 
priation asked for the current expenses of the year 1819, 
excluding the same disbursements, and estimating the ex* 
pense of subsistence under the new system of supplying the 
army, for seven months only (viz., from the 1st of June, 
1819, until the 1st of January, 1820), amounts to 83,077,789, 
making a differencu of 8521,456. 

The estimates have been formed on the supposition of 
our military establishment being full, which, in that case, 
would consist of 12,656 officers, non-commissioned officers, 
musicians, and pri^'ates. 

If further iulbrmatiun should be required, it will afford 
me pleasure to give it. 

I have the honor to be your most obedient servant, 

J. C. Calhoun 
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Extra Pay to Soldiers on Fatigue Duty. Communica- 
ted to the House of Representatives, Jan. 15, 1810. 

DxrAhTiiEVT or Wab, January \4th, 1S19. 

In conformity with the resohitiona of the Houfie of Reii- 
rosentativea of the 6tli and 7tii instant, " directing the Sec- 
retary of War to report to the llouse of Representatives the 
present strength and distribution of the army of the United 
States, and to subjoin to such rejwrt the number and value 
of the extra days' labor performed by the several detacli- 
menta thereof, respectively, in the yeur ending on the 30tb 
day of October last, U]>ou roads or other objects of fatigue 
duty ; together with a statement of such objects, if any thero 
are, of a similar nature, to which it is contemplated to di- 
rect the labor of the troij[>3 in the current year, distinguish- 
ing the sums expended on roads ; and, aUo, to include in the 
report of the strength of the army called for by the resolu- 
tion of the (>th iustantj the amount in value, if any, of the 
extra compensation in subsistence, clothing, or pay, allowed 
the troops for extra lalior during the year ending on the 30th 
of October last, in fatigue duties, diatinguishiug that which 
has been besJ awed in compensation for Ubor on mads ; " I 
have the honor to sta^ that the report which I had the 
honor to lay before the House, the ISth of November last, 
in compliance with the resolution of the House of Represen- 
tatives of the 20th of April, 1818, gives the strength and 
distribution of the army of the United States. 

The report of the Third Auditor of the Treasury De- 
partment, trausiuitti-d hen?with, furuislies '^ the number and 
value of the extra days* labor performed by the several de- 
tachments of the army, in the year ending the Ist day of 
October, 1818, upon roads and other objects of fatigue du- 
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ty. In relation to " such objecU of a similar nature, lo 
which it is contemplated to tliivct the labor of the troops in 
the present year," I have to state, that it is contemplated to 
employ the soMiors, as far as practicable, upon thu road be- 
tween PlattBburg aud Sackotts Harbor, in the State of New 
York ; upon tho road from Detroit to Fort Meigs, in the 
State of Ohio ; upon the road from the filusclc Shoal, in 
Tennessee, to Madiscnvillc, &c. ; and upon furtificatious aud 
tho repairs of barracks, particularly in constructing the bar- 
ruuks at Baton Rouge. Ko extra subsiiiteuce, except whis- 
key, nor extra articles of clothing, are allowed to soldiers 
while employed on extra labor ; when a greater quantity of 
clotliing than what is allowed by fixed regulations is issued, 
its value is detlucted from the pay of the soldier. 

I have the honor to bo your most obedient servant, 

John C. Calhoch, 

Th« Spenker of tli« IIoum of Represent ntiT» of the United Slates. 



LETTER 
In relation to tho Yellow Stone Expedition. 

DxTAiiTircvT or Was, Detember StifA, 1819. 

Sir, — In reply to your letter of the , requesting to 

bo informed of the expenditures which have been, and which 
are likely to be, incurred in fitting out and prosecuting tho 
expotlition ordca'd to the mouth of the Yellow Stone, on the 
Missouri River, aud of the objects intended to be accomplished 
by the expedition, I have the honor to make the following 
statement :— 

The inclosed report and estimates trora the Quarter- 
master General, marked Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, with a state- 
aieut of the duty performed, and that which is contemplated, 
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exhibits the pxpenae of the expedition up the Misacmri, for 
the last, and next succeeding three 3'ears, with a similiir 
statement in rclution to that on the Mississipifi. Though 
tlie last is not reivrrod to in your letter, yet, as the two 
movements constitute a part of the same sj'stem of measures, 
T believed that it would not be unacceptable to the Com- 
mittee t^ receive a statement of the whole expenses incurred, 
or likely to be incurred, in its execution. 

The exijedition onlured to the mouth of the Yellow Stone, 
or rather to tlic Maodan YiUage (for the military occupation 
of tlie fomier, depending on circumstances, is not yet finally 
determined on), is a part of a system of measuR's, which has 
for its objects, the protection of our north-western frontier, 
and the extensiun of our fur trade. It is on that frontier 
only, that we have ranch to fear from Indian hoetilitiua. The 
triljea to the south-west are either so inconsiderable, or sur- 
rounded by white population, and, what is not of less im- 
l>ortance, so cut off frum intercourse with all forcigu nations, 
that there are reasonable grounds to believe that we shall iu 
future be almost wholly exempt from ludiau warfare in that 
quarter. Yary different is the condition of those on our 
north-western border. Tliey are open to the influence of a 
foreign power, and many of the most warlike and powerful 
tribes, who, by the extension of our settleiiiunts, are becom- 
ing our near neighbors, are yet very little acquainted with 
our power. To guard against their hostility, it has been 
thought projter to increase our forces on that frontier, from 
one to three regiments ; and to occupy new posts, better cal- 
culated to cut off intercourse between the Indians rceiding in 
our territory, and foreign traders, or posts ; and to garrison 
them with a force suflBciently strong to overawe the neighbor- 
ing tribes. Witli this view, measures have been taken to es- 
tablish strong posts at the Council Bluff, and the Mandan 
Village, on the Missouri ; at the mouth of the tSt. Peter's, on 
the Mississippi; and the Falls of St. Mary's between Lakes 
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Suporior anil Huron. The posts at Green Bay, Chicago, 
Ri)ck Inland, and Prairie du Chien, will still he continued. 
The jKtsta ut the mouth of the St. Peter's, and the Council 
Bluff, have already been occupied ; and at the llandan Vil- 
lage will probably Ihj, the next summer. The position at the 
Falls of St. Mary's, haa been reconnoitered, and it is intended 
to make preparations the next summer to occupy it. The 
occu]>ation uf these posts \«'ith an adei]uate force will, it is 
believed, by ostablisliing over the various tribes in that 
quarter, the influ**nce of our Government, and jn-eventing or 
diminishing that of others, have the most beneficial effects. 
The position at the Council Bhiff is a very important one, 
and the post will conscfiuently be rendered strong, and will 
be occupied by u sufficient garrison. It is about half way 
between St. I^ouis and the Mandan Vilhige, and is at that 
|)oiut on the Missouri, which approaches the nearest to the 
post at the mouth of the St. Peter's, with which, in the 
event of hoBtililies, it may co-operate. It is, besides, not 
more than 180 miles in advance of onr settlements on the 
Mifisouri, and is in the centre of tho most powerful tnbes, 
and the most numerous Indian pojiulution, west of the 
Mississippi. It is believed to be the best position on the 
Missouri, to cover our flourishing settlements in that quarter, 
and ought, if it were wholly unconnected with other objects, 
to be established for tluit jjurpose alone. 

The position at the Mandan Village has been selected for 
a military post, on account of the many advantages it is sup- 
posed to possess. At that point the Missouri approaches 
nearest the establishment of the Hud&t>n Bay Company, on 
the IU:d River of the Lukes, near the mouth of the Assini- 
boin ; and at the same point it takes a direction to the south, 
which, in the event of hostilities, would render it more diffi- 
cult for any force which might be brought against it, from 
the possessiuna of our northeni neighbors, to interrupt the 
communication with the jwsts below. It is, besides, well 
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situated to protect our traders, and to prevent tliose of the 
Hudson Bay Compflny from extending their trade towards 
the head waters of the Missouri, and along the Rocky Moun- 
tains within our limits, which tract of country is said to 
abound more in fur, and of a Iwttcr quality than any other 
portion of this continent. The \xiM. at the mouth of the St, 
Peter's is at the head of navigation on the Mississippi, and, 
in addition to its cumwauding position in a'lation to the 
Indians, it possesses great advantages either to protect our 
trade, or to prevent thai of foreigners, The post contem- 
plated at the Falls of St. Mary's, will, it is believed, he of 
veiy great importance. The position, as has been stated, hiia 
been reconnoitred, and it is found that the communication 
between the two lakes can be coiinnjmded frum our side, 
as the channel passes close under the western shore. Thia 
may be established and maintained at vory little additional 
expense. When these posts are all established and occupied, 
it is believed, with judicious conduct on the part of our ofH- 
cers, that our north-weKterri frontier will be rendered much 
more secure than heretofore, and that the most valuable fur 
trade in the world will be thrown into our hands. Trade and 
presents, accompanied by talks calculated for the purpose, 
are amongst the most powerful means to control the acti<m 
of the savages ; and so long as they are wielded by a foreign 
hand, our frontier must ever be subject to the calamity of 
Indian warfare. By the treaty of 1794 Great Britain ob- 
tained the right of trade and intercourse with the Indians 
residing on our territory ; which gave her nearly a monopoly 
of the tnule with the various tribes of the lakes, the Mis- 
Bissippi, the Missouri, and a decided control over all their 
meafiures. The effects of this ascendency over them nmst be 
remembered, and lamented, so long as the history of the late 
war shall he perused. The most distressing occurrences, and 
the greatest disasters of that period, may be distinctly traced 
to it. This right of trade and intercourse with the Indiana, 
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wLicIi hue to us proved so pernicious, ended in the war, and 
wftB not reserved by the treaty of Ghent ; and, in the year 
of 1816, Conp^rcss passed a law, which authorized the Presi- 
dent to prohibit foreigners from tmding with the Indians 
residing within our limits, and instructions have been given 
under the act to prevent such trade ; but it is obvious that 
the act and instmctions to Indian agents, can have but little 
efficacy to remedy the evil. Without a njilitaiy force pro- 
perly distributed, the trade would still be continued ; and 
even if it were prevented, that which is more pernicioua 
would still remain — Indian talks at the British posts, ac- 
companied with a profuse distribution of presents. 

This intercourse is the great Bouroo of danger to our 
peace ; and until that is stopped our frontiers cannot be 
safe. It is estimated that upwards of three thousand In- 
dians from our side of the lakes visited Maiden and Drum- 
mond's Island the last year ; and that, at the latter place 
alone, presents were distributed to them to the amount 
of ninety-five thousand dollars. It is desirable that this in- 
tercourse should terminate by the act of the British Grovern- 
luent ; and it is believed that it has been continued by its 
agents in Canatla, rather in consequence of the practice b^ 
fore the late war under the treaty of 1796, than by the di- 
rect sanction and authority of the Government. Its atten- 
tion has, however, been called to it through the proper 
department ; and, as it is wholly inconsistent with the friendly 
i^datiou between tlie two countries, it ta hoped that it will 
not be permitted in future. The occupation of the contem- 
plated posts will, in the mean time, put in our liand the 
power to correct the evil. The points on the lakes will ena- 
l)le the Government, not only to check effectimlly all trade 
with foreigners iu that quarter, but also to restrain the 
Indians from passing our limits. On that side the remedy 
will be compltitc. 

On the MiHsissippi and the Missouri, the posts at the St. 
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^eter's, and the MiinJaa Villtige, are well selected for the 
■ame [nirpoae. From the Lake of ihc Woods, westwardly, 
the 49th parallel of latitude is the boundary established by the 
late convention between the United States and the British 
PussesRions. The Iliidfion Hay and the North-west Compa- 
nies have several posts and trading cstahlishmonts which are 
believed to be much to the south of this line, and, conae- 
(|ueutly, within our torrlt^jry. When the boundary is ascer- 
tained and marked, the policy of the act of April 29th, 1816, 
already referred to, may, by meanB of those posts, be effoctu-* 
ally enforced ; and, in that quarter, as well as on the aide 
of the lakes, we will have the power to exclude foreign- 
ers from trade and intercourse with the Indiaus residing 
within our limits. Tlie facility of communication, by the 
Mississippi and Missouri, with our posts on those rivers, is 
so inuch greater than that between Hudson's Bay or Montre- 
al (particularly without passing through our territory) and the 
British posts north nf mirs, that onr ascendency over the In- 
dians of those rivers, h<)th us to trade and power, ought, with 
judicious measures on our part, to be complete. 

I deem it my duty respectfully to suggest to the com- 
mittee, as it is intimately connected with the subject of the 
present inrjiiiryj that the present system of Indian trade Is 
defective ; and, tliat besides endangering the peace of our 
country, it cannot meet, on equal terms, the well-organized 
tmding associations of our northern neighbors. I will, how- 
ever, forbear from presenting any additional observations on 
tills p*jint, as the report which I had the honor to make 
to the House of Representatives on the 5th December, 1818, 
contains my views in relation to it. 

The ultimate success of the contemplated meaauros must 
neces-sarily depend very much on the manner in wliich they 
are executed. With tliis impression, great care has been 
taken to select officers in every way well calculated to effect 
the objects of Goverarnent . Strict orders have also been given 
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to use every effort to preserve peace with the Indians, and 
imprciis tliem fuvorahly with our character ; and it affords me 
much pleasure to Etate to the committee that the conduct of 
Colonel Atkinson (who has received every aid in the Indian 
Department from Major P. Fallon, the agent) and Colonel 
Leavenworth, — the former of whom commands the troops on 
the Missouri, and the latter those on the Mississippi,— as well 
as that of their officers and men, has been very satisfactory, 
and fully justified the ctjnfidonce reposed iu them. There is 
every reason to suppose that, under their judicious conduct, 
the posts will be established and maintained without exciting 
the hostility or jealousy of the Indians. 

I have the honor to be your most obedient servant, 

J. C. Calhoun. 

Hon. A. Smcts, Cfaairmiui of the > 
Oouuuitlee on Military Aflain. ( 



REPORT 

On the subject of civilizing the Indiana, communi- 
cated to the House of Representatives, January 
17 th, 1820. 

Depabtvekt of Wis, Jim, 15*A, 1820. 

SiH, — In compliance with a resohition of the House ol 
Representatives of the 6th instant, " that the Secretary of 
War be directed to report whctlier any, and, if any, what 
prcgresB has been made in the civilization of the Indian tribes, 
and the sums of money, if any, which have been expended 
on that object, under the act of the last session," I have the 
honor to make the following, statement : — 

No part of the appropriation of ^lOjOOO annually, made 
nt the last session, fur the civilization of the Indians, has 
jei been applied. The rreeident was of opinion that the 
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>bject of the act would l>e more cerhiinly effected, by apply- 
ing the sum appntpriated in aid of the efforts of societies, or 
individuals, who might feel disposed to bestow their time 
and resources to effeet the object contem]>lated by it ; aud a 
circular (of which the inclosed is a co}iy) was addressed to 
those individuals and societies who have directed their atten- 
tion to the civilization of the Indians. The objects of the 
circular were to obtain informationj and disclose the views of 
the President, in oixler to concentrate and unite the efforts 
of individuals and societies, in the mode contemplated by 
the act of the last session. The information collected will 
enable the President to apply, early in this year, the sum 
appropriated. The ecoDomy and intelligence with which it 
will be applied, under the superintendence of zealous and 
disinterested individuals, will, it is hoped, carry into effect, 
us far as practicable, the views of Congress. 

While many of the Indian tribes have acfjuired only the 
vices with which a savage people usually become tainted, by 
their intercourse with those who are civilized, others appear 
to be making gradual advances in industry and cinlization. 
Among the latter description may be placed the Cherukecsj 
ChoctawH, Chickasaws, and perhaita the Creeks, most of the 
remnants of the Six Nations in the State of New York, the 
WyandotSj Sonccas, and Shawanees, at Upper Sandusky 
and Wapaghkonetta. The Cherokces exhibit a more favor- 
able appearance than any other tribe of Indians. There 
are already established two flourishing schools among them : 
one at Bnunard, under the superintendence of the American 
Board for Foreign Minsions, at which there are at present 
about 100 youths of both sexes. The institution is on the 
Laucasterian plan, and is in a very flourishing condition. 
Besides reading, writing, and arithmetic, the boys are taught 
agriculture, and the ordinary mechanic arts ; and the girls, 
»ewing, knitting, and weaving. At Spring Place, in the same 
nation, there is a school on a more limited scale, under the 
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Buperinlendcnce of the United Brethren, or Moravians 
Two other schools ftre projected, in the same nation ; one by 
the American, and the other by the Baptist Board for 
Foreign Missions ; and airangemcnts arc Tnakiug to establish 
two other Bchools among that portion of the Chentkee nation 
which reside on the Arkansas. The Choctaws and Chicka- 
eaws have recently evinced a strong desire to have schools 
established among them, and measures have been taken by 
the American Board for Foreign Missions for that purpose. 
A part of the former nation Imve appropriated §'2,000 
annually, out of their annuity, for seventeen yeare, as a 
school fund. A jtart of the Six Nations in New York, have, 
of lat«, made considoi'ahle improvements ; and the Wyandots, 
Senecofl, and Shawances, at Upper Sandusky and Wnjwigh- 
konetta, have, under the suporiatendence of the Society of 
Friends, made considerable advances in civilization. 

Although partial advances may be made, under the 
present system, to civilize the Indians, I am of an opinion 
that, until thcro is a radical change in the system, any eifurt 
which may bo raade must fall short of complete success. 
They must be brought gradually under our authority and 
laws, or they will insensibly waste away in vice aud misery. 
It is impossihlc, with their customs, that they should exist 
as independent communitiuH in the mitlst of civilized society. 
They are not, in fact, un indepwideut people (I simak of 
those surrounded by our poi)ulation), nor ought they to be so 
considered. Tlioy should bo tala-n under our guanlianship ; 
and our opinion, aud not theii-s, ought to prevail, in measures 
intended for their civilization and happiness. A system lesp 
vigorous may protract, but cannot arrest their fate. 
^^m I hav6 the honor to he your most obedient ser\*ant, 

^H J. C. Oaluoun. 



Hoa Q. Clat» Spe«lcMr uf ihe Uoose of Rcpr«MntaliTaa 
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CIRCULAR. 

DcFAiniBfT or Wak, Sfplfmhn- Sd. 1819. 

Sir, — In onler to render the sum of $10,000, unnually 
apjjrojtriated at the last session of Congress for the civiliza- 
liou of the Indians, as extensively boneficiul as [roiwiblc, the 
PreBident id of opiaion that it ought to bo ap})Ued in co- 
operation with the exertions of benevolent associations^ or 
individuals, who may choose to devote their time or means 
to effet't the object couteni|datcd by the act of Congress. 
But it will be in disi^e usable, in order to apply any portion 
of the sum appropriated in the manner proposed, that the 
plon of education, in addition to reading^ writing, and arith- 
metic, should, in tbe iiistnictiou of the boys, extend to the 
practical knowledge of the mode of agriculture, and of such 
of the mecbanic arts aa are suited to the condition of the 
Indians ; and in that of the girls, to spinning, weaving, and 
sewing. It is also indispensable that the establishment 
should be fixed within the limits of those Indian uutlons who 
border on our settlements. Such associations or individuals 
who are already actually engaged in educating the Indians, 
and who may desire the co-operation of the Government, 
will report to the Department of War, to be laid bofure the 
President, the locatiot of the institutiuus under their super- 
intendence, their funds, the number and kind of teachers, 
the number of youths of both sexes, the objects which are 
actually embraced in their plan of education, and the extent 
of tlic aid which they require ; and such institutions as are 
formed, but have not gone into actual operation, will report 
the extent of their funds, the places at which they intend to 
Aiake their establishments, the whule number of youths of 
both sexes which they intend to educate, the number and 
kind of teachers to be employed, the plan of education 
mlopted, and the extent of the aid required. 
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This information will be necessary to enable the Presi- 
dent to determine whether the appropriation of Congress 
ought to lie a]>plied in co-operation with the institutiona 
which may retiuest it, and to make a just distribution of the 
sum approjiriuted. 

In proportion to the means of the Government, co-opera- 
tion will be extended to such institutions as miiy be approved, 
as well in erecting necessary buildiugSj as iu their current 
expenses. 

I have the honor to be your most obedient servant, 

J. C. Calhoun. 



KEPORT 

On the Military Academy at West Point, comnmni- 
cated to the House of Representatives, February 
25th, 1820. 

pEPAKTMiLKT OF Wim, February 23d!, I82a 

Sir, — In compliance with the resolution of the House of 
Bepreseutativesof the 26th of February, 1819, "that the Sec- 
retary of War be instructed to report to the House, at an 
early period of the next session of Congress, a copy of such 
ndes and regulations a« shall have been adopted for the govern- 
ment of the Military Academy, together with a list of the ca- 
dets who were attached to the academy on the Ist of January, 
1815, and of such as shall have been appointed between the 
said 1st of Januar)* and the 30th of September, 1819, exhib- 
iting the date of their several appoiutments, with the States 
and Territories from wlience they came ; a list of such as shall 
have resigned or have been dismissed, and at what jjeriod ; also, 
a list of such as shall have been commissioned in the anny, 
with the date of their commissions, and of such as shall have 
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jresigued, with tlic date of their resignation ; also, that the Sec- 
retary be instructeil to report, an aforesaid, whether aoy, and, 
if any, what, legislative provisions are necessary for the more 
couvenietit or^nization and government of the said academy, 
the better to insure a strict obedience to all proper orders, and 
a suitable respect to the rights of those whose duty it may be to 
yield obedience ; " I have the honor to transmit a report from 
the Engineer Department, marketl A, which contains the 
rules and regulations for the government of the aciidemy, and 
a list of cadets, as required. 

Id reply to so much of the resolution as relates to the 
better organization and government of the Military Acade- 
my, I would respectfully submit a copy of a report from 
the academic stafl'to this department, marked B ; and a copy 
of a report of the superintendent of the Military Academy, 
containing propositions for its new organization, marked C ; 
with a copy of a report of Genpral Bernard, and Colonel 
McRae, containing remarks on the plan proposed by the super- 
intendent, marked D. The improvements of which the 
Military Academy is thought to be susceptible, are so fully 
discussed in thcHe reiwrts, as to render unnecessary many 
additional observatiuua ; and the few which I propose to 
make will be principally confined to the propositions to sepa- 
rate the academy from the corps of engineers, to increase the 
number of professors and a^iiHtants, and to ei^ualize the 
compensation of the former. 

The Military Academy has acquired a character and im- 
portance which seem not to have been contemplated in its 
origimil institution. It originated in the act uf the 16th of 
March, 1802, whicli created the corps of engineers. By that 
act the President was authorized to establish a corps of en- 
gineers, to consist of one principal engineer of the rauk of 
major, with six assistant engineers of the rank of captains 
and liuiitenants, to which were added ten cadets ; and tbc act 
directed that the corps thus organized should be stationed 
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at West Point, and Bhoulil constitute a Military Acailemy. 
TIio priaeipal engineer, and in Lia absence tlie next in rank, 
wflB made superintendent of the academy ; and the Secretary 
of War wus authurizcd to purchase such books, impIemeDts, 
and apijamtus, as should be necessary for the use of the ia- 
stitution. In the next year, by the act of the 3d of Febni- 
ary, 1803, tlic President was authorized to attach to the en- 
gineers two teachers, one of the French lan^mgc and the other 
of drawing. The institution remained without any change 
in its character unlil 1808, when, by the act of the 12th of 
April of that year, authorizing the raising of an additional 
uiihtary force, two cadets were attached to each couijtany of 
infantry, riflemen, aud artillery, authorized to be raised un- 
der it ; making, in the whole, with the ten cadets originally 
attached tu the corps of engineers, one hundreti and fifty 
cadets. Tho institution was further enlarged, and changed 
in its character, hy tho act of the 25ih of April, 1812. 
Three professors wei-e then added; one gf natur.d and exper- 
imental philosophy, another of mathematics, and the other 
the art of engineering in all its branches, with an nsaistunt 
to each pmfi'ssor ; and the cadets, including tho.se that were 
authorized to be appointed in 1818, were increased to two 
hundred aud fifty, without being attached to any particuhir 
corps. The act also provides that the cadets, after ]>assing 
through the respective classes, should receive reguhir degrees 
from the acatlemic staff, aud should be promoted into any 
corps, according to the duties they may be deemed competent 
to perform. Tlie academy was thus inci-eascd from ten ca- 
dets to two hundred and fifty ; and, instead of being constitu- 
ted wholly of coipB of engineers, an at its original institution, 
and being intended to educate officers exclusively fur tluit cordis, 
it now comprehends within its scheme of education officer 
of every arm of the service. Under its present organization 
it is, in fact, as intimately connected with one corps of the 
army as another ; yet the provision of the act of the 16th of 
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Marcli, 1S02, which places the sui>erintcndcnce of the insti- 
tuliun under the charge of the chief of ihe corps of the eof^- 
net'rs, and, in his absence, the next in command, still 
continncs. It is obvious tliat tlie organization would be 
more siiii]jle, and would correspond more perfectly with its 
present character, if the academy were wholly separated from 
the engineer corps, and tlie President were authorized to se- 
lect the fiupcrintcndent from any corps of the army in whicb 
the most suitable character might be found. The field of 
selection for so important an office would thue be enlarged, 
and the in&titution be brought more directly under the con- 
trol of the Government. An additional reason will be found 
for the change projioscd, in the fact that the station origi- 
nally assigned to the corps of engineers at West Point, since 
the eiJargement of that corps and the great increase of its 
duties, is not the most suitable. Experience liaa proved that, 
in time of peace, the chief of the corps should be stationed 
at the seat of Government, to su})erinteud, under its imme- 
diate control, the great and important duties assigned to the 
corps. Most of the officers belonging to it are, in fact, assigned 
to important duties at a distance from the academy. The ori- 
giual connection with the corps has thus become almost nom- 
inal; and the interest of the institution would, it is believed, 
be promoted, as has been stated, by their entire sepamtiou. 

The number of professors and assistant professors is be- 
lieved to bo too few for the wants of the academy ; and the 
two additional professors, one of chemistry, and one of artil- 
leiy, with the increase of the assistant professors and teachers 
recommended in the report of General Bernard and Colonel 
McRae would greatly increase the usefulness and respecta- 
bility of the academy. The professor of chemistry might 
peiTorm the duties of post surgeon, as in our country the 
medical profession and that of chemistry are usually united- 
Tho number of assistant professors is found to be so inade- 
quate at present, that cadets are appointed to perform the 
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duty of assistants. Tlie oltjections against the employment 
of cadets fur that purpose contained in tho rejjort of the aca- 
demic stair, are deemed satisfiictory. 

I entirely concur in the opiaiou of the superintendent of 
the academy, that the jwy of the professors ought to be 
eq^uulized, and that the compensation of the other professors 
ought to be made equal to ttiat of natural and experimental 
philosophy, who receive the pay and emoluments of a licu- 
teoant-colonel. Neither the dLtfercnco iu the duties of the 
professors, nor the difference iu the capacity to perform those 
duties, is so considerable as to justify the present difference 
in their pay ; and Una compensation than that proposed, it 
is beLieve<l, will not always cotumand suitable talent. The 
compeusatiun ])n>posed in the report of tho superintendent, 
for the teachera and assistant professt^rs, appears to be just 
and proportionate to that of tho professors. The pay of the 
BUperintendent of the academy, de|)ends at present ou his 
commission and rank ; and as the most suitable officer for 
the post may hold an inferior rauk, and as hie duty and ex- 
penses as 8Ui>erintendent are the same, let his rank be whjit 
it may, it is conceived that it would be projier to allow tho 
superintendent tho pay and emoluments of a colonel, pro- 
vided his rank does not give hini a greater compensation. 
The present superintendent, who has performed his duties 
with zeai and ability, receives only tho pay and emoluments 
of a major of en^iueera ; and it ia known that his compen- 
sation is inadcfiuate to meet the expenaes to which he ia 
subjected, as superintendent, in a ])laco so frcfjucnted by 
strangers as West Point. Th« julditional number of pnjfessors 
and assistants, and the change in the compensiiticn which has 
been propose<l, will add something to the expenses of tho 
institution ; but tlie great improvement which it will make 
will much more than compensate the public. The pay of 
superintendent and professors constitutes but a small portion 
of the expense of the academy. The pay and subsistence of 
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the cadets, the cost of buildings, fuel, statiouery, books, &c., 
constitute the body of the expenses ; yet it 13 njanifest that 
these, without a suitublc number of able and experienced 
professors, are of no avail. The annual expenses will be but 
little affected, whether the number and pay of the professors 
arc adcijuatc or inadequate ; but the prosperity of the insti- 
tution must necessarily depend almost wholly on their num- 
ber and ability. Without a sufficient number of professors, 
every braucli of knowledge necessary to perfect an oificer to 
diseliarge Km duties cannot be taught, and without a HufH- 
cieut compensation, ade<[uato talents, and experience to tench 
that well, which may be directed to be taught, cauuut be 
commanded- A just degree of lil^erality in the compensation 
of the superintendent, professors, and teachers, is thus 
necessarily connected witii true econuiny, by rendering the 
other and most heavy expenses uf the instiLutiou iu the high- 
est degree effective. 

It will not be necessary to apfwint an additional quarter- 
master as paymaster, as recommended in the report of the 
BUperintendont, as one of the assistant deputy-quartenunstera 
has been assigned to West Point, and no great inconvenience 
is experienced iu making payment to the oiBcers and cadets 
belonging to the institution under the present law. 

The change of the age for admission, from fourteen to 
twenty-one, the periods now fixed by law, to that proposed 
iu the report of the superintendent, namely, from sixteen to 
twenty-one, would, for the reaeon assigned, be proper ; and 
the other change proposed, with the alterations contained 
in the remarks of General Bernard and Colonel Mcliae, ai>- 
pcars judicious, and would doubtless improve the condition 
of the academy. Many of them may however be made, per- 
haps a<lvantageously, the subject of regulation rather than 
law. In addition to tlie altemtions in the organization of 
the Military Academy prt^poscd in the documents wliich ac- 
Dompany thin report, I am of opiulun that the rules and ar- 
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tides of war are not siiitablo to the iustitution, and that a 
system ought to he formed for its government. Wlietliorthe 
cadets are, under tlie existing laws, suhject to the rtiles and 
art ieles <if war, np|K*arK iu BOinc degree douhtful. The court- 
martial in tlie case of Raglaud, Fairfax, Holmes, Vining, 
and Loriug, determined that they were not ; and, although 
the Attorney-General dissonled from that ojiinion, yet the 
court, on its being re-a«senibled to reconsider its opinion, 
adhered to its original decision, notwithstanding the opiniiiu 
of the Attomey-Oencral Tho interposition of Congress to 
settle a puint of so much iniiK)rtance would aocm to be neces- 
sary. The duties and rights uf the superiuteudeut, professor*, 
and cadets, ought to be rigidly defined, or collisions of the 
most dangerous character to the institution must occur. But 
should Cougiisss remove the present doubt, by siibjeuting the 
professors and catlets expressly to the rules and articles of 
war, it is believed that much uncertainty would still exist as 
to their respective duties and riglits. Many of tho provisions 
contained in the rules and articles of war appear not to be 
ai>plicalile to the Military Actidemy ; and of these, which of 
themselves appear to be so, it might bo doubtful, under the 
rigid construction which an act so highly penal as that which 
contaiiia the rules and articles of war ought to receive, 
wlicthor, as tho professors and cfidets are not named in any 
of the provisions, and as most of them ex|>rossly refer to offi- 
cers or soldiers, they couhl be so construed as to comprehend 
the fiprmer. Besides this uncertainty, other objectiuus of a 
weightier character exist against extending the rules and ar- 
ticles of war to the profosscirs and cadets. Many of the pro- 
visions, which a system for the government of the institution 
ought to contain, arc entirely omitted ; and the punishments, 
both as to kind and degree, which are necessary for the 
government of the army, are not required for that of the 
Military Academy. To remove these objections, I would 
respectfully suggest that the President be requested to pre- 
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A saitaUe system for the government of the ^lilitary 
"Atademy, to be laid before Congruss at their next eessiou 
for their approval. 

I cannot a^frain from observing, on a subject of so much 
imiwrtaace as the education of those who may be charged 
with the defence of the country, and on whose skill and fidel- 
ity our honor and security must so much depend, that, what- 
ever degree of perfection may be given to the Military Acad- 
emy at West Point, as an elementarj' school, yet our military 
education, in the higher branches of the art of war, must 
remain imperfect, without a school of application and practice. 
The eduwitiou at the Military Academy will be full aud com- 
plete for officers of iufaatrj' ; but those who may be promoted 
into the artillery and the corps of engineers, ought to have 
the means, in a school of application and practice, to com- 
plete their theoretical knowledge in the higher branches of 
the science connected with their profession, aud to apply the 
knowledge acquired to practice. It ought never to be for- 
gotten that the military science, in the present condition of 
the worldj cannot be neglected with impunity. It has be- 
come so coraitlicated and extensive as to re<j[uire for its ac- 
quisition extcusivo moans, aud much time to be exclusively 
devoted to it. It can only flourish under the patronage of 
the Government, aud without such potronago it must be al- 
most wholly neglected. A comparatively small sum expended, 
in time of i>eace, to foster and extend the knowledge of mili- 
tary science, will, in the event of war, bo highly beneficial to 
the country, and may prove the means of its sjifety. A 
school of practice aud application, with the exception of the 
cost of tliB necessary builJings, would be attended with but 
a small ex[)euse ; and, wiUi such an institution, officers 
would be trained who would be masters of every brunch of 
linowledge connected with their profession, aud who, by tlieir 
science, would be not only highly useful, but an ornament to 
their country. Without pursuing the subject any further, 
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I would respectfully refer the House to a report on this 
interesting subject made in obedience to its order, on the 
15tli of January, 1819. 

I have the honor to be your most obedient 8er\'ant, 

J. C. CALHOuy. 
Hoo. H. Clat, Speaker of the Houm of RepreMnUtireak 



REPORT 

On the Reduction of the Army, commuuicated to the 
House of Representatives, December 12th, 1820, 

Sir, — lu uhedience to a rcsolutiou of the House of Rep- 
reaentativea of the 11th of May laat, " directing that the 
Secretary of War report to this House, at the commence- 
ment of the next session, a ]>tan for the reduction of the 
army to six thousand non-commissioned officers, musiciane, 
and privates, and preservincr sucli parts of the corps of eng^i- 
necrs, as, in his opinion, without regard to that number, it 
may bo for the public interest to retain ; and, also, what 
saving of tiie public revenue will be produced by such aa 
arrangement of the army as he may propose in conformity 
with this resolution ; " I have the honor to make the follow- 
ing report : — 

I deem it proper, before a plan is presented in detail for 
reducing the iiriny, as proposed in the resolution, to state 
briefly the general principles on which it is conceived our 
military peace establishment ought to be organized. It will 
be readily admitted, that the organization of the army ought 
to have reference to the objects for which it is mainttoned, 
and ought to be such as may be best calculated to effect 
such objects ; as it must be obvious, on the sliglitcst reflec- 
^iuDj that on considerations connected therewith ought to 
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dependj uot only its members, but also the principles on 
wluch it ought to bo fonued. 

The necessity of a standing army in peace is not believed 
to be involved in the subject under consideration, aa the 
resolution presupposes the propriety of maintaining one, and 
in &ct, its neuesuity is so apparent, that, even those least 
favoruble to the army have never attempted to abolish it, or 
even to reduce it, since the late war, much below the num- 
ber prujKised in the resolution. The objects for which a 
standing army in time of peace ought to be maintained may 
be comprised under two classes ; those which, though they 
have reference to a state of war, yet are more immediately 
connected with' its duties in ])cace ; and those which relate 
immedintcly and sololy to war. Under the first class may 
be enumerated, as the leading objects, the garrisoning of 
the forts along our Atlantic frontier in order to preserve them, 
and to cause the sovereignty of the United States to be re- 
spected in their immediate neighborhood, and the occupying 
of certain commanding posts on our inland frontier, to keep 
in check our savage neighbors, and to protect our newly 
formed and feeble settlements in tliat quarter. These are, 
doubtless, important objects ; but are by no means so essen- 
tial as those which relate immediately and solely to a state 
of war ; and, though not to be neglected wholly, ought not 
to have any decided influence in the organization of our 
peace establishment. Without, therefore, making any fur- 
ther remark on this point of the inquiry, I will proceed to 
consider the other class, on which, as it comprises the great 
and kiidiug inducement to maiutain in this country a regu- 
lar army in peace, the prominent features of its organization 
ought to depend. 

However remote our situation from the great powers of 
the world, and however pacific our policy, we are, notwith- 
standing, liable to be involved in war ; and, to resist, with 
auccess, its calamities and dangers, a standing army in peace, 
Toi- T. — a. 
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in the prt^cnt improved state of the military sciencu, is aii 
itulifipensaltle prejjaration. The oi)posite upiuloti canuot be 
adopted, without putting to hazard the iudepeudence and 
safety of the country. I am aware that the militia is con- 
Bidcred, and in many respects justly, as the great niitiunal 
force ; but, to render them effective, every experienced officor 
must ackmtwledge, that they require tlio aid of regular 
troops. Supj)orted by a suitable corps of Lmined artillerists, 
and by a small but weU-discipUued boily of infantry, they 
may be safely relied on to garrison our forts, and to act ia 
field us light tnwps. In these scrvicee, their zeal, courage, 
and bai»it of using fire-arms, wuuld be of great importance, 
and would have their full ctTuct. To rely on them beyond 
this, to 6U])po8e our militia cajtable of meeting iu the open 
field the regular troops of Em ope, would be to resist the 
most obnous trutli, and the whole of our experience as a 
nation. War is an art, to attain perfection in which, much 
time and experience, particularly for the officers, are neces- 
sary. It is true, that men of great military genius occasion- 
ally ajipear, who, tliough without experience, may, when an 
army is already organized and disciplined, lead it to victory ; 
yet I know of no instance, under circumstances nearly equal, 
in which the greatest talents have been able, with irregidar 
and uudisciplined troops, to meet with success those regu- 
larly trained. Genius, without much experience, may com- 
mand, hut it cannot go much further. It cannot at once 
organize or discipline an army, and give it that military tone 
and habit which only, in the midst of imminent danger, can 
enable it to perform the most complex evolutions with preci- 
sion and promptitude. Those qualities which essentially dls- 
tingxiish an army from an equal assemblage of untrained 
indiWduals, can only be acquired by the instruction of ex- 
perienced officers. If they, particularly the coniiiany and 
regimental otfioors, are iuexperieuuwl, the army must remaiii 
jndiscijillned ; iu which case, the genius, and even experience 
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of the commander, will be of little avail. The great and 
leading objects, then, of a military cstahUshment in peace, 
onght to be to create and perpetuate military skill and ex- 
perience ; eo that, at all times, the country may have at its 
command a body of oiEcers, sufficiently numerous, and well 
instructed in every branch of duty, both of the line and 
staff J and the organization of the army onght to be such as 
to enable the Government, at the commcncemcDt of hostili- 
ties, to obtain a regular force, adequate to the emergenciea 
of the countrT,', properly organized and prepared for actual 
service. It is thus only that wo can be in the condition to 
meet the first shocks of hostilities with unyielding firmness, 
and to press on an enemy, while our resources are yet unex- 
hausted. But if, on the other hand, diareganling the sound 
dictates of reason and experience, we should in peace neglect 
our military establishment, we must, with a powerful and 
skilful enemy, be exposed to the most distressing calamities. 
Not all the zeal, coiu"age, and patriotism of our militia, un- 
supported by n^guliirly trained and disciplined troops, can 
avert them. Without such troops, the two or three first 
campaigns would be worse than lost. The honor of our 
arms would be tarnished, and the resources of the country 
uselessly lavished ; for, in proportion to the want of efficiency, 
and a proper organization, must, in actual service, bo our 
military expenditures. When taught by sad ex|>erieuce, wo 
would be compelled to make redoubled efforts, with exhausted 
means, to regain those very advantages which were lost for 
the want of experience and skill. In addition to the im- 
mense expenditure which would then be necessary, exceeding 
manifold what would have been sufficient to put our peace 
establishment on a respectable footiug, a crisis would be thua 
brought on of the moat dangerous character. If our Uberty 
should ever be endangered by the military power gaining tho 
ascendency, it will be from the necessity of making thoso 
mighty and irregular efforts to retrieve our affairs, after a 
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Berics of disasters, caused by the want of adequate military 
knowledge ; jnat iis, in our physical system, a state of the 
most dungeruus excitcnieDt and paroxysm follows that of 
greatest debility and prostration. To avoid these dangerous 
consequences, and to prepare the country to meet a state of 
war, particularly at its commencement, with honor and safety, 
much must dejjftnd on the orguuizutiun of our militar)* peace 
establishment ; and I have, accordingly, in a plan about to 
be proposed for the reduction of the army, directed my atten- 
tion mainly to that point, beUeving it to be of the greatest 
importance. 

To give such an orgJinization, the leading principles in its 
formation ought to be, that, at the commencement of hostili- 
ties, there shouM bo nothing either to new model or to create. 
Tbe only differeuce, consequently, between the peace and 
the war formation of the army, ought to be in the in- 
creased magnitude of the latter ; and the only change in 
pasaiug from the former to the latter, should consist in giving 
to it the augmentation which will then be necessary. 

It is thus, and thus only, the dangerous transition from 
peace to war may be matle without confusion or disorder ; and 
tho wertknesfl and danger, which otherwise would be inevit- 
able, be avoided. Two consequences result from this prin- 
ciple. First, the organization of the staff in a peace estab- 
lishment ought to be such, that every brauoh of it should 
be completely formed, with such extension as tho number of 
troops and posts occnpied nmy render necessarj' ; and, 
secondly, that tho organization of the line ought, so far as 
practicable, to be such that, in passing from the peace to tho 
war formation, the force may bo sufficiently augmented, 
without adding new regiments or battalions ; thus raising 
the war on the biisia of tho peace establishment, instead of 
creating a new army to be added to the old, as at the com- 
mencement of the late war. Tho next principle to be 
observed is, that the organizaliuu ought to be such as to in- 
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dncc, in time of peace, citizens of adequate talents and rc- 
«jfectability of character to enter and remain in the military 
service of tlie couatryj bo that the Govemraent may have 
officers at its command, who, to the requisite experience, would 
add the public conliiiencc. The correctness of this principle 
can hardly be doubted^ for, surely, if it is worth having an 
army at all, it is worth having it well commanded. 

These are the general prinoijiles upi^m which T projmse to 
form the organization of tho army, as proposed to bo re- 
duced under the resolution. By reference to Tables A and 
B, which contain the proposed and present organization, it 
will be seen that the principal difference between thera is in 
the reduction of the rank and file. Tho present organization 
of the staff, with its branches, is retained, witli slight alter- 
ations. The principal ehauges in it are in that of the Com- 
miasary-Gcnend of Purchases and tho Judge Advocates, by 
which it is intended that they should conform more exactly 
to the principles on which the other branches are now 
fomial. Tt is believed that the true principle of its organi- 
zation is, that ever}' distinct branch of the staff should ter- 
minate in a chief, to be stationed, at least in peace, near tho 
seat of Government, and to be made rt'sponsiljle for its con- 
dition. It is thus that tho Government may at all times 
obtain correct knowledge of the condition of the army in every 
particular, and be enabled to introduce mctliod, order, and 
economy in its disbursements. It is, at present, with slight 
exceptions, thus organizetl, and the beneficial effects of it 
have alreiuly been strikingly exemplified by experience. 
Since the passage of the act of the 14th of April, 1818, 
whicli gave the present organization to the staff, the expense 
of the army has been greatly reduced, while, at the same 
time, the various articles supplied have been improved in 
quality, and the punctuality with which they have been is- 
sued ; and while the movements of the army have, at least 
for the present, been rcnden-d more expensive, by occupying 
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tbo ilistaul frontier posts at the luoutli of the St. Peter'a 
and at the Council Bitiffs. By a statement from the Adju- 
tant and Inspector General, and the books of the second 
Auditor, marked C, containing the army disbursements from 
1818 to 1820 inclusive, it appears that the expense of the 
army in 1818, the year in whicli the present organization 
oommenced, amounted to $3,448,445 01, while the amount 
of warrants issued for current difibursements to the first of 
November tliis year, has amounted only Lo $2,C1G,526 11^ 
and the disbursements of the whole year will probably not 
exceed 62,700,000. In the year 1818, the aggregate 
average number of military establishments, including the 
cadets, amounted to eight tliDUsand one hundred and ninety- 
nine, and that of this year to nine thousand six hundred and 
elei'en. It h admitted that, during the same period, a con- 
siderable reduction has taken place iu many of tlic articles 
which constitute the supplies of the army, the effect of which 
Las been to reduce its expense j but, on examination, it will 
appear that the diminution on this account is much less than 
what, on the first impression, might be supposed. Many of 
the more considerable items which constitute the expenses 
of the army are fixed by law, and do not fluctuate with the 
change of prices, such as the pay of the officers and men, 
the subsistence of the former, and the allowance to them for 
servants, forage, transportation of baggage, &c. All of the 
items estimated for by the Paymaster-General, excepting 
clothing for servants, which is of smalt amount, partake of this 
character ; to which, if we mid those of the Quartermaster- 
General's estimate, which, although the price of some of 
them have, in the period under consideration, been reduced, 
yet that has been at least bulanced in the increased expen- 
ditures of that department for the two last years, by the ex- 
tension and increased number of the military posts j it will 
result, that the reduction in the expense of the army by the 
diminutioij of prices is substantially confined to the clothing, 
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medical, and subsistence departments. Some pains have 
been taken to ascertuin tliis diminution in the varimis arti- 
cles supplied by tbcnij and it bas resulted in the belief, that 
the average of those supplied by the clothing and medical 
departments wore, in the year 1818, about seven per cent. 
higher than in this^ and in the subsistence about forty per 
cent. With this data, it is ascertained (see Table D), that 
the expense of the army this year, hud no diminution in price 
since 1813 taken place, would have amounted, deducting for 
the average number of the two years and allo^nng for the 
expenditures of the Seminole war in 1818, to al>out 
$2,791,038 55. This sum deducted fmm $3,748,445 01, tho 
expense of the anny in 1818, and gives for the actual saving, 
after allowing for the diminution of prices, the sum of 
f 957,35G 46 (see Table D), which has been eft'ectcd through 
the organization of the present staff, by enabling the Depart- 
ment to t!U]KTintend, in its minute details, as well the va- 
rious disbursements of the army, as the measures taken to 
prevent the waste of public property. The amount of sav- 
ing may appear to be ver)' great, but it is confidently be- 
lieved that it cannot be materially reduced by any just mode 
of calculation of wliich the subject is susceptible. 

As great as tliis result ia, it is only in war that the bene- 
fits of a proper organization of the statY can be fully realized. 
With a complete organizatiou, and experienced officers, 
trained in jieiice to an exact and punctual discliarge of their 
duty, the Having in war (not to insist on an increased energy 
and success in our military movements) would be of incal- 
culable advantage to the country. The number of deputies 
and assistants in each branch ought to be regulated by the 
exigency of the service, and this must obviously depend luoro 
on the number of posts than on the number of troops ; and 
as no material change can, consistently with the public in- 
terest, be made as to the poets under the proposed reduction. 
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little dirainution can be made in the number of subordinate 
ofticers belonging to the staff. 

It is also proposed to retain the two majors and four 
brigiidier-genernls. Although it is not probable that there 
will be concentrate*!, in time of peace, at any one point, the 
force equal to the command of a single major or even of a 
brigadier-general, yet it is conceived that it is important to 
the Ber\'iee that they should be retained. As two regiments, 
with a proper proportion of artillery and light troops, con- 
stitute in our service one brigade, and two brigades a di- 
vision, the command of a major-general, the number of regi- 
ments and battalions under the proposed organization, thus 
gives a command equal to that of two majors and four brig- 
adier-generals. But a more weighty, and, in my opinion, 
decisive reason why Ihcy should be retained, may be found 
in the principle already stated, that the organization of the 
peace establishment ought to be such as to intluce people of 
talent and respectability to enter and continue in the mili- 
tary service. To give to the officers of the anny the neces- 
sary skill and acquirements, the miJltaty academy is an in- 
valuable i>art of our establishment ; but that alone will be 
inaiJequate. Tor this purpose reBi>ectability of rank and 
compensation must be given to the officers of the army, iu 
due proportion to the other pursuits of life. Every pnident 
individual, in selecting his course of life, must be governed, 
making some allowunoo for the natural disposition, essen- 
tially by the reward which attends the various pursuits open 
to him. Under our free institutions, every one is left free 
to make his selection ; and most of the pursuits of life, fol- 
lowed with industry and skill, lead to opulence and respec- 
tability, The proffssion of arms, in the well -established 
state oi things which exist among us, has no reward but 
what is attached to it by law ; and if that should be inferior 
to other professions, it would he idle to supfwse individuals 
possessed of the necessarv talents and character would be 
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induced to enter it. A mere sense of duty ought not and 
cannot be eufely relied on. It supposes that individuals 
would be actuated by a fltronger eenee of duty towards the 
Government than the latter towards them. 

If we may judge from expcrieuce, it seems that the 
army, even with those important conimands, which, from 
their rank and compensatioUj must oi>erate strongly on those 
who have a military inclination, does not present induce- 
ments to remain in it stronger thnn, nor even as strong as, 
those of most of the other respectable pursuits of life. 

The uuml)er of resignations has been ver}* great, of 
which many are among the most valuable officers. Should 
the number of generals be reduced, the motive for entering 
or continuing in the service must also be greatly reduced ; 
for, like the high prizes in a lottery, though they can bo ob- 
tained by a few only, yet they operate on all those who ad- 
ventare ; so the important stations which they occupy arc, 
with those best qualitied to serve their country, the princi- 
pal motives to cuter or remain in the anny. To retain them 
is, in fact, the cheapest mode of comiminding such talents ; 
for, to pursue the metaphor, if the high prizes were dis- 
tributed among all the tickets, there would be but few ad- 
venturers ; so, if the compensatiun attached to the general 
ofiScers were distributed proportionally among the other 
officers, the inducement which the army now holds* out for 
a military profession to individuals of a suitable character, 
would be almost wholly lost. If the generals were reduced 
to one major and two brigadiers, the saving woidd not ex- 
ceed 814,432 annually, which, diHtrihutcd among the officere 
in proportion to their pay, would give a lieutenant but 
^25 Ad additional pay, and to a captain ^30 87 annually, 
ft sum too inconsiderable to have much effect. 

1 will proceed next to make a few remarks on that por- 
tion of the organization which ])ro})08eB to reduce the rank 
and file, without a correspondent reduction of the battulioofl 
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aotl rej;iinou(s. By a reference to the table A, U will be 
seen tliat it is proposed to ndd the rifle regiment to those of 
the iafantry, and unite the ordnance and tho Ught and heavy 
artilk'ry into one corps of artillery, which, when thus blended, 
to form nine regiments of infantr)' and five battRlions of ar- 
tillery, fmin the latter of which the corps of oi-Jnancc is to 
be taken, to consist of one colonel and lieutenant-colonel, 
two ijiajors and seven captains, and as mnny lieutenants as 
the Prcbidt'nt nmy judge necessary. This orf^anizjition will 
require all the officers of the line of the j)re6ent anny to be 
retained. The reasons for the union of the corpp, as wuU as 
the other details, will be found explained in the proper place 
in the annexed tables. 

No position connected with the organization of the peace 
establishment is susceptible of being more rigidly jirovcd, than 
that the proportion of its officen* to tlic rank and file ought 
to be greater than in a war establishment. It results im- 
mediately from a jKtsitioii, the truth of which cannot be fairly 
doubted, and wliich I luive attempted to illustrate in the 
preliminary remarks, that the leading object in a regular 
army in time of peace ought to be, to enable the country 
to meet with honor and safety, jmrticuhu-ly at the commence- 
ment of war, the dangers incident to that state ; to effect this 
object, as far as practicable, the peace organization ought, 
as has been shown, to bo such, that in passing to a state 
of war, tlitru sliuulil be nothing cither to new model or to 
create ; and that the difference between that aud the war or- 
ganiaitian, uuj;ht to be simply in the greater magnitude of 
the latter. The apphcatiou of this pnacij)le hai governed in 
that portion of the formation of the proposed military es- 
tabliahmeut now under consideration. The companies, both 
of artillery and infantry, are proposed to be reduced to their 
juinunum jjcaco ibrmation, — the former to consist of sixty- 
four piivau's and non-commissioned officers, and the latter 
o;* thirty-seven ; wliich will give the aggregate of both corps 
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formedj six thousand three hundnnl and Hixteeu uon- 
com missioned officers, matucians and privutos. Wilbout add- 
iog an additional officer, or a single company, they may ba 
augtneuted, should a just precaution growing oiU of our 
foreign relationa render it necessary, to eleven thousand five 
hundred and fifty-eight ; and, pending hostilities, by adding 
two hundred and eighty-eight officers, the two corps, on the 
maximum of the war formation, niiiy bo raised to the re- 
spectable force of four thousand live hundred and forty-five of 
the artillery, and fourteen thousand four hundred and ninety 
of the iiifiintry ; — making, in the iiggregate, nineteen thousand 
and thirty-five offiijern, n'>n-commissioned oificers and pri- 
vates (see Table E). The war organization, thus raised on 
the basis of the peace establishment, will bring into effective 
operation the wliole of the ex[>erience and skill of the latter, 
wiiich, with attontioUj would, iu a short period, be communi- 
cated to the new recruits, and the officers recently ap|x)inted, 
BO as to constitute a well-disciplined force. Should the 
organization of full companies, on the contrary, be adopted 
for the peace establiahoient, this process could bo carried 
to a very limited extent. Six thousand num, so organized, 
can be augmented on the full war establishment only to 
nine thousand one hundred and fifteon, by doubling the 
battalions (see Table E). Any additional force, beyond that, 
must be obtained by adding new regiments and battalions, 
with all the disadvantages of iuexjMirience in the olfiL-ei-s and 
men, without the means of immediate instruction. This was 
the fatal error at the commencement of the late war, which 
cost the country so much treasure and blood. The jK'uce es- 
tablishment which preceded it, was very imperfectly or- 
ganized, and did not admit of the necessary augmentation, 
nor did the (Joverument avail itself of even its limited 
capacity in that retspect. The forces mised were organized 
into new corps, in which, consequently, every branch, of 
military duty was to be learned by the officers as well ai 
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men. But witli all their disnd vantages, the experience and 
discipline of tho ukl cBtablislinicnt were of immense use, 
and have not been duly apj>reciated. The officers belong- 
ing to it gnidiiidlydifiusfd their military knowledge through 
the army, and contributed uauch to the lirilliant results oi 
the Ciuiipuign of 1S14. For the truth of this assertion, 
I might, with confidence, appeal to those officers who then 
acquired so much glory fi^r themselves and their country. 

Another reason remains to l>e urge<!, why, in the peace 
establishment, the number of officers ought to be great, com- 
pared vvitli the actual force. At the commencement of war, 
an adeijuate number of experiunced officers is of greater im- 
portauco than that of discii)liued troops, even were it possible 
to have tho latter withuut tlie former ; for it is not difficult 
to form, in a short time, well-disciplined troops by exjieriencfd 
officers, — but the reverse is impossible. The qualifications 
of the officers are essentially su[H3rior to those of thesuldiers, 
and are more difficult to be acquired. Tho pn>gre8S of 
military science has nut added much to the difficulty of 
performing the duty of the soldier or of training him, but 
it has greatly to that of the officer. No government can, 
in tho present improved state of military service, neglect 
with impunity to instruct a sufficient ntirubcr of its citizens 
in a science indispensable to its independence and safety,^ 
and to perfect wliich instruction, it is necessai-y that some 
portion of them (the number to be regulated by the resouroea 
of the country, and its relations with other governments) 
should make arms their profession. 

Table F exiiibits the estimate of the saving which will be 
made by the proposed organization. 

I have thus presented an organization which I deem 
the most effective, and which, in future exigencies of the 
country, may be of the utmost importance. A different one, 
requu'iug, for the present, an expenditure somewhat less than 
that proposed, might, in some respects, be more agreeable at 
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this moment ; but, believing that nothing iQAur situation, or 
in our relation with other Towers, — however pacific at this 
time, can give a certain assumnco of uuiuterniptod pcuce, — a 
state which may exist in tlie imagination of the poet, but 
which no nntiun li.is yet liail tlie good fortune to enjoy,— I 
have deemed it my duty to present that oi-ganiaition which 
will most effectuttUy protect tlie country against the calamities 
and dangers of any future contest in .which it may be our 
misfortune to bo involved- Economy ia certaiuly a veiy high 
jx>litical virtue, — intimately connected with the jwwor and 
the public virtue of the community. In military operations, — 
which, under the best manftgement, arc so expensive, it is of 
the utmost importance; but, by no propriety of language, 
can that arrangement be called economical, which, in order 
that our military establishment in peace should be rather 
less expensive, would, regardless of the purposes for which 
it ought to be muintain(Hl,rcndor it unfit to meet the dangers 
incident to a state of war. 

With a single obsen'ation, which was omitted in its 
proper place, I will conclude my remarks. The plan pro- 
posed for the reduction of the army gives six thousand three 
hundred and sixteen non-com mibsiuued officers, musicians 
and privates, instead of six thousand, — the number fixed in 
the re-solution. It was found difficult to form ou organiza- 
tion on proper principles, which would give that precise 
number ; and as the difference was not deemed very material, 
1 tiave ventured to deviate, to that extent, from the terms oi 
the resolution. 

J. C. Calhodn. 

Ilia Hon. Jofur W. Tatlok, Speaker of the Honae of Bapnaantativfla 
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REPORT 

On the Expentlitiirea for the Inilian Department foi 
1820 and 1821, commuaicated to the Iloiise of 
Representatives, January IGth^ 1822. 

IhcrAimULHT or Wab, January ISM, 18S2. 

Sib, — The Secretary of War, to whom was referred the 
resolution of the House of Representatives of the 10th instant, 
"directing that tlio Secretary of War comumnicato to that 
House a statement (so far as the same may be in his power 
to make) of the items of all expenditures made, aud ex- 
penses incurred, in the Indian Department, during the years 
1820 and 1821, ttigether with abstracts of the estimates fm- 
nished for said years by the Indian agents, upon which funds 
have been advanced, or expenses incurred ; and, aUo, a state- 
ment of the several amounts to which their respective expen- 
ditures were limited by the instnictiona of said Secretary ; " 
has the hon(jr to inclose, herewith, a statement of the Second 
Auditor, marked A, showiufr *' the expenditures made, and 
expenses iueurred, in the Indian Department, for the years 
1820 and 1821," as far as the actual expenditures can be 
ascertained from the vouchers received ; statement marked 
B, containing "abstracts of the estimates furnished for said 
years by the Indian agents, upon which funds were advanced, 
or expenses incurred ; " and ducunient marked C, containing 
a circular fur the 10th of March, 1321, to tiie superintendents 
and agents, by which will be seen *' the several amounts to 
which their respective expenditures wcrc limited," together 
with an estimate of the arrearages of t!)e Indian Department 
at the termination of the last year, and the general regu- 
lations which have been adopted to control the expcnditua-s 
of that Department. 

The estimates on which advances were made are neces- 
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sarily imperfect for the year 1820, as the regulation changing 
the mtnle of making advances to agents and superintendents 
was a<ioptod on the 19th Fehruarj- of that year. Before that 
period, the dishursemeuts of the Iiulian DG[)artment wen! 
made without estimateHj princiiially on dniftK, drawn on thi« 
Department by the agents and superintendents, caro being 
taken in jiccepting the drafts not to exceed the sum allotted 
to each, without satisfactory cxpUination. This mode of 
covering the disbursementa of tlie Indian Department was, 
however, found to be defective, as it gave no previous check 
over the disbursements, and exposed the Giiveroment to fraud 
in disposing of drafts on it, by the agents, without aecouut- 
iug for the premium which they might obtain. It is not, 
however, known that any fraud of the kind has been com- 
mitti-d ; but it was a strung objection to the iiinde of making 
disbursements, that it was liable to abuse. Under the system 
adopted, if rigidly enforced, the possibility of such frauds is 
excluded. 

Believing it to bo within the intention of the resolution, 
I have annexed to the copy of the circular to the superinten- 
dents and agents of the liJth March last, which contains the 
amount to wliich their respective expenditures were limited, 
copies of various other circulars which had been at dififerent 
times adopted, in order to introduce economy and account- 
ability, and thereby diiuiiiish the expenditure of the Indian 
Department. In addition to these, special instructions, ap- 
plicable to the peculiar state of each agency, have, with the 
same view, at various times, been given to the dilfercnt agents. 
On account of its amount, and liability to abuse, the expen- 
diture which particularly claimed the attention of this De- 
partment was that on account of rations issued to Indians. 
Not long after the commencement of the present administra- 
tion of this Deportment, the circulars in relation to issuing 
rations (co]iies of which accompany this Report), were issued 
to the agents and su|ieriuteDdeut8. It is believed that the 
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regulations wliich they contain, have had a vcrj- happy uffect 
in prevcnliDg impositions on the Government, and in diiuin- 
ishinj; the diybursements of the Indian Department. 

By referring to the accompanying documeiite, it will aij- 
pear that the aggregate amount allottetl to tlie agents and 
superintendents, under the circular of March lost, is §79,500, 
leaving 820,500 to meet such general chtirgcs against the 
appToprialion as belonged to no particular agency, »uch tis the 
debits which might bo brought against it in the settlement 
of former accounts of expenditures for the expanses of rations 
issued to the Indians through the commissary of provisions, 
of visits of Indians to the seat of Grovemment, general expense 
under the Indian Intereonrse Act of 1802, transportation of 
annuities, &c. The sum allotted to these various objects has 
proved iusuiiicient. Even with the addition of the balance 
of the appropriation of the last year, it lias not been sufficient 
to meet the debits arising from the settlement of old accounts. 
It was believed, when the estiniatcti of the last year were 
made, that the balance of the appropriation of the preceding 
year, with such credits as might be brought to the Indian 
appropriation from the settlement of old accounts, would be 
suflScient to cover the debits. Such, however, has not proved 
to be tlie fact, as will appear by reference to the statement 
of tlie Second Auditor of the Treasury, which accompanies 
this Report. It is proper to remark, that the debits which 
have been brought against tho Indian appropriation in the 
last and preceding years, have arisen principally out of the 
settlementof the accounts of army contractors, under contracts 
made before tho establishment of the present system of sup- 
plying the anny with provisions, which coniint-nced on the 
Ist of Jime, 1819. The amount of nitious issued to Indians 
ooold not, under tho old system, be ascertiiiued till the coi^- 
traotor rendered his accounts for settlement, on wliich the 
provisions issued to Indians were charged to the proper ap- 
propriation ; and the appropriation for the Indian Depart- 
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ment for the year was thus liable to be affected by ibe dis- 
bursements of former years. As the accounts of the former 
army contractors have been all audited, and as the prompt 
fiottlement of acconnts under the present system of supplying 
the army with provisions prevents the accumulation of out- 
standing claims, it is believed that the appropriations for the 
Indian Department will not liereafter be affected materially 
by the settlement of outstanding accounts ; but as balances 
remain due the United States, in scverul cases, on account 
of subsistence, for the recovery of which suits have been insti- 
tuted a^iinst the contractors, it may occur that awards may 
be made in their favor on items chargeable to the Indian 
Department, which, on settlement by the accounting officers, 
have been decided to he inadmissible. In such cases, the 
appropriation for the Indian Departmeut will be charged, 
and the subsistence credited with the amount. 

In conclusion, it may not bo improper to state, that, 
although $200,000 has been tlie amount of the annual cur- 
rent appropriations for the Indian De|Mirtment, from the ter- 
mination of tlic late war till last year, yet the disbursements 
considerably exceeded that sum previous to the year 1820, 
the difference being made up from time to time by appro- 
priations for arrearages. The acting Secretary of War, Mr, 
Graham, estimated the disbursements of the Indian Depart- 
ment at 8250,000, in the year 1817. In his letter to the 
Chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means of the 4th 
of January, of that year, he states: "The expenses of the 
Indian Department have been estimated at $200,000 ; it is, 
however, recommended that this estimate should he increased, 
Bo as to miike a permanent annual appropriation for this ob- 
ject of $250,000, at least. The circumscribed limits of most 
of the Indian trilws east of the Mississippi and Illinois liivers, 
having rendered their dependence Ufwn the chase for eub- 
Bistence more precarious, has produced a more freipient in- 
tercourse between the Indians and those agents of the United 

TOL, V. — ^T 
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State?, nnd a consequent increase of the issue of rations and 
of jtresents to them." In addition to these causefi, the num- 
ber and importance of the treaties which have been held with 
the Indians since the late war, the great increase of the an- 
nuities, and extension of the frontier, have tended very much 
to increase tho disbursements of the Indian Department. 
Believing it, however, to be the intention of Congress that 
the expenditure should not exceed $200,000 per annum, 
efficient measures were adopted, shortly after the commence- 
ment of the present admiuistration of this Department, to 
reduce the amount of the exj>enditure within that sura. 

Acting on the same principle, after the reduction of the 
appropriation of the last session to 9 100, 000 fur the expenses 
of the Department, every effort was made to reduce the dis- 
bureements within the amount appropriated, which could be 
made without deranging the system established under exist- 
ing laws. The cansetjuence has been a very considerable re- 
duction in the disburseiaente ; hut it has not been practicable 
to bring tho expenditure within the appropriation. Though 
measures were taken immediately after the j)a88age of tho 
act making the appropriation, yet at points so remote as 
those at whiuh moat of the agencies are fixed, nearly one half 
of the year liad elapsed before any considerable diminution 
could be effected in the rate of expenditure authorized by 
previous appropriations, by which time (the previous expen- 
diture being at the rate of §200,000 per annum) tho appro- 
priation was nearly exhausted, and the expenses of the De- 
partment have been accumulating against tho Government, 
ndtliout the means of meeting them. 

All of which is respeotfully submitted. 

J. C. Calhouk, 
Hod. raiLiF P. Basboli, Speaker of the House of Kef>re40Qt4tiTeii 




On the Expenditures for the ci^'i]ization of the Indians, 
communicated to the House of Representatives 
January 22d, 1822. 

DtrAKnam or Wjia, January IWA, 18S3. 

The Secretnry of War, to whom was reft-rrod the resolu- 
tion of the House of Representatives of the Slst ultima, 
" requesting the President of the United States to cause to 
be laid before this House an account of tlie expenditures 
made under the act to provide for the civlltzatiou of the In- 
dian tribes, specifying the times when, the persons to whora, 
and the particular purpose for which, such expenditures have 
been mode," has the honor to tmnsmit the inclosed state- 
ment, which contains the information required by the resolu- 
tion. 

The Secretnrj' of "War would respectfully refer to the 
report made by this Department to the House of Represen- 
tatives on the 15th of January, 1820, in compliance with a 
resolution of that HousCj of the progress that hud been made 
in the civilization of the Indians, which, with the regulations, 
a copy of which accompanies this report, will iutlicate tho 
principles upon wliich the several allowances for buildings 
and tuition, referred to in the statement, have been made. 

It may be proper to observe, that, by a rigid construction 
of the rules adopted for the expenditure of the appropriation, 
the schools at Cornwall in Connecticut, and Great Crossings 
in Kentucky, would appear to be excluded from any benefit 
from it. It was believed, however, as there was not a suffi- 
cient number of schools in the Indian country, at the time the 
allowances were made, to absorb the whole appropriation, 
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tliat it would advaucc tho object of Congress in passing tlw 
act, to include them in the distribution. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 

J. C, Calhoun. 

To tiie Pr«8tdeat of Lh« [Juit4»d Stiit«A, 



JhTAwnaan or Vam, February fiflfA, IB2(X 

The following regulations, in addition to those prescribed 
in tho circular of tlie 3d of September, 1819, have been 
adopted, with the approbation of the President of tlio United 
States, to govern the ftiture distribution of the sum appro- 
priated by Congress for the civilization of the Indians, among 
individuals or Hocieties wlio have established, or contem- 
plate establishing, schools for the education of Indian children, 
in conformity to the above-mentioned circular, and who desire 
the co-opemtion of the Government. 

The position selected for the establishment, a plan of the 
buildings contemplated, with an estimate of the cost, to be 
submitted to the Secretary of War, to be laid before the 
President. 

Government will, if it has the means and approves the 
arrangement, jiay two thirds of the expense of erecting the 
necessary buildiriga. 

No part of the money to be advanced until after the 
buildings arc commenced, and one fuurth to Ite resen'cd un- 
til they arc completed, The payment to be made on the 
certi6aito of the agent of Indian aflairs foi tho tribe or na- 
tion in which tho establishment is located, as to the facts of 
tho commencement and completion of tlie buildings. The 
' President of the United States will contribute out of the 
annual appropriation, to each institution which may bo ap- 
^ proved of by him, a sum proportionate to the number of pupils 
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be]<»nging to each, regard being liad to the necessary exj)ense 
of the cstahlishment and the degree of success which hae at- 
tended it. 

No advance to be made, except for the buildings, till the 
school iu in actual ojjcration, of which fact, anrl the num- 
ber of pupils belonging to it, tho certificate of the saperin- 
dent, or person having the principal control of the institu- 
tion, will be sufficient evidence. 

A report will be annually made for each eatabllshracnt, on 
the 1st of October, of the number and names of the teachers 
and other persons belonging to it ; the number of students ; 
the number which havo comjiletcd their course, and left the 
institution since tho Ist day of October of the preceding year ; 
the number entered ; the amount of disbursements for tho 
same period ; and the value and description of property on 
liand ; which report will be certified by the superintendent, 
or person having the princijtal control of the establishment. 

It is considered to be the duty of all persons who may bo 
employed or attached to any institution, not only to set a 
good example of sobriety, industry, and honesty, but, as far 
as practicable, to impress on the minds of the Indians the 
friendly and benevolent views of the Government towards 
ihcm, and the advantage to them, in yielding to the policy 
of Government, and co-operating with it in such measures 
as it may deem necessarj' for their civilization and happiness. 
A contrary course of conduct cannot fail to incur the dis- 
pleasure of Government, as it is impossible that the object 
which it has in view can be eft'ected, and peace be habitually 
preserved, if the distnist of the Indians as to its benevolent 
riews should be excited. 

J. C. CALnouK. 
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Copy of a Letter from the Secretary of War to the 
Kev. Jedediah Morse, dated February 7th, 1820. 

Sir, — I have laid before the President your proposition to 
make a visit of observation and inspection to the various In- 
dian tnbea in our immediate neighborhood, in order to ac- 
quire a more accurate knowledge of their actual condition, and 
to devise the most suitable phiu to advance their civilization 
and happiness. The President approves of the proposed ar- 
rangement, and has directed me to allow you the sum of 
9500 towards the expense of your contemplated journey , 
and he further authorizes me to state to you, that should 
your actual expenses exceed that sum, the excess will be al- 
lowed you, provided the appropriation will, at the end of tbft 
year, justify the allowance. It is desirable that yon should 
make your visit U^ the Northern tribes the next spring and 
summer, and to the Southern the next autmnn and \>inter, as 
it is the wish of the Department to have your report as 
early as pmcticable in order to avail itself of it in the future 
application of the funds for the civilization of the Indiaus. 

I inclose a general letter of introduction to the superin- 
tendents and agents for Indian aflJiirs, with a list of their 
names and residence, who will affonl you all the infonnjition 
and facilities in their power. 

Your attention will be directed to ascertain the actual con- 
dition of tlie viirinus tribes which you may visit, in a religious, 
moral, and politiunl point of view ; and your report to the 
Department, which you will make at such times as will be 
convenient, will comprehend all such facts, with your reflec- 
tions on them, as will go to illustrate this interesting subject. 
You will particularly ascertain, as far as practicable, the 
number of the various tribes yon may visit, and those adja- 
j^cent ; tlic extent of territory, witli the nature of the soil and 
limate of the countrj* occupied by ihcm ; their mode of life. 
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cOBtoms^ laws aud political institutions ; aod the character 
aod disposition of their most itifliieutial men. 

You will also particularly report on the number of 
soboolfl, their position, the number aud character of tho 
teachem, tlie number of scholars of each sex, the plan of 
education^ with Ihe degree of success which appears to at- 
tend the respective schools^ and the disposition whicli existi* 
in the tribes and with their chief men to promote among 
them education and civilization. You will also report your 
opinion as to improvements which may be made, and the 
new establishments, to promote the object of the Groveru- 
ment in civilizing the Indians, which can be advantageously 
furmed. 

The moral condition of the Indians must necessarily be 
very dependent on the character of the trade with them, and 
a subject bo important wilt, of cuursc, claim your attention. 
You will ri'itort such facts as may come within your know- 
ledge, aa will go to show the state of the trade with them, 
aud the character of the traders, as, in your opinion, wiU 
render it better calculated to secure peace between them 
and us, and will contribute more effectually to advance their 
moral condition. 

You are so fully apprised of the views of the President 
in your iutentled visit to the Indian tribes, that a further 
eoumeratiou of the objects which are tliought interesting is 
deemed unnecessary, satisfied as I am that your zeal and in- 
telligence will permit nothing to escape your ol)ficrvation 
which may be useful to be known to tho Government. Af- 
ter you have cullected your materials, you will digest the 
whole into one body, and present it in such form, and ac- 
:,'ompany it with such reflectiuns and suggestions, as you 
may deem necessary to accomplish the interesting objects 
which it ifl intended to promote by your tour. 

I have, &c., 

J. C. CALnou>'. 

To the Rev. Jcskdiah Morse, 
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KEPORT 

Ou the condition of the several Indian tribes^ com- 
municated to the House of Representatives, Feb- 
ruary 11th, 1822. 

jyErAttTMKrt or Was, Fehrwtfy 8tA. 1821 

The Secretary of War, to whom was rcfcited the reso- 
lutioti of the House of Representatives, "requesting the 
Preaidcnt of the Uiiitetl States to cauHe to be laid before 
this House any information which he may have of the con- 
dition of the several Indian tribes witliin the United States, 
and the jirogress of the measures hitherto deviswd and pur- 
sued for their civilization," has the honor to transmit the 
inclosed table (marked A), containing the number of schools 
established uuder the patronage of the Government, within 
the Indian country; the number of scholars at each; the 
time of their commencement, where fixed, and by whom ea- 
tablished ; with remarks ou their progress, present condi- 
tion, &c. By reference to the table, it will appear that 
there are eleven principal schools, with three subordinate 
ones, in actual operation ; and that three arc in a state of 
preparation ; and that the nurabcr of scholars, at the last 
return, at the principal and subordinate schools, amounted to 
five hundred and eight. On these schools there has been 
expended 515,827 5^^ of which 57,447 56 htis been on ac- 
count of buildings, and the balance, 58,380, ou account of 
the expense of tuition. It is made a condition of the sub- 
ficription on the part of the Government, that the schools 
shoidd be established witluu the Indium country, and that 
the system of education, in addition to reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, shontd, for (he boys, embrace instruction in ag- 
riculture and the ordinary mechanic arts, and for the girls, 
the common domestic industry of that sex. 
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It waa thought advisable, at the commencomont of tho 
Bystem, to proceed wilh caution, and to enlarge the sphere 
of operation as experience should indicate the proper meas- 
nros to be adopted, by which a useless expcndUiiro of public 
money would be avoided, and the system adopted for the 
civilization of the Indians have the fairest trial. ExiKjrience 
has thus far juHtlfied those which have been ado]fted ; and 
it is nccordiuyly intended to give this year a greater activity 
to the funds, of which a much larger portion may be applied 
to tuition ; the necessary buildings at so many points having 
already been erected. 

Whether the system which has been adopted by the 
Government, if persevered in, will ultimately bring the In- 
dians witbin tho pale of civilization, can only be determined 
by time. It has been in operation too short a period to pr> 
nounce with certainty on the result. The present genera- 
tion, which cannot be greatly affected by it, must pass away, 
and those who have been reared under the present system 
of education must succeed them, before ita effects can be 
fully tested. As far, however, as civilization may depend 
on education ouly, without taking into consideration the 
force of circumstances, it would seem that there is no insu- 
perable difficulty in effecting the benevolent intention of tho 
Government. It may be affinned, almost without qualifica- 
tion, that all of the tribes within our settlements, and near 
our borders, are even solicitous for tho education of their 
children. With the exception of the Creelcs, they have 
every where freely and cheerfully assented to the establish- 
ment of schools, to which, in some instances, they have con- 
tributed. The Choctawa, in this respect, have evinced the 
must liberal spirit, Laving sot aside ?6,000 of their annuity 
in aid of the schools established among them. The reports 
of the teachers are almost uniformly favorable, both as to 
the capacity and docility of their youths. Their progress 
appears to be quite equal to that of white children of the 
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same age, and tkey appear to be equally susceptible of ac> 
qmrJDg habits of imlustry. At some of the eatablishmeotB 
a considerable portion of the supplies are raised by the labor 
of the scholars and teachers. 

With those indications, it would seem that there is littla 
hazard in pronouncing that, with proper and vi;;ni-ous efforts, 
they may receive an education ef|tial to that of the laboring 
portion of our community. Still, however, the interesting 
Inquiry remains to be solved, whether such an education 
would lead them to that state of morality, civilization, and 
hajipinesSj to which it is the desire of the Govoinmcnt to 
bring them ; or whether there is not something in their sit- 
uation which presents insuperable obstacles to such a state ? 
To answer tliis inquiry, we have but little oxperionce. 
There is certainly much encouragement to hojHJ for the best, 
from the fact that the Cherokee nation, which has made the 
greatest progress iu education, has also made the greatest 
towards this desirable state ; but the expeneuce which it 
afibixis is yet imperfect. They liavo adopted some written 
provisions tor their government, to a copy of which, with an 
extract of a letter from the Rev. Mr. Stcincr, a respectable 
Moravian, who hiis visited the natiuu at the interval of 
twenty years, and statea the progress which they have mode 
in that tiuie, and which accomitfinies this rojiort (marked 
B), I would resjiectfidly refer the House, as furnishing the 
best testimony of the actual progress which that nation lias 
made towards civilization. The zeal of the Chorokees fi>r 
improvement, and the progress which they have miide, are 
further evinced from the liberal provision for a school fund, 
for which the hist treaty with them, ratifietl on the 10th ol' 
March, 1819, stipulates ; and the fact that there are now 
established in the nation six schools (t^^o of which anj uj»on 
the Lancaaterian system), containing in the aggregate about 
two hundred and thirty scholars. Notwithstanding these 
favorable appearances, many obstacles, diflacult to be sur- 
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mounted, will impede the progress of the Indians to a state 
of complete civilization. 

Without adverting to others, the political relation which 
they bear to us is, of itself, of sufficient magnitude, if not 
removed, to prevent so desirable a state from boing attained. 
We have always treated them as an independent people ; 
and however insignificant a tribe may become, and however 
Bum.«unded by a dense white population, so long as there are 
any remains, it continues indc])ondout of our laws and au- 
thority. To tribes thus suiToundod, nothing can be con- 
ceived more opposed to their happiness and civilization, than 
this state of nominal independence. It has not one of the 
advantages of real indei)endence, while it has nearly all the 
disttdvantageaof a state of ctimplutc subjugation. The con- 
sequence is inevitable. They luse the lofty spirit and heroic 
courage of the savage state, without acquiring the virtues 
which belong to the civilized. Depressed in spirit, and de- 
bauched in morals, they dwindle away through a wretched 
existence, a nuisance to the surrounding country. Unleaa 
some system can be devised graduidly to change this rela- 
tion, and with the progress of education to extend over 
them our laws and authority, it is feared that all efforts to 
civilize them, whatever flattering appearances they may for 
a time exliibit, must ultimately fail. Tribe after tribe will 
sink, with the progress of our settlements and the pressure 
of our population, into wretchedness and oblivion. Such 
has been their past liistory, and such, without this change 
of political relation, it must probably continue to be. To 
effect it, many difficulties present themselves. It will re- 
quire the co-oj>eration of the General Government and the 
States within which the Indians may reside. With a zeal- 
ous and enlightened co-operation, it is, however, believed 
that all diflicultics may be surmounted, and this wretched, 
but in many respects noble race, be ultimately brought 
within the lyaXc of civilizjition. Preparatory to so radical a 
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change in our relation towards them, the system of ednca* 
tion which has been adopted, ought to be put into exten- 
sive and active operation. This is the fnundation of all 
other improvements. It ought "^mdiially to he followed with 
a plain and simple system of laws and government, such as 
has been adopted hy the Cbcrokees ; a ]>roper compreBsion 
of their settlements, and a division of landed property. By 
introducing gradually and judiciously these imjirovements, 
they will ultimately attain such a state of intelligence, in- 
dustry, and civilization, as to prepare the way for a complete 
extenHion of our laws and authority over them. 

Before I conclude, I would rcHpectfuUy refer the House of 
Representatives, for more full and detailed information iu re- 
lation to the progress made hy the Indians in civilization, to 
the report of the Rev. Doctor Morse, which was laid before 
the House, in pureuance of a resolution uf the 22d January 
lost. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

J. C. CALaous, 

To tho Pnuidant of the Ucited SUt«L 



REPORT 

On the Accounts of the Supcriutendenta of Indian 
Affairs in Michigan and ^lissouri, communicated to 
the Ilouae of Representatives, February lltli, 
1822. 

Depabtmeatof Wab. Februaiy 9th, 1822. 

giB, — In compliance with a resolution of the House of 
Represeutatives of the 18th ultimo, directing tho Secretary 
of War *' to lay before that House a copy of the account 
ourrcat of the Governor of the ilichigan Territory, which 
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fffaall exhibit a perfect view uf his siiperintendency of Indian 
affaire for the year 1820, and, aa far as iu his power, the ac- 
count of said supcrintendcncy for the year 1821, specifying 
the particular items of ex])ouditure, and to whom paid ; 
and, also, a similar account for said years of the su|>erinten- 
dency of tho Governor of the late Territory of Missouri ; ** I 
have the honor to int-lose the report of the Second Auditor 
of the Treasury, which contains the information requested. 

It is proper to observe that tho amount of presents made 
to the Indians by the superintendent tor the year 18*20, waa 
very considerably increased by the treaty of Saginaw, which 
acquired for the Govcrnuieiit a very extensive and valuable 
tract of country around the bay of that name. No appro- 
priation having been made for the expenses of holdin<^ the 
treaty, they were paid out of the ordinary appropriation foi 
tlie Indian Department, of which a very coatadcrablc por- 
tion is biendwl with the current account of tho expenditure 
of the year, xinder the head of " contingent servieca or pre^ 
cuts," of which some of the considerable items, particularly 
for horses as presents to the Indiana, are connected with the 
treaty, the presents beinj^ given cither to prepare the way 
for a successful issue of tlie treaty, or to fuliil proiuiscs made 
while holding it. The objects of the tour of Governor Cass, 
in 1820, which constitutes a portion of the expenditure for 
that year, will appear by a reference to tho correspondence 
with him in relation to it, a copy of which accompanies the 
report of the Second Auditor, as part of the vouchers for 
the settlement of his account. The various tribes of In- 
dians within his superiutendency l>etween the lukus and the 
Mississippi, and the country itself, were but impertectly 
known, and the principal objects of the tour were to obtain 
a more thorough kuowludge of the character of both, and to 
make known to those tribes tho policy and feelings of tho 
Government towards them, iu order to improve the ordinary 
administration of the department, and to carry into effect 
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the STBtera of measures wliicli htul been adopted id relation 
to the iutercoursu between them and the adjoining province 
of Canada. The measures which were then contemplated, 
are particularly atated in my letter to the Chairman of tlio 
Military Committee, dated 29th December, 1819, containctl 
in a report of the Militarj' Committee of the 3d January 
1820, to which I would respectfully refer thn House. In 
addition to these, there were other objects, which, though 
of minor consequence, were not without interest. It waa 
thot2ght to be expedient to cxtiuguish the Indian title to the 
islands in the vicinity of Slicliilimackinac, containing exten- 
sive quarries of plaster of paris, and to a military site on the 
Il^ulb de Ste. Marie, and to ascertain whether the Indian 
title had been cxtiu<j;uished to the country in and alwut the 
settlements at Green Buy and Pmirie du Chiea. Tlieae ob- 
jecta wore considered of sufficient importance to authoiize 
the tour ; and, in order to obtain as full information as was 
practicable of a region so little known, two officers of the 
anny and an enteqirising and enlightened mineralogist, were 
attached to the party. The expenses of the tour were 
charged to the appropriation for the Indian Department, as 
its objects were connected with our relations with the In- 
dians, and were taken principally out of the sum which, in 
the general distribution of the appropriation, had been al- 
lotted to that superintendency. GJovomor Cass received no 
additional compensation, and the officers of the army were 
allowed only the usual compensation of officers of their 
grade, while engaged in the performance of topographical 
duties. The mineralogist was allowed ^1 50 per diem for 
the time actually engaged, comprehending that employed in 
completing his report. The whole expenses of the tour, in- 
cluding presents, and the expenses of holding the treaties 
to which I have referred, and by which important cessions 
were obtained, amount to $G,31S 02. 

It became necessary, wliile Governor Cass was at tho 
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'•eat of Government last autumn, in settling his accoimt aa 
BUpcrintendent, in adjust his personal account against the 
Governmentj which had remained open from the date of his 
appointment. In 1814 and 1S15, shortly after he received 
his appoiiUmcnt, he made application for the allowance of a 
specific sura to cover the various pcrMonal expenses to which 
ho was liable in the performance uf his duty as superintend- 
ent. Without objecting to the amount which he thought 
necessary for that purpose, he was informed that a specific 
amoiuit could not be allowed ; but at the same time it was 
stated (hatj an presenting his account, what was reasonable 
would be allowed. The claim, from its nature, could only 
be adjusted on equitable principles, it being im|»os8ible to 
state the items of expense to which, situated as lie was, be 
was exposed from liis intercourse with the ludiaus. The 
facts and statement on which the decision was uiade, with 
the decision itself, accompany his accounts, and will be fouft 
in the abstract of the vouchers iu the leixjrt of the Second 
Auditor. Tlie duties which Governor Cass performed as 
superintendent, being similar to thoso of Governor Clarke, 
but more extensive, and, iu their performance, attended with 
pjreater expense, iu the adjustment of hia account, reference 
was had to the allowance which had been made to the latter, 
making such additional allowance as the difference in the 
two cases, and a regard to equity required. 

The Goveruors of Territories are, by law, superintend- 
ents of Indian affairs within the Territory, whose duties ex- 
tend to a general control over the agents and other officers 
of the Indian Department within the Territory, hut do not 
extend to the performance of the duties assigned to agents, 
nor to the disbursements on accouut of the expenses of the 
department witlun the euperiu tendency. These latter du- 
ties, as well as the former, having been ftRsigned to Governor 
Clarke, ho was allowed, by the direction of General Arm- 
strong, $1,500 per annum for their performance, and the ex- 
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pcnses attending the same. The duties of Governor Cass 
have been equally extended beyond those belonging to him, 
as Buperintendent. There being no agent within the penin- 
sula of Michigan, the duties of un agent to the tribes resid- 
ing within its limits necessarily devolved on him ; and the 
disbui-sements of his superintendency (to which the agencies 
in this and Indiana, with the exception of that at Vin- 
cennet), were annexed, as it wag found to be inconvenient to 
separate them from the same general control which, as su- 
perintendent, he had over the Indians in that quarter) were 
made througli him. Under these circumsttuinea, it was 
thought just to extend the decitsiuu which had been made 
in the ca«e of Governor Clarke to Governor Caaa ; to which 
was added an allowance, sujiposed to be equal to the exjwnse 
necessarily attending the intercourse with tbe Indians at a 
point to which there is so great a resort of Indians as De- 
troit, and where, from the neighborhood of the adjoining 
province of Oanaxla, it is necessary to extend to them greater 
liberality and attention than at any other place. 
1 have the honor to be your obedient servant, 

J. C. Calhoun. 

Hun. Piuur P. Barbour, Speaker of the Ilouse of ItepreeeDUUvea. 



LETTER 

On tlie Accountability of Agents, commaiiicated to 
the House of Representatives, February 12th, 1822, 

DErARTXeNT or War, February lUh, 1822, 

Sir, — Since I received your letter of the 14th of Decem- 
r, written hy the instruction of the Committee on Public 
Expenditure, I have carefully reviewed " the existing laws 
for cstablialiing the Department, and for prescribing the du- 
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ties of the scveml officers therein," — in relation to its ex- 
penditures, — and I am of the opinion that the organization 
of the Department, — with the exception of that pctrtion 
which relatijs lo Indian aflairs, is well calculated to enforce 
accountaUliiy, and introduce a high degree of economy. 
The present organization originated jn the act of CongreM 
of the 14th of April, 1818, and has been long enough in 
0{)eration to he tested by experience ; and though it has not 
yet attained, iu its ojKTation, all the pt-rfection of which it 
is susceptible, yet it is believed that, under no other system, 
has there bet-u greater punctuality in the rendering and set- 
tlement of accounts, or economy in the ditibursemunts of the 
Department. The coiumittee will have a full view of the 
present system and its oiwrattotis, by reference to the Regu- 
lations of the Army — a copy of which I herewith trannmit. 
They will perceive that these Regulations jiropose to carry a 
minute and rigid responsibility into everj' branch of the 
military disbursements, — with what success a reference to 
the expenditures under their opemtion will best illustrate. 
The committee will perceive, by reference to the Regula- 
tions, that one principle pervades the whole organization — 
to hold the lutad of each subordinate deparimerU responsible 
for the disbursements <f his departtnerU. All advances are 
made on his recommendation, founded on preclso estimates ; 
and all accounts arc rendered to him, and, before they are 
audited^ are minutely examined by him and approved. It 
is thus that responsibility is extended to every item of dis- 
bursements, and regularity and economy introduced. 

To give the same perfection to the disbursements of the 
Indian Department, a similar organization ought to be ex- 
tended to it, — which may be effected with very littlo addi- 
tional cxj^ense, by attaching the otfice of Superintendent of 
Indian Trade to this Department, as Su])orintcndcnt of In- 
dian Affairs, — to have under his direction,^iable to the 
control of this Department, the trade and intercourse with 

f OU T. — 8 
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the Indians, and the diabureements of the Indian Depart* 
ment. At present, the office of Superintendent of Indian 
Trade is not connected with, or under the control of any of 
the Departments of the Government, though, in its opera- 
tion, it is so intimately blended with the management of In- 
dian AO'airs, as to render it desirable that it should be under 
the same general contn^l with that Department. So much 
of the dijiburseuients uf the Indian Department is made 
through the Superintendent of Indian Trade, tJiat, if no 
other cause for the union of the two existed, that alone 
would render it desirable. Even if the present trading sys- 
tem should not be continued, the arrangement proposed 
woidd still be proper. Should the Government discontinue 
the trading bouses with the Indians, the whole trade would 
be placed in the hands of indiviiluuls, which would require, 
on the part of the Qovemment, increased vigilance and at- 
tention, to give to that mode of carrying on the trade a salu- 
tary direction ; and would render it the more necessary that 
this important branch of our public affiiirs should be placed 
under the direction of a distinct subordinate head. Such 
an arrangement of the Imlian Department would render it 
analogous, in its organization, to that of the other branches 
of this De))artment, and would, doubtless, bo attended with 
the same desirable resulta An officer specially charged with 
a single department would have leisure to BU|)erintend its 
affairs, and examine its disbursements carefully and nii- 
autely ; while the Secretary of this Department, freed from 
details, — to attend to wliich he has so little leitiure, — would 
have more time to give to the general superintendence of 
the various important duties imposed on him. Without 
such an organization, which, as has been stated, would bo 
Rttendcd with very little additional cxpense,^t will be im- 
I possible to introduce into the disbursements of the Indian 
Department a high degree of regularity, accountability, an J 
economy. 
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As connected with the request of the comtnitteej though 
not comprehended in it, I would respectfully suggest the 
propriety of making some change in the law in relation tc 
the effects of deceased non-commissioned officers and sol- 
diers. They are now, by law, placed in charge of the ofificer 
commanding the troop or company, in whose custody they 
remain imtil claimed by the representative of the deceased. 
In many instances the representative nevpr appears, — anil in 
others not until after a long interval of time, when, by a 
change of the officers, or their neglect, the effects cannot bo 
accounted for. I would respectfully suggest to the commit- 
tee the propriety of so amending the 95th of the rules and 
articles of war, that, if the representative of tho deceased 
non-commissioned officer or soldier should not appear within 
SIX mouths after his decease, his effects sliould be sold, under 
rules to be established by the Department, and the proceeds, 
together with the money he may have left at his decease, 
should be paid over to tho Treasury^ — to be accounted for to 
his legal representative. 

I have the honor to be, &c., 



J. C. Calhoun. 



lion. Thomas MoinooimtT, Chairman of the | 



REPORT 

On tte Expenses of the Army and Military Academy 
for the yeai-s 1818, '19, '20, and '21, and esti- 
mates for the year 1822 ; communicated to the 
House of Kepresentatives, March 5th, 1822. 

DspAKTimrT or Wak. Uanh Itt, 1822. 

Sib, — ^Pursunnt to a resolution of the House of Repre- 
aentativcs of the 7th ult., I have now the honor of trans- 
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mitting " a comparativo view of the espouses of the Armj 
proper, and Military Academy, for the years 1818, 1819, 
1820, 1821, and estimateu for 1822, arranged under the va- 
rious Leads of expenditure, according to the present and 
former organization of the Department of War." Tlie mili- 
tary disbursements for the yeara 1816 and 1817, as ex- 
plained by the letter of the Second Auditor, accompanying 
this Report, are so blended with tlie arrearages of prior years, 
— pay and subsifitence of the militia, and claims of certain 
States and individuals, arising out of the late war,— as to pre- 
clude the possibility of ascertaining the expenses of the Army 
for those ypars, and so as to put it out of my power to em- 
brace them in the comparative view called for ; though it is 
believed, if it could be ombruced in tho comparison, the re- 
sult would not vary niaterially from that founded on the ex- 
l>enditure of the year 1818, in which year a separation was 
made, for the first time, between the current expenses of the 
Army^ and the arrearages growing out of the expenditures 
of the late war. 

Table A, accompanying this Ueporl, is the statement of 
tho Second Auditor, and exhibits a view of the expenditures 
of tho Army proper, including the Military Academy, from 
the year 1318 to 1821, inclusive ; from which it appears 
that the expenditures, after deducting fur tho increased ex- 
pense on account of the Seminole war iu 1818, were, respec- 
tively, fur th.>90 years, ^3,702,405 04, $3,374,731 95, 
»2,8"l6,414 11, and $2,180,01)3 53, Adding to the expendi- 
ture of the last year, lite arrearages of the Quarterinaster'a 
Department, and subtracting the expenditure incident to 
the i-eduoing of the Military EstabLishmcot iu June last, the 
estimate for the expenditure of the year 1822, including tho 
balance of such of the appropriations of the last year, as 
are required for the service of this, iimounts to $1,800,424 85. 

Table fi is an abstract of the general rotm-ns of the 
Army for the yeara 1818, 1819, 1820, and 1821,— showing 
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the mimber of officers ami enlisted men, as reported by the 
Irtst returns received nt the Adjutant-Qenerars office, to- 
gether with the Academic StuflP and Military School at West 
Point ; to which is added the number of the Military Es- 
tablishment, by the present organ iztit ion, for the year 1822. 
From the exhibit in the Table, it appears that the average 
strength of the Army, inclmling ofKcers and cadets, for the 
year 1818, was 8,199 ;— for 1819, 8,428 ;— for 1820, 9,693 ; 
— for 1821, 8,109 ; — and that, from the organization of the 
present Military Establishment, if the rank and file be kept 
full, the strength for 1822, will amount to 6,442. 

It also appears from the same Table that the commis- 
sioned officera were, in pro])ortion to the cadets and rank and 
file of the Army, in senice for those years, thus : — 

In 1818, asl to 11.75. 

lu 1819, as 1 to 12.11. 
In 1820, as 1 to 13.57. 
In 1821, as 1 to 12.18. 
la 1822, as 1 to 10.25. 



Table C exhibits the result of the comparative view of 
the expenditures of tho Army for the years 1818, 1819, 
1820, and 1821, and estimates of expenditures for 1822. 
To illustrate distinctly the operation of the present system 
in controlling the disbursements of the Army, through the 
instrumentality of a properly organized staff, tho items com- 
posing the expenditures of the Army have been classed un- 
der two divisions, viz. : — 

First — Those which are fixed by law, and which cannot 
be materially affected by administration j^such as pay to 
the ofiiccrs and men,~subsisteuce to the former, and the al- 
lowance to them for servants, forage, tmnsportation of bag- 
gage, &c. 

Secondly — Those items which are embraced under tho 
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general character of supplies for the Army, and which may 
be reduced hj correct administration ; such as subsistence 
to soldiers, clothing, Quartermaster's, and medical stores. 
As moat of the articles embraced under the above denomi- 
nations, are exposed to fluctuations in price, and a consider- 
able reduction took place in the medlcaL, subsistence, and 
clothing supplies, witliiri the periods compared, proper allow- 
ances have been made on that account, amounting, in the 
price of provisions, from thirty-nine and a half to forty per 
centum, — and in that of clothing and medical stores, from 
seven to eight and a half p<er centum. The contracts made 
by the different departments, and the prices current for 
those years in the principal cities, have been the guides in 
firing on those allowances. To the Quartermaster's dis- 
bursements no additions have been made, — as any reduc- 
tions which may have taken place iu fclie prices of supplies 
furnished by that department, have been ranro than balanced 
by the increased expenditure to which it has been subject 
from the extension and multiplication of the frontier posts. 

From Table C it appears that the expenditures of the 
Army — additions bt'ing made as above stated for the reduc- 
tion in prices of stores and suppUes in tho years subse(]^ueut 
to 1818,^30 as to raise the prices of these years to the 
standard uf those of that year, — -would amount, 



In 1818, to 



In 1819, to . . . 
In 1820, to . . . 
In 1821, to . . . 
And by estimates for 1822, 



?3,702,495 04 
3,063,735 16. 
3,061,884 00. 
2,327,552 13. 
1,929,179 91. 



From the above data and average strength of each year, 
conformably to an abstract of the general i-etnrns of tho 
Army (Table B), it results, as exhibited in Table C, that 
the average cost of the Army, for each individual, taking 
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the aggregate of the officers, professors of tlic Military 
Academy, cadets and enlisted men, ia the service of the 
United States, for 1818, was :— 

In expenditures not materially affected by adminis- 
tration, on an avera^, each, . . . $151 93 
' In expendituros which may bo affected by admioia- 

tratiouj on an average, each, . . . 299 64 



Total average cost for officers and enlisted men, &c,j 
each, for 1818, 

For the year 1819, 

In expenditures of the first class, each. 
Id expenditures of the second class, each, 

Total average cost, each, for this year, . . $434 70 



§451 57 



«158 72 
275 98 



For the year 1820, 

In expenditures of the first class, each, §140 45 
In cxpuuditures oi' the second chisa, each, 175 43 



Total average coat, each, for this year, 

For the year 1821, 

In expenditures of tlie first class, each, 
In expeudilures of the second class, each, 



§315 88 



?136 G2 
150 40 



Total average cost, each, for this year, . . §287 02 

For the year 1822, 

In expenditures of the first class, by esti- 
mates, each, . . . . , §155 30 
In do. conformably to estimates, each, . 144 16 



Total average cost each for this year^ 



§299 46 
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From tho above it appears that there hoe bcoD an actual 
annual nxiuction m the average expense of each officer and 
soldier in the service, — 

la the year 1819, of, . ■ >16 87 each. 
In the year 1820, of, . . 135 69 each. 
In the year 1821, of, . . 164 55 each. 
And by estimates for 1822, of, 153 11 each. 

The act of Ci»ngross organizing the general staflT, agreea^ 
biy to its present formatlou, was nut approved until the 14tb 
of April, 1818 ; and the change in the system for control- 
ling the disbursements of the Army, under the superintend- 
ence of the chiefs of each Department located at Washing- 
ton, could not be sufficiently matured before the close of the 
year 1819 ; which, with the additional expense to which the 
Quailermastcr's Department was nnavoidubly subjected in 
the year 1819, from tho occupying of advanced military 
posts on the Missouri and Mississippi Rivers, will account 
for the comparatively little reduction of expenditure in that 
year. 

The expenditure for the year 1822, compared with the 
aggregate of individuals composing the Military Establish- 
ment, though favorable as contrasted with the expenses of 
1818, 1819, and 1820, is not so with that of 1821. This 
difference is accounted for from the present organization of the 
MiUtary Establishnient,— -the officers being in larger propor- 
tion to the fiink and file than under the former organization ; 
bjt, if we should siipijose the proportion to be the sjime, tha 
comparison, fuunded on the estimate for 1822, wau!d be mora 
favorable in its results than in the expenditures of the prece- 
ding year. From Table C it further appears that the Army, 
for the year 1818, — being 8,199 strong, — including general 
staff, professors of the Military Academy, cadets and en- 
listed men, cost, for that year, §3,702,495 04 ; and that. 
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for the same numerical force, at the rate of the expenditures 
in 1818, would have cost, 

For 1819, .... $3,564,105 30 

For 1820, .... 2,589,900 12 

For 1821, .... 2,353,276 98 

And, ou the estimates for 1822, 2,455,272 51 

After making an allowance for the difference in prices 
of articles of supplies, as above stated, the results in fa- 
vor of the latter years are, respectively* ^138,389 74 — 
51,112,594 92—81,349,218 06— and 81,247,222 50. 

Such are the results, as founded on the statement of the 
Second Auditor of the Treasury Department, but which, 
for the reaaoQs ho ha.s assi<^ed in his report, may not be 
strictly correct, — aa the accounts of the expenditures of each 
year are not kept separately. It is, however, confidently 
believed that any inaccuracy in the mode of ascertaining the 
amount of the expenditures of the several years, cannfit, in 
any coneidemMe degree, vary the result. This great reduc- 
tion in the expenditure lias been effected by the preseut or- 
ganization; priucii>ally by the more minute control which, 
through it, has been given both to the disbursement of pub- 
lic money and the preservation of public property. Its bene- 
ficial effects have been no less striking in the prompt rendi- 
tion and settlement of tho accounts of disbursing officcra. 
All of the accounts for supplies and disbursements in the 
Department of the Commissary of Subsistence, for the year 
ending the Ist of June lost, — ^tho period at which the con- 
tracts for supplying the Army expired,— are settled, except 
a few pniiill onesj — amounting in the whole, to 85,405 46 ; 
•^though there wre seventy-one contracts formed, and ninety- 
one disbursing offlcere attached to this Department during 
the year, 

T)ic settlements in the other eubardinate branches of 
this Department are not less prompt. It is believed that 
the system has attained nearly all the perfection of which it 
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is Busceptible, — as by Table marked C it will bo seen thai 
those expenditures liable to be affected by administration, 
and whicb are principally on account of the soldicre, will be 
but little reduced in this year, when compared with tliose 
of the last ; and it is not doubted that, if presLTved, the 
system will hereafter prevent the accumulation of unsettled 
accounts, and of any considerable lusses in the expenditure 
for the Army. Taking every circumstance into considera- 
tion, — the number and distance of the posts, — the quantity 
and quality of the supplies, and the large proportion of offi- 
cers and cudetR, which, while it better fulfilt) the object of a 
Peace EstuMishmcnt, renders the Army more expensive, 
when compared with tlio aggregate of individuals, — inclu- 
ding offiocre, cadets, and privates, — it is believed that, at no 
period, has the expense of the Military Estahlislinient been, 
in proportion to its size, so small as nadcr its present orga- 
nization. 

Table marked D contains a comparative statement of the 
expense of supplying thn Army, from the 1st of June, 1816, 
till the 31st of May, IS 17, under the former system ; and 
the same, undir the present, from the 1st of Juno, 1820, 
till the Slst of May, 1821. The new system commenced 
its Ojteration on the Ist of June, 1819, and, as some addi- 
tional exptitiMea were necessarily incurred in the tiret year, it 
was thought that its opemtion would be more fairly tested 
by taking the subsequent year. The year, from the let of 
June, 1816, was assumed under the old system, in prefer- 
ence to the two subsequent years, under the belief that it 
presents the fuireut test of the operation of the former sys- 
tem ; the accounts of that year being more completely ad- 
justed, and involved in the increased expenditure on account 
of the Seminole War. 

1 luivo the honor to be, &c., 

John C. Calhouk. 

Boa. P. P. Baaoouk, ^pcukorof tbo UoaM of KcpreeentatiTefc 
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EEPORT 



On the Condition of the Military Establishments and 
Fortifications, comniunicated to Congress, by the 
President, Dec. 3d., 1822. 

DtTAKiMiirr or Wae, yovembcr 27fV 1822. 

Sir, — In compliance with your directions^ I herewith 
transmit statements from the major-general of the army, 
and the several subordinate brandies of this department 
which give, in detail, the information requested. 

In order to render the military orgauiaation more com- 
plete, the major-general, after the late reduction of the 
army, under the act of the 2d of March, 1821, was sta- 
tioned at the seat of government ; — thus bringing the mili- 
tary administration of the army^ as well as its pecuniary, 
through the several subordinate brancljes, under the imme- 
diate inspection and control of the Government. There is 
reason to believe that the arrangement will be highly use- 
ful. 

The report of the major-general, herewith transmitted 
(marked A), exhibits the present organization, strength, and 
distribution of the army. In the distribution, both in rela- 
tion to the positions occupied, and the number at each post, 
regard lias been liad to the protection of important poiuta 
and the discipline of the troops. The artillerj-, with the ex- 
ception of four companies on the Lakes, and one at West 
Point, has been assigned to the garrisoning of the various 
fortresses along the line of the sea-coast, and the important 
ordnance depots in the interior j — while the infantry, with 
the exception of a regiment at Fensacola, has been stationed 
at the important points in the interior, principally on the 
upper Lakes, and the western frontier. 
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No change hfts been made in the course of the yi^ar in 
the distribution of the troops, with the exception of trans- 
ferring one comi>any of artillery from Fernandina to Charles- 
ton harbor, one battalion of the second regiment of infantry 
from Sacketl's Harbor to the Sault St. Marie, at the outlet 
of Lake Superior, and the whole of the seventh regiment 
from Fort Scott and bay of St. Louis, to the Arkansas and 
Bed Rivers,— to each of whluh ouc buttuliou has been 
assigned. 

The inspectora-genoral (one of wliom has been assigned 
to the artillery, and the other to the infantry), have, in the 
perfonuance of their duties, visited all the posts and military 
depots in the course of the year, with the exception of the 
posts on the Arkansas and Red Rivers — the inspection of 
which was prevented by the inspectors being severally at- 
tacked by fever while on their tour of inspection. In addi- 
tion to the inspection by the inspectoi-s-geueral, the generalfl 
commanding the dcpartmeota have inBi)ected, or are in the 
course of inspection, of the whole of their TcepcctiTO com- 
mands. 

The various articles which constitute the supplies of the 
array, have been, during the year, regularly iseued, and of 
good quality. 

The Report of the Chief of the Engineers (marked B), 
exhibits the jirogress which has buen made in the courne of 
the year, in the erection of fortifications, — also the operations 
of the Board of Engineerg, and the Corps of Topographical 
Engineers, — and the present condition of the military acad- 
emy ; by reference to which it will appear that the impor- 
tant duties, assigned to that department, have been pei^ 
formed in a very satisfactory manner. 

The Report of the Colonel of Ordnance (marked C), 
contains an exhibit of the operations in that branch of ser^ 
vice during the last year, — comjirising the operations at the 
armories, — the ordnance depots, — and the measures which 
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bave beon tnkon in relation to the lend min^^s, — t"he superin- 
tendence of which haK been recently annexed to the Ordnance 
Department. Tho report satisfactorily shows that this im- 
portant department is gradually attaining a state of high 
perfection. The rigid inspection of the various ordnance 
depots, which has been lately made tho duty of the Inspector 
of Artillery, will, it is believed, greatly contribute to improve 
this important branch of service. 

The Reports of the Quartcrmaster-genei-al, Paymaster- 
geneml, Surgeon-general, and the Commissaries-general of 
Provisions and of Purcha.ses, herewith transmitted (marked 
D, E, P, G, and H), exhibit a very satisfactor}' view of the 
condition of their respective departments. On the 4th of 
March, 1817, there remained unsettled, on the books of tho 
second and third auditors, of tho sums dij*bnreed through 
this dcpartmentj previous to that date, — ?45,m,123 01, 
— which, on the 30th of September last, was reduced to 
?4,689,292 95. Since the former period there has been 
disbursed through this department, ^40,887,772 83 ; of 
which, on the 30th of September last, there remained to be 
settled ?6,29(),110 60, — the greater part of which consists 
of accounts in the ordinary and due course of settlement. 
Of the suras advanced, in the year ending the 30th of Sep- 
tember, 1821, to the officers imder the control of this de- 
partment, but $30,657 48 remained to be accounted for at 
the commencement of this quarter. 

By reference to the statements in the reports of the sub- 
ordinate branches of this department, already referred to, it 
will appear that there was drawn from the Treasury, in the 
first three quarters of this year, on account of the army, mili- 
tary academy, fortifications and ordnance, i?l,930,464 59, — 
and that accounts amounting to ?1,737,072 30 have been 
rendered for settlement, — leaving but 8193,392 29 to be 
rendered ; — all, or nearly all of which, it is believed, will be 
accounted for before the termination of the quarter ; and 
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there la reasonable ground to believe that the disbursementa 
of the year will be made without any loss to the Government. 
Nearly the whole amount which is outstanding, of the dj»- 
bursements of the first throe (juarters of the year, has been 
prevented from being accounted for, either by the sickness 
of tho disbursing agents, or the very great distance of the 
posts at which the disbursementB have been made. 

Great reductions have been made in the amount of ex- 
penditures in every branch of service, as will appear by 
reference to the reports already referred to, which contain 
comparative statements of tho present and former rates of 
expenditure. 

All which is respectfuUy submitted, 

JoHX C. Calhoun. 

Tlu Fbuodr of the Uuitod Butoa. 
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REPORT 

On the Execution of the Treaty with the Choctaws, 
of the 18th of October, 1820, communicated to the 
Hoiise of Representativeei, February Gth, 1823. 

DEPAKTMKfT OF Was, February it/i^ 1827. 

The Secretary of War, to whom was rofurrcd the rcBolu- 
tioQ of Represeuta lives of the 28th ultioo, requesting the 
President of the United States "to inform this House if 
the treaty concluded with the Choctaw natitjn of Indians on 
the IStli day of October, 1820, lias been executed, so far as 
respects the cession of certain lands to said nation west 
of the Mississippi River, and if posaesaion hu« been given of 
the lands ceded to them ; if not, that he assign the reasons 
which prevented the immediate execution of the stipulations 
of said treaty ; and whether the difEcullies have diminished 
or increased by the delay in its execution ; " has the honor 
to state that, soon after the ratification of the treaty referred 
to, the necessary measures were adopted by this Department 
for the execution of the stipulations in the foregoing resolu- 
tion of the House of Representatives, and in pursuance of 
which the bnundar)' line of the land ceded to the Choctawa 
west of the Missisaippi was ascertained and marked by the 
commissioner apj)ointed for that purpose ; a copy of which 
report is herewith inclosed. And consitlerable etfurts wera 
mode, through a special agent appointed for the purpose, in 
virtue of a stipulation in said treaty, upon the recommenda- 
tions of Generals Jackson and Hinds, the commissioners who 
negotiated it, to induce the Choctaws to remove and settle 
there (a copy of the instructions to this agent are inclosed), 
hut without success, as will be seen by the accompanying 
extracts of letters from the special ageut (here referred to), 
and the agent to the Choctaw nation, to this Department on 
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the subject. These extracts will also explaiu the causes of 
tlie failure, the j^riiiciijal ouc of wliich, it is believed, is to be 
found iu the number of white settlements in the country 
ceded to tlie Choctaws. The Deitartmcnt has no informa- 
tion which will enable it to say whether the difficulties have 
diminished or increased by the delay in the execution of the 
treaty. 

JoHK C. Calhoun. 

Tho PrMid«Dt of Ut« Doited States 



DsPAKTvenr or Wab, March ilth, 1821. 

Sjr, — The 8um of 365,000 was appropriateil by Conp^ress 
to carry into elFuct the treaty concluded with tlie Choctaw 
nation on the ISth of October last, a copy of which is here- 
with inclosed. 

You are charged with the superintendence of the ex- 
ecution of that part of the treaty which provides for the emi- 
gration of the Choctaws to the country wliich lias l)een ceded 
to them beyond the Mississippi, which it is desirable should 
be done upon the most economical terms, and with as little 
delay as ^Kt.'uible. 

The Supuriuleudent of Indian Tratle will be instructed 
to forward to Natchez, as soon as practicable, subject to 
your order, 500 blankets, 500 kettles, 500 rifle guns, with 
bullet moulds and wipers for each, 1,UOO pounds rifle powder, 
and a proportionate quantity of lend. Should a greater num- 
ber of these articles, in your opinion, be required, you will 
immediately inform this De})artment, and state the probable 
number that will l>o rofiuin-'d : it will be forwarded without 
delay. 

The qimntity of com which may be necessary to supply 
the number of Indians that may be disposed to emigrate on 
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their jouruoVj you will purchuse on the host toruis you can ; 
a fiirther suj^ply, if it BhoiiU ha required, will be l'uruis»hed 
after their nriival ia their uew coiuitry, agreeably to the 
treaty, by Captain George Gray, tlie luJiiiu agent on Red 
River, who is instructed to perform the duties of agent to 
them. 

In order that Captain Gray may be prepared to meet 
the Indians, and make the necessary provisiun fur them, you 
will correspond with him, and advir^e hiui of the probable 
time of their arrival, and of their number. 

Mr. FoUiom, who was recoiumeuded by Generals Jackson 
and Hinds as a suitable penton for the ])urpoHe, has been a{>- 
pointed agent (the uppuiutmeut ia herewith inclosed, to be 
forwanled to him), under your direction, to collect all the 
Choctaws who are desirous of removing beyond the Mis- 
gisaippi, and to conduct them thither. 

Mr. FuUom will correspond with you relative to his duty, 
and report to you, from time to time, the nutnlvr of the 
Indians who declare their intention to emigrate, distinguish- 
ing the number of men, women, and children ; from which 
you will regularly register them in a book to be kept for that 
purpose at the agency, until the 2'2d day of December next, 
being one year from the ratification of the treaty. All who 
intend to emigrate, and wish to avail themselves of the 
provifiions of the treaty, mu^t do ho before the period just 
mentioned, as after that time the provision for emigrants 
made by the treaty will cease, and uo com or other articles 
will be issued by the United States. 

When any number of Indians are collected, and ready to 
start on their journey, the agent will inform you of the fact, 
and make a return to you of the precise number, particularly 
distinguishing the number of warriors ; upon which returns, 
duly certified by him, you will issue a sulficieut quantity oi 
corn to each family or individual, for their support on the 
way. The articles to be ^ven to the warriors will not be 

VOL V. — V 
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delivered to thcra until they are about to cross the Missis- 
sippi; aurl you will select some point on the ri\'er, con- 
TenicDt to the place where the emigrants shall cross, to 
which the articles ciin he tnmsported for delivery. 

You will take the receipt of the agent on all Huch returns, 
specifying the ciuanlity of corn and number of artiules de- 
livered to the Indians by you, and transmit the same to this 
Department, with your accounts as vouchers. Tiicse returns 
will be also registered in the book to be kept at the agency. 

All those who have separate settlements, which fall 
within the limits of the land ceded by the Choctaw nation 
to the United States, and who desire to remain where they 
now reside, in order to avail themselves of the privilege se- 
cured to them by the ninth article of the treaty, must make 
known their intention to renmin within one year from the 
ratilicaliiiu of the treaty, and enrol their names upon the 
register which you are required to keep open at the agency 
until tliat time for the purpose ; otherwise, they will lose 
the benefit of the privilege. This register will be closed at 
the i>eriod mentioned, certified by you, and transmitted to 
this Department, with the register of the cuiigrants, certified 
in like manner. 

You will bo particular in ascertaining, yourself, or by the 
agent, the number and names of those who prefer removing 
from the land ceded to the United States to taking reserva- 
tions, and actually do so within the time limited ; as all such 
are to be paid by the United States for their improvements, 
agreeably to a valuation to be made by coin miss ion ers to he 
npjwinted by the Pmsideiit of tlie United Stalea. 

The lines of the laud ceded by the Choctaw nation to the 
United States will be runout immediately by the public sur- 
veyor, under the direction uf the CommisHioncr of the Geneml 
Land OiJice ; those of the land ceded to tlie Cli<jctaw nation 
will be runout by a coiumissioner ; and Henry D. Downs, of 
Mississippi, has been appointed. His commission and iu- 
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itructions are herewith inclosed to you, to be forwarded to 
him. 

Elder BrashearB, E8<|., of Mississippi, was also recommend- 
ed for this duty by Genemls Jackaun und Hioda ; hut, as one 
would he Bufficicnt, Mr. Dowus, beiu*; tlie first named, was 
selected. I.«st, however, ho should be unwilling to servo, I 
have also inclosed a comuiiBaion and instructions for Mr. 
Brashears, which you will forward only in case of Mr. Downs 
declining the appointment. The remaining stipulations of 
the treaty will claim the attention of the Government in 
due time. 

You will transmit an estimate of the probablo amount 
of funds which will be required for the purchase of com and 
for other expenses which may necessarily arise uu uccuimt of 
emigration from the Choctaw nation, and it will be remitted 
to you from the Treasury. The disbursement of these funds 
will be accounted for separately from those disbursed for your 
agency, as they aro furnished from a distinct appropriation. 

I have, &G., 

JOHH C. Gi-LHOUN. 
WiixuH Wasd, Eaq, CifaocUv Agent 



DiTAKnaxT or "War, March 27(A, 1821. 

Sir, — I inclose you a regular appointment as agent to 
collect all 'the Choctaws who may be disposed to emigrate, 
agreeably to the late treaty, to the country ceded to them 
beyond the Mississippi, and to conduct them thither. 

Mr. Wnnl, the Choctaw agent, has been instructed to 
take immediate measures for the emigration of the Choctaws ; 
and you will correspond with him and take his instructions 
upon all points connected with your duty. You will, in con- 
junction with Mr. Ward, fix upon the best and speediest 
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mode of ascertaining the number of those that may be dis- 
posed to emigrate, and of making your reports to him, from 
which he is required to keep a register of the whole numln'r 
of cmignints, distiaguishlug men, women, and children, at 
the agency. When all that iutead to emigrate are collected 
together and about to commence their journey, provisions 
w-jll be issued to them by Mr. Ward, on your return of the 
number, in which you will be particular in distinguishing the 
nnmber of warriors. Tbe articles for the warriors will be 
delivered to them when they are about to cross the Mississippi. 
Since the conclusion of the treaty, the Department has leaniecl 
that the boundary line of the bind ceded to the Choctaw 
nation from Red Kiver to tbe Arkansas, as fixed by the 
treaty, will probably materially alTect the white population 
in the Arkansas territor}', and it is the intention of the 
President, if that uhould be the case, as soon as the line is ruD 
out by the commissioner who has been appointed for the 
purpose, and his reiwrt is received (in which he is instnicted 
to state the number of white inhabitants, and the position 
of the settlements that will ho. materially affected by it, and 
at what point a line could be drawn, deviating as little as 
possible from that called for by tbe treaty, which would the 
least interfere with them), to propose to the Indians to alter 
the line accordingly, making to them a suitable comjjenso- 
tion for the portion of territory they will give up by the 
alteration. With a view to tliis arrangement, it is the wish 
of the President that the Choctaws should not settle in the 
neighborhood of the whites, but that they should settle 
sufficiently far west to prevent collisions between them. 

You will apprise the Indians of the ditHculfy that exists 
with respect to the line as it is fixed by the treaty, and of 
the intention of the President to propose an alteration of it, 
and endeavor to prepare them for a favorable result, and, in 
the mean time, to locate them so far west as will not interfere 
with the iutentiou of the Ooverumeut. 
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You will be allowed 31,000 in full for tbe service which 
18 required of you by the appointment which has been oon- 
ferrod on you, which will be paid upon the joint certificate 
of Mr. Ward and Captain Gray, that it has been faithfully 
])erformed. 

I have, &c., 

J. C, Calhoun, 

Mr. Edvjikd Fouok, Afent, Ac, Muuiui^i. 



REPORT 

On the Condition of the Military Estaljlishment, 
Fortifications aud Heturua of the Militia; com- 
municated to Congress by the President, Dec. 2dl, 
1823. 

Sib, — In compliance with your directions, I herewith 
transmit statementa from the Major-Gencral of the Army, 
and the several subordinate branches of this Department, 
lettered from A to M, which contain, in detail, a view of the 
admiuistratiun of the first three quarters of the year, of the 
various branches of the public service intrusted to this De- 
partment ; — comprising the Army, Military Academy, forti- 
fications, ordnance, — including the armories, — military pen- 
sions, bounty lands and Indian Affairs. 

The statements afford satisfactory proof that order, 
accuracy, economy, and accountability have been introduced 
into every branch of the military service. It will be seen by 
them that the money appnipriated by Congress has been ap- 
plied with economy to effect the objects of appropriation ; 
that the accounts have been made up with accumcy, and 
transmitted with promptitude to the proper departments foT 
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Bcttlement, ami have there been settled without delay. These 
observations are true, with scarcely a single exception ; and 
the result has been that, of the entire amount of money drawn 
from the Treasury in the year 1S22, for military service, — 
including the pensions — amounting to §4,571,961 94, — 
although it passed through the hands of no less than 291 
disbursing agents, — -there has not been a single defalcation, 
nor the loss of a cent to the Government ; — and that the 
wholu has been accounted fur at the Treasury, except a small 
amount which remains in the hands of the disbursing agents, 
ready to be applied to the objects for which it was drawn. 
The disbursements for the first three quarters ol this year 
have been equally satisfactory ; aad there is every reasoD to 
believe that no defalcation or luss will occur in the year. The 
administration in relation to Indian affairs, though greally 
improved, and the expenditure reduced fiiily one half, is not 
as perfect as that of the military branch of the Department ; 
nor can it be made so, unless rendered equally |ierfect in its 
organization. It is impossible, under the present arrange- 
ment, that the minute and constant attention to its details, 
which is indispensable to a perfect administration, can be be- 
stowed. 

But it is not only in its disbursements that the military 
service has attained a high perfection. The condition of the 
army in every branch, — both of the line and staff, — in its 
materiel and persoitnel, — and in its discipline and adminis- 
tration, — ^is highly respectable. If there bo any exception, 
it is in the discipline of the artillery. Though the oflicers of 
that bmnch of the service are equal in skill to those of any 
other, and are diatingiiished for their attention to thcirdulies, 
yet it is found impracticable, — disjiersed as the artillerj* is in 
commands of single companies, — to render their discipline of 
the corps as perfect as is desirable. It is contemplated, 
during the next year, to concentrate a sufficient number of 
artillerists for discipline at some proper point, and, by ren- 
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dering tbeir discipliae perfect, gradually extend the improve- 
ment, thus acquired, to the whole corps. It can be effected 
without additional expense to the piiblic, auJ, it b believed, 
without material inconvenience to t!ie service. 

Of the Military Academy, it may with confidence be said, 
that it has attained n state of perfection as f^reat an is practi- 
cable under tlie existing legal pri>vieion8, and that it is not 
ioferior to any similar institutiun in any country. 

Under the ajipropriatious of the last seBsion, Frrta \Va«h- 
ington, Delaware, and the one at the Eigolets, will bo com- 
pleted ; and it is contemplated, should appmpriationa bo 
granted, to commence, in the next year, the works projected 
at New Utrecht, which is intended to cover Fort Lafayette, 
which commands the Narrows at New York, and those at 
Brenton'a l\nat, fur the defence of Narraganset Bay. 

The Board of Engineers, besides its ordinary duties, were, 
during the last summer, engaged in executing several special 
orders ; ami, among others, in projecting a breakwater at 
the mouth of the Delaware, under the act of the 7th of May, 
1820, and in forming a plan for the improvement of the en- 
trance into the harbor of Presquo IhU*, on Lake Erie. In re- 
lation to both of these important subjects, it made very in- 
teresting reports, — with plans and estiumtea, which accom])any 
the statement from the Engineer Dei>artmeut, herewith 
transmitted. 

The complctiou uf the new fortrasses, and those to be 
erected, will require an appropriation in order to tabricato the 
cannon and carriages neccssar}' for their armament. It ia 
estimated that an annual appropriation of $100,000 will, in 
ten years, furnish a sufficient number fur all the works con- 
templated for the defence of the coast. There would, un- 
doubtedly, be great economy in granting a permanent appro- 
priation, instead of an annual one, as contractors would vest 
their capital at much less profit, under the assurauce which 
would be afforded by the fonner. 
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Under the appropriation to fix a site for a Kational 
Armory on the Western waters, — made the last session, — a 
commission, consisting of Col. McKcc, Col. Lee, and Capt. 
Talcott, was constituted, which has been incessantly engaged 
in exploring the country on the Western waters, in order to 
make the location. It has not yet reported, but it is expected 
that it will make its report in the early part of the session of 
Congress. 

In the month of June last, the Riccarces, who inhabit the 
country on the Wisconsin, a little below the Mandan Vil- 
lages, attacked Gen. Ashley with his party, while peaceably 
engaged in trading with them, at their request, — under 
license from the Government, — and killed and wounded 
several of his party. Col. Leavenworth, who commanded 
Vort Atkinson, at the Council Bluffs, adopted immediate 
measures of redress. With a part of his command, he made 
a successful attack on the village, and compelled the Riccarees, 
after a considerable loss on their jwrt, to sue for peace. 
Statement marked L contains the correspondence in relation 
to the transaction, and exhibits a full view of the facts. 

The report IVom the Adjutant-General's office, marked 
M, contains the returns of the militia according to the latest 
reports made to that office. Returns from only three of the 
States have been received in the course of the year, though 
every eflbrt has been used to insure punctuality in making 
them. 

I have the honor to be your obedient servant, 

John C Calhoun. 

To the PresiJent of the United SUU* 
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REPORT 

"tlie Condition of the Military Establishment and 
Fortifications, communicated to Congress by the 
President, Dec. Tth, 1834. 

DiPAxmHT or Was, Pee. Tid, 18d4. 

SiH, — In compliance with your directions, I herewith 
transmit reports from the various branches of the military es- 
tabliahmeut, lettered from A to K, which contain a full 
statement of tlie administration of that portion of the public 
service which is confided to the Department of War, The 
rejw^rts affurd satJHfactory evidence that a high degree of ex- 
cellence has been attained in the administration of the 
different branches of the Department. Not an instance of 
defalcation or loss has thus far occurred ; and there is every 
reason to believe that the disbursements of the year will be 
made without the loss of a cent to the Government. The 
acconnts liavc already been rendered for nearly all the money 
which has been drawn from the Treasury in the first three 
quarters of the year, on account of the army, f jrtifications, 
ordnance, and Indian Affairs ; and it is anticipated with 
confidence, that the accounts of the whole of the disburse- 
ments of those quarters will bo rendered bofure the end of 
the year. The old unsettled accounts of the Department, 
which, at the coinraencement of the present admioistration, 
amounted to ?45,111,123, have been reduced to $3,130,991 ; 
and further accumulation is effectually prevented in the De- 
partment, by strict fidelity and punctuality in expenditure, 
and settlement of accounts. 

In oixler to improve the discipline of the artillery, eleven 
companies have been collected at Fortress Monroe, at old 
Point Comfort, which have been formed into a corps as a 
school of practice for the artillery. The disjKJrsed condition 
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of tlie artillery rendered the measuro necessary to the iiu- 
provement of its dieciplino. By pafising the whole corps, in 
succession, through tlie schtiol, a degree of perfection will be 
given to the discipline of the artillery, nearly, if not quite 
equal to that which could be attained, were it practicable to 
collect it into one body, — instead of being dispersed, as it is, 
in garrisons in the different fortresses along the wliole line of 
the coast. To carry the arrangement into full etfect, will 
require the aid of Congress. An appropriation, in particular, 
will be necessary to furnish horses for instniction in the light 
artillery exercise, which may be also used iu instructing the 
cavalry drill ; — a branch of service in which the anuy is now 
without skill or instruction. 

A Board of OflScers has been constituted to revise the book 
of field exercise aud manoeuvres of infantry, which was adopt- 
ed at the close of the late war, in order to a new and more 
correct edition, — and to adapt it, as far as jiracticable, to 
the service of militia. It is proposed, also, to add to it a sys- 
tem of light infontry and cavalry drill, and to correct and 
enlarge the military rules and regulations, so as to render 
them OS perfect as is practicable with our present experience. 

The organization of the Indian Department has been 
much improved in the course of the year ; — the beneficial 
efiects of which are already ajiparent in its improved adminis- 
tration. 

The boetilities of the remote Indian tribes on the Missouri 
still continue, and huve extended, in some degree, to those on 
the upper Mi^Lsouri aud the U]>per lakes. The continued 
hostility among the various tribes themselves, in that quar- 
ter, it is believed, has contributed, in no small degree, to the 
munler of our citizens and depredation on their property, 
which have occurred ; and measures have been taken to 
effect, if jH>ssible, a general pacification among them. 

The season was too far advanced when the act passed, to 
Tarry into effect the intention of Congress iu authorizdn^ 
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treaties to be helfl vnth the remote tribes on the Mifisniiri, hy 
commisfiioncrs to he apiiuiutt^d hy the President, aud lo bo 
accompaaied hy a military escort. The comniiasiouers Inive, 
however, been ajipoiotcd (General AtkinsoD and Majoi 
O'Fallon, the agent on the llisgouri), and measures adojttud to 
cany the provisions of the act into effect as soon in the 
Bprin*;; as the season will admit. It is believed that much 
good will result from the measure, by giving increased securi- 
ty to our citizens and trade in that remote a'gioo ; — hut it 
18 feared that nothing short of permanent military postfe 
will afford complete security to either. 

The appropriation of the sum of $10,000, annually, for the 
civilization of the Indians, is producing very beneficial effects^ 
hy improving the condition of the various tribes in onr neigh- 
lK)rhood. Already thirty-two schools aif established in the 
Indian nations, and for the most part are well conducted, — 
iu which, during the present year, nine hundred and sixteen 
youths of both sexes have been iustructcd in remliurr, writ- 
ing, arithmetic, and all of the ordiuury occupations of life. So 
large a body of well-instructed youths, of whom eeveral hun- 
dred will annually return to their homes, c-annot fail to effect 
a beneficial change iu the conditiuu of this unlmppy race. 

The acts making appropriation for the repairs of Plymouth 
Beach, the improvement of the cntrnnce into the harbor of 
Presque Isle, on Lake Erie, and of the navigation of the Ohio 
and Mississippi, claimed the early attention of the Dej»art- 
ment. The executiiui of the first two of these works was jtlaced 
under the superintendence of officers of the corps of engineer. 
The first is nearly completed, and preparatoiy arrangements 
have been made for the early execution of the second. An 
officer, also of the corps, was assigned to the execution of the 
act for the improvement of the navigation of the Ohio, so far 
08 it authorized an experiment to be made in removing the 
sandbars wliich obstructed the navigation of that river. The 
otHcer was prepared to make the experimentj but the rivei 
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remamed too full, during the fall, for a fuir trial. Uudei 
the other proviskmB of the act, directing measures to be taken 
to remove snags, sawyers und planters, which obstruct the 
navigation tif the Ohio and MissisFippi, a contract has been 
formeil with a gentleman experienced in their navigation, to 
free both of those rivers from all such obstructions, in conform 
ity with the provisions of the act, for the anm of 800,000, — to 
be paid on the execution of the work. In the contract it is 
Btipulutcd that it shall be executed under the superintend- 
ence and insywction of an officer of the cori>8 of engineers. 

In order to carry into effect the act of Congress of the 
30th of April last, — authorizing the President " to cause the 
necessary sun'eys, plans, and estimates to be made of the 
routes of such roads and canals as he may deem of national 
importance in a commercial or niilitar)' point of view, or 
neccssjiry to the trnnsportation of the piihUc mnils" — a board 
was Constituted, consisting of General Bernard and Colonel 
Totten, of the engineer corps, and John L. Sullivan, an ex- 
perienced civil engineer. It became necessary, in giving 
orders to the board, under the act, to determine what routes 
for roads and canals were of " national importance," in the 
views contemplated by the act, as such only as the President 
might deem to be of that description, were outhorized to be 
examined and sun'eyed. In deciding this jKiiut, it became 
necessary to advert to our political system in its distribution 
of powers and duties between the General and State Qov- 
emmunts. In thus regarding our system, it was conceived that 
all these routes of roads and canals which might b(J fairly con- 
sidered as falling within the province of any particular State, 
— however useful they might he in a commercial or political 
view, or to the transportation of the mail, were excluded from 
the provisions of the act. The States have important duties tc 
perform, in facilitating, by means of roa<l8 and canals, com- 
mercial and pulitical intercourse among their citizens; and 
within the spheres of these duties, they arc more competent 
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to act than tlie General Goveniment ; and there can be no 
rational doubt but that, aa the pojiulatlou aud capital of the 
several States increase, these powerful means of developing 
their resources, will receive, from their respective LegiHla- 
turcs, duo attention. But, as numerous ns this class of 
improvements is, and imjx>rtant as it may be to the General 
Grovemmeut in the discharge of the various duties C0D6ded 
by the Constitution to it, there are other improvementa not 
comprehended iu it, of a more general character, which are 
more essentially connected with the performance of its duties, 
while they are less intimately connected with those iH-longing 
to the State Goveniments, and less within their |>ovver of ex- 
ecution. It is believed that this class, and tbis only, was 
comprehended in the provisions of the act. In projecting 
the Bun^eys in this view of the snbjcct, the whole Union must 
bo considered as one, and the attention directed, not to those 
roads and canals which may facilitate interoourso Ivetwecr 
parts of the same State, but to those which may bind all of 
the parts together, and the whole with the centre ; thereby 
facilttnting commerc** and intercourse among the States, and 
enabling the Government to disseminate promptly, through 
the mail, iuformaiion to every part, aud to extend protection 
to the whole. By extending these principles, the line of 
communication by roads and canalsj through the States, the 
General Government, iustead of interfering with the State 
Governments within their proper spheres of action, will afford 
(particulaily to the States situated in the interior) the only 
means of perfecting improvements of a similar descriptioa 
which properly belong to them. 

These i^rinciples being fixed, it only remained to apply them 
to our actual geogniphical position, to determine wliat jtar- 
ticular routes were of '* national importance," and which, ac- 
cordingly, the board should be directed to examine, in order 
to cause surveys, plans, and estimates to be prcpare<l, us di- 
rected by the act. 
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The first nnd moat important was conceived to be tht 
route for a cannl extendJDg from the seat of Government, 
hy the Potomac, to the Ohio River, and thence to Lake Erie ; 
and, uccordiugly, as soon as the b^ard was organized, it was 
ordered to examine nnd cause this important route to be Rur- 
vcycd. Dr. William Howard and Mr. James Shriver, both 
of whom wore well acquainted with the localities of the route, 
were associated^ as assistants, with the board. Two topo- 
graphical brigades (all that coidd be spared from the survey 
of the coast, for the purpose of fortification), and one brigade 
of surveyors, under Mr. Shriver, were placed under the orders 
of the board. 

The examination of the route was completed in Septem- 
ber ; but the sun'ey will not be finished till the next season. 
That part of it, however, whicli is most interesting, — the 
section of the smmmit-level of the Alleghany, including its 
eastern slope, is completed ; which, it is hoped, will enable 
the boaiid to determine, during tlie present winter, on the 
practicability of the project. Should it jjrove practicable, 
its execution would be of incalculable advantage to the coun- 
tr)'. It would bind together, by the strongest bond of com- 
mon interest and security, a very large portion of this Union ; 
but in order fully to realize its " importance in a national 
point of view," it will bo necessary to advert to some of the 
more striking geographical ffutures of our country. 

The United States may be considered, in a geograpbical 
I)oiut of view, as consisting of thi'ee distinct parts ; of which 
the portion extending along the shores of the Atlantic, and 
back to the Alleghany mountains, constitutes one ; that lying 
on the lakes and the St. Lawrence, another ; and that 
watered by the MiKsisKijipi, — including its various branches, 
the other. These several portiuus are very distinctly marked 
by well-defined lines, and have naturally but little connection, 
particularly in a commercial point of view. It is only by 
artificial means of communication, that this natural separa- 
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tion can be overcome ; to effect which much has ah'eady 
been done. The gjeat ctinal of New York firmly unites the 
wuntry of the lakea with the Atlantic, through the channel 
of the North River ; and the National R'/ad from Cumber- 
land to Wliooiingj commenced under the udniinistratiou of 
Mr. Jefferson, unites, but more imperfectly, the Western with 
the Atlantic States. But the comj)!ctL' uuiuu of these sepa- 
rate parts, whicL geographically constitute our country, can 
only be effected by the completion of the projected canal to 
the Ohio and Lake Kric, by meaoa of which, the country 
lying on the hikes will be lirmly united to that on the West- 
em waters, and both with the Atlantic States, and tlio 
vhole intimately coimected with the centnv These consid- 
erations, of themselves, without taking into view others, fairly 
bring this great work within the provisions of the act direct- 
ing the surveys ; but when we extend our view, and consider 
the Ohio and the Mississippi, with their great branches, but 
as a prolongation of the canal, it must be admitted to be, not 
only of " national ira|>>rtance," but of the very highest nation- 
al importance, in a commercial, military and political point 
ofTicw. Thus considered, it invoh'ea the completion of the 
iinprovemeuts in the navigation of both those rivers, which 
has been commenced under the appropriations of the last 
session of Congress ; and also canals around the falls of the 
Ohio at Louisville, and Muscle Shoals on the Tennessee 
Biver ; both of wliich, it is believed, can be executed at a 
moderate expense. With these improvements, the projected 
canal would not only unite the three great sections of the 
country together, as has been pointed out, but would also 
aoite, in the most intimate mauner, all of the States on the 
lakea and the Western waters among themselves, and give 
complete effect to whatever improvements may be made by 
those States individually. The advantages, In fact, fn>m the 
completion of this single work, as proposed, would be so ex- 
tendetl and ramified throughout these great divisions of our 
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country, already containing so large a portion of our popula- 
tion, aud destined, in a few generations, to outnunilwr tho 
most populous states of Europe, as to leave in that quarter, 
no other work for the execution of the Generul Government, 
excepting only the extension ufthe Cauiberluud R'jad from 
Wheeling to St. Louis, which is also conceived to be of 
"national importEincc," 

The ruuty winch is deemed next in im]>ortance, in a 
national jioint of view, is the one exteudiu;^ through the en- 
tire tier of the Atlantic States, including those on tljc Gulf 
of Mexico. By adverting to the division of our country 
through which this route must pass, it will be seen that there 
is a striking difteronce in geogrnphical features between the 
portions wlijcb extend north and suuth of the seat of Govern- 
ment, — including the Chesapeake Bay, with its variuus arms, 
in tho latter division. In the northeru part of the division, 
all tho great rivers terminate in deep and hM nuvigjible 
estuaries, — while an op]>u&ite character distinguishes the 
mouths of the rivere in tho other. This dilTerence gives 
greater advant.ige to improvement by caual in the northern, 
and less in the southern division. In the former, it is con- 
ceived to be of high national importanec to unite its deep and 
capacnouH bays by a scries of canals ; and the hoard was ac- 
cordingly iiistnicted to examine the routes for canals between 
the Delaware and the Kuritun, — between Barnstable and 
Buzzard's Bay, — and Bostou Harbor and Nanagansel Btiy. 
The execution of tho very important liuU in this line of com- 
munication between the Delaware aud the Chesai^cake, 
liaving been already commenced, wiui not comprehended in 
the order. These orders will be executed by the board before 
the termination of the season. The important results which 
would follow from the completion of this chain, in a com- 
mercial, military, and political point of view, are so striking 
that they neetl not be dwelt on. It would, at all times, — in 
peace aud war, — afford a prompt, cheap and safe communt- 
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cation between all of the States north of the seat of Govem- 
meotj and greatly facilitate their communicatioa with the 
centre of the Union. The States of New HampBhiro and 
Maine, thoni;h lying beyond the point where these improve- 
mentB would tL'rmipalc, would not, on that account, less par- 
ticipate in the advantngci}, as they are no less interested than 
Massachusetts herself, in avoiding the long and dangerous 
passage round Cape Cnd, which would be effected by the 
union of Biirustable with Blizzard's Bay. 

In the section l>'ing south of this, none of these advan- 
tages of ci>raumnicatiou by canal exist. A line of inland 
navigation, it is true, extends along nearly the whole line of 
coast, which is susceptible of improvement, and may be ren- 
dered highly serviceable, particularly in war, aud on that 
account may lie fairly considered of "national importance." 
The Dismal Swamp Canal, from Chesapeake Bay to Albe- 
marle Sound, — which is nearly completed, constitutes a very 
important link in this navigation. But it is conceived that, 
for the soutliem division of our country, the imjtrovement 
which would best effect the views of Congress, would bo a 
durable road, extending from the seat of Government to New 
Orleans, through the Atlantic Stales; and the board will, 
accordingly, receive instructions to examine the route as soon 
as the next season will permit. 

The completion of this work, and the line of canals to the 
north, would unite the several Atlantic States, — including 
those on the Gulf, in a strong bond of union, and connect the 
whole with the centre, — which would also bo united, as has 
been shown, with those on the lakes and Western waters, by 
the improvements projected in that quarter. 

These three great works, then, — ^the canal to Ohio and 
Lake Erie, with the improvement of the navigation of the 
Ohio, Mississijjpi, and the canal round the Muscle Shoals, — 
the series of canals connecting the bays north of the seat of 
Government,^-aud a durable road extending from the seat 

vol. v.— 10 
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of Govern meat to New Orleans, uniting the whole of the south* 
era Atlantic States, arc conceived to be the most imj>ortant 
objects within the provisions of the act of the last session. The 
beneficial eflects wiiich wouUl flow from such a system of im- 
provement Would extend directly and immediately to every 
Stato in the Union ; and the expenditure that would be re- 
quired for its completion would bc.ir a fair proportion to the 
wealth and population of the several sections of the country, 
— at least, as they will stand a few years hence. When com- 
pleted, it would greatly facilitate commerce and intercourse 
among the States, while it would afford to the General 
Government the means of transmitting information through 
the mail promptly to every part, and giving effectual pro- 
tection to every portion of our widely e.\tentled country. 

There are several other routes which, though not essential 
to the system, are deemed of great importance in a commercial 
and military point of view, and which the board will reneive 
iuetiuctions to examine. Among these, the uu>8t prominent 
is the connection, whenever it may prove practicable, of the 
Eastern and Western waters, thn)ugh the principal rivers 
discharging themselves into the Atkutic and the Gulf of 
Mexico : for example, the Alabama and Savannali Kivers with 
the Tennessee, — the James Biver with the Kanawha, — lind 
the Susquehanna with the Alleghany ; which last will be 
more particularly adverted to in a subsequent part of the 
Beport. To these we may add, the route from Lake Cham- 
plain to the St. Lawrence, and from the river St. Juhn, across 
Florida Neck, to the Gulf of Mexico. They are both deemed 
important, but the latter i>articularly so. Should it prove 
practicable, its beneficial effects would bo great, comprehen- 
sive, and durable. The whole of the Athintic and Western 
States would deeply jmrtake in its advantages. Besides the 
facilities of intercourse which it would afford, between these 
States, our trade with Mexico, Guatimala, and the central 
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parts of the continent, would not only be greatly facilitntod 
but rendered much more secure. 

The board have, besides those already mentioned, ex- 
amined, in conjunction with Pennsylvania commissioners, a 
route for a canal from the Alleghany to the SuHquehanna 
In addition to the importance of this route to a large portion 
of the Went and the State of Pennsylvanin, it was thought to 
possess other aud strong claims on the attention of the 
Government. It is believed to be one of the most promising 
routes to cross the Alleghany by a canal communication ; 
and should that by the Potomac prove impracticable, it might 
afford the means of effecting the great objects intended by 
the canal projected on that rotite. 

When the various routes, to which I have referred, are 
examined and surveyed, and plans and estimates formed, in 
conformity with the directions of the act, it wiU present bo 
full a view of the whole subject, as will enable Congress to 
commence and complete such a Kystem of interuHl inijirove- 
ment as it may deem proper, with the greatest possible ad- 
vantage. 

In conclusion, 1 have to remark, that experience has 
shown the corps of engineers to be too small to perform the 
various duties which aro assigned to it. Its duties have been 
more than trebled since its establishment, and are increasing 
every year. During the present year much inconvenience has 
been exi)erieQced for want of a sufficient number of officers, 
^notwithstanding every officer of the corps has been on 
active duty during the season. 

I have the honor to remain your obedient servant, 

JonN C. Calhoun. 

To the President orthu Uaited Sut«iL 
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REPORT 

On the Extent of Executive Patronage, Feb. 9th, 1835. 

Mr. Calhoun from the select committee appointed to in- 
quire into the extent of Executive patronage ; the circum- 
etances which have contributed to its great increase of lat« ; — 
the expediency and practicability of reducing the &amc, and 
the means of such reduction, — stated tliat they have bestowed 
on the subjects into which they were directed to inquire thafc 
deliberate attention which their importance demands, and 
submit, as the result of their investigation, the following re- 
port in part : — 

To ascertain the extent of Executive patronage, — the first 
subject to which the resolution directs the attention of the 
committee, — it becomes necessarj- to ascertain previously the 
amount of the revenue and the expenditure, and the number 
of officers, agents, and persons in the employment of the 
Government, or who receive money from the public treaanry, 
all of which, taken collectively, constitute the elements of 
which patronage is mainly composed. 

r As the returns of the revenue and expenditure for the year 
1834 are not yet com]»lete<l, your c^^mraittoe have selected 
the year 1833, as being the last of which complete and certain 
returns can be obtained. 

The result of their investigation on all these points will 
bo found iu a tabic annexed to the report, which contains a 
Btateraent of the gross amount of the revenue under the 
various heads of customs, lands, post-office, and miscellaneous, 
for the year 1833 ; the expenditures for the same period, 
irranged under the various heads of appropriations, — the 
imber of officers, agent*, contractors, and persons in the 

ployment of the Government, or who receive money from 
public treasury. From this table it appears that theag- 
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gregate amouut of tic revenue fortke year was $35,298,426, 
and of the disbursement 8, $22,713,755 ; — that the num- 
ber of oiBcers, agents, and persons in the employmeat of the 
Govennuent is 60,294 ; — of which there belong to the civil 
list, including persona in civil employ, attached to the army 
and navy, 12,144; — to the military and Indian department, 
9,643 ; — to the navy, incUidiug marine corps, 6,499 ; — to the 
post-office, 31,917 ; all of whom hold their places directly or 
indirectly from the Executive, and, with the exception of 
the judicial officers, arc liable to be dismissed at his pleasure. 
If to the above there be added 39,549 pensioners, we shall 
have a grand total of 100,079 persons who are in tlie employ 
of the Groverumcnt, or dependent directly on the public 
treasury. 

But, as great as is this number, it gives a very imperfect 
conception of the sum-total of those who, as furnishing sup- 
plies or otherwise, are connected with, and more or less de- 
pendent on, the Government, and, of course, liable to be in- 
fluenced by its patronage, the number of whom, with their 
dependants, cannot even bo conjectured. If to these be added 
the almost countless host of expectants who arc seeking to 
displace those in office, or to occupy their places as they be- 
come vacant, all of whom must look to the Executive for the 
gratification of their wishes, some conception may be formed 
of the immense number subject to the influence of Executive 
patron^e. 

But to ascertain the full extent of this influence, and the 
prodigious control which it exerts over public opinion and the 
movements of the Government, we must, in addition to the 
amount of the revenue and expenditure, and the number of 
persons dependent upon the Government, or in its employ, 
take iuto the estimate a variety of circumstimcca wliich con- 
tribute to add to the force and extent of patronage. These, 
in the regular course of the investigation, would next claim 
the attention of your committee ; but as all, or, at least, a 
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far greater jwirt of them, are of recent origin, they will pro- 
perly fall under the next head to which the resolution directs 
the attention of your committee, and which tbcy will noTi 
proceed to investigate. 

Among the ciicumstances which have contributed to the 
great increase of Executive patronage of late, the most pro- 
minent, douhtless, are the great increase of the expenditure 
of the Government, which, %vithin the last eight years (from 
1825 to 1833), has risen from $11,490 460 to 822,713,755, 
not including payments on account of the public debt ; a cor- 
responding incrt-ase of officers, agents, contractors, andothers, 
dc{)endcut on the Government ; the vast quantity of land to 
which the Indian title has, in the same period, been extin- 
guished, and which has been suddenly thrown into the mar- 
ket, accompanied with the patronage incident to holding 
Indian treaties, and removing the Indians to the west of the 
Mississippi, and also a great increase of the nuiubt;r and in- 
fluence of surveyors, receivers, registers, and others employed 
in the branch of the administration connected with the public 
lands ; all of which have greatly increased the influence of 
Executive patronage over an extensive region, aud that the 
most growing and flourishing portion of the Union. In this 
connection, the recent practice of the GJovernment must be 
taken into estimate, of reserving to individual Indians a large 
portion of the bust land of tlie country, to which the title of 
the nation is extinguished, to be disposed of under the sanc- 
tion of the Executive, on the recommendation of agents ap- 
pointed solely by him, and which has prevailed to so great 
an extent of late, especially in the south-western section of 
the Union. 

It is difficult to imixgine a device better calculated to 
augment the jMitronage of the Executive, and, with it, to give 
rise to si)eculatiou8 calculated to deprave and corrupt the 
community, without benefit to the Indians. But as graitly 
as these causes have added to the force of ijatrouage of late 
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there are others of a different nature, which have contributed 
to give it a far greater and more dangeroue influence. At 
the head of these shotitd b{? pkcod the practice so greatly ex- 
tended, if not fur the first time introduced, of removing from 
office persona well qualified, and who have faithfully per- 
formed their duty, in order to fill their places with those who 
ure recommeudcd on the ground that they belong to the 
party in power. 

Your committee feel that they are touching ground which 
may be considereil of a party character, and whicli, were it 
possible consistently with the ditichai^je of their duty, they 
woiUd wholly avoid, as their object 10 to inquue into facts 
only, as contributing to increase the jMitronage of the Execu- 
tive, without looking to intention, or desiring to cast censure 
on those in power ; but while they would cautiously avoid 
any remark of a party character, as inconsistent with the 
gra\'ity of the subject, and incompatible with the intention 
of the Senate in directing the inquiry, they trust that they 
are incapable of shrinking fh)ra the performance of tlic im- 
portant and [Mjlcmn duty confidcil to thorn, of thoroughly in- 
vestigating to the bottom a subject involving, as they believe, 
the fate of our political institutions and the liberty of the 
country, by declining to investigate, fully aud freely, aa re- 
gards its character and consequence, every measure or practice 
of the Groverntnent connected with the inquiry, whether it 
has or has not been a subject of party controversy. 

In speaking nf the practice of removing from oifice on 
party ground as of recent date, and, of course, comprehended 
oader the causes which have, of late, contributed to the in- 
crease of Execnitivo patronage, your committee are aware tluit 
cases of aueh removals may he found in the early stages of the 
Government ; but they are so few, and exerciacd so little in- 
fluence, that they may be said to constitute instances rather 
than as forming a practice. It is only within the last few 
years that removals from office have been introduced as a 
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Bystem ; and for the first time, ao opportanity has beea 
afforded of testing the tendency of the practice, and witness- 
ing the mighty iucrease which it has given to the force of 
Executive jMtrouage ; and the entire and fearful change, in 
conjunction with other catiscs, it in clTecting in the character 
of our pohtical system. Nor will it require much reflection 
to perceive in what manner it contributes to increase so vastly 
the extent of Executive patronage. 

So long as offices were considered as public trusts, to be 
conferred on the honest, the faithful, and capable, for the 
common good, and not for the benefit or gain of the incum- 
bent or his party ; and so long as it was the; practice of the 
Government to continue in office those who foithfully per- 
formed their duties, its patronage, in point of fact, was limit- 
ed to the mere power of nominating to accidental vacancies 
or to newly-created offices, and coidd, of course, exercise but 
a moderate influence, either over the bxly of the ci>mmunity, 
or of the office-holders themselves ; but when this practice 
was reversed — when offices, instead of being considered as 
public truKts, to be con'ierred ou the deserving, were regarded 
as the spoils of victory, to be bestowed as rewards for partisan 
services, without resjwct to merit ; when it came to be undcr- 
stiKid tluit all who hold office hold by the tenure of partisan 
zeal and party service, it is easy to see that the certain, di- 
rect, and inentable tendency • f such a state of things is to 
convert the entire Uxly of those in office into corrupt and 
supple infitruments of power, and to raise up a host of hungry, 
greedy, and subservient partisans, ready for every service, 
however base and corrupt. Were a prcmiimi oflered for the 
beat means of extending to the utmost the power of patron- 
age ; to destroy the love of country, and tc .substitute a spirit 
of subserviency and man-worship ; to encourage vice and dis- 
courage virtue ; and, in a word, to prepare for the subversion 
of liberty and tlie establishment of despotisraj no scheme 
more perfect could be devised ; and such must be the tend- 
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ency of the practiccj with whatever intention adopted, ot to 
whatever extent pursued. 

Aa connected with this portion of the inquiry, your com- 
mittee cunnot avoid adverting to the practice, similar in ita 
character and tundeucy, growing out of the act of the 15th 
of May, 1820, which provides, among other things, that, from 
and after its passage, all district attorneys, collectors, and 
other disbursing officers therein mentioned, to be appointed 
under the laws of the United States, sliall he appointed for 
the term of four yeara. The object of Congress in passing 
this act was, doubtless, to enforce a more faithful performance 
of duty on the part of the disbursing officers, by withholding 
reappointments from those who htul nut faithfully discharged 
their duty, without intending to reject those who had. At 
first, the pmctice conformed to the intention of the law, and 
thereby the good intended was accomplished, without mate- 
rially increasing the patronage of the Executive ; but a very 
great change has followed, which has, in the opiuion of your 
committee, dclcated the object of the act, and, at the same 
time, added greatly to the influence of patronage. Faithful 
performance of duty no longer insures a renewal of appoint- 
ment. The consequence is inevitublo ; a feeling of depend- 
ence on the Executive, on the part of the iacumbcut, in- 
creasing as his term approaches its end, with a great increase 
of the number of those who desire his place, followed by an 
active com|>ctitiou between the occupant and those who seek 
his place, accompanied by all those acts of compliance and 
subserviency by which power is conciliated ; and, of course, 
with a corresponding increase of the number of those influ- 
enced by the Executive will. 

In enun^erating the causes which have, of late, increased 
Executive patronage, your committee cannot, without a de- 
reliction of duty, pass over one of very recent origin, although 
they are aware thut it is almost impossible to allude to it, in 
the most delicate manner, without exciting foulingsof apartj? 
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character, wliicli they are sincerely anxious to avoid ; thej 
refer to the increased jwwer which late events have given to 
the Executive over tlie public funds, and, with it, the cur- 
rency of the country. 

In considering tliis part of the sulyitct of their inquiry, it 
18 the intentiun of the committee to confine tliumaelves ex- 
clusively to the tendency of the events to which they refer 
as increasing Executive patronage, avoiding all allusion to 
motives, or to the legality of the acta in question. 

Whatever diversity of opinion may exist as to the ex- 
pediency or the legality of removing the deposits, there can, 
it is sup]>osed, be none as to the fact that the removal has, 
as things now stand, increased the iwwer and patronage of 
the Executive iu reference to the public funds. They are 
now, in point of fact, under his sole and unlimited control j 
and may, at his pleasure, be withdrawn from the banks 
where lie has onlered theiu to be depositetl, be placed in 
other banks, or in the custody of whomsoever be may choose 
to select, without limitation or restriction ; and must con- 
tinue subject to his sole will, till placed, by an act of Con- 
gress, under tlio ciistmly of the laws. Whether any provi- 
sion can be devibetl which would place them as much beyond 
the control of the Executive in their pa'sent as they were in 
their former place of deposit, and which, at the same time, 
would not endanger their safety, are points on wliich your 
committee do not deem it necessary to venture an opinion. 
What addition tliis unlunited control over the public funds, 
from the time of their collection till that of their disburse- 
ment, makes to the patronage of the Executive, is difficult 
to estimate. According to the report of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, tlic amount of the public funds in dejxtsit on 
the 1st of Jannaiy, 1834, was $11,702,905 ; and their 
estimated amount, on the 31st of December last, waa 
$8,695,981 ; making an average amount for the year of 
110,199,443, the use of which, considering the j>ermanency 
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of the deposits, may be estimated as not of k^sa value to 
the banks in which they were deposited tlmu lour per cent. ; 
making, at that rate, on the average amount in deposit, 
the sum of 8407,977 per annum. This immense gain to 
these powerful and influential nionopoUos depends ujwn the 
will and pleasure of the Executive, ami must give him a 
corresponding control over them. But this, of itself, affords 
a very imperfect view of the extent of his patronage, de- 
pendent on his control over the public deposits. To ascer- 
tain its full citentj the advantages which these banks have, 
in consequence of the depoRits, in circulating their notes 
and in dealing in exchanges, and the competition which it 
must excite among the banks, generally, to supplant each 
other in these advantages, and, of coui^e, in Executive 
favor, on which they depend, and which must tend to create, 
on their part, a universal spirit of dependence and sul)- 
serviency, — the means which the deposits necessaiily afford 
to raise or depress at pleasure the value of the stock of this 
or that bank, — and the wide field which is consequently 
opened to the initiated partisans of power for the accumula- 
tion of fortunes by 8])eculation3 in bank stock,^ — the facility 
which all these causes combined must give to political 
favorites in obtaining bank accommodations, — and, finally, 
the control which the accompanying power of designating 
the notes of what banks may, and may not, be received in 
the public dues, — gives to the Executive over those institu- 
tions, must be taken into the estimate, to form a correct 
opinion of the full force of this tremendous engine of power 
and influence, wielded, as things now stand, by the will of a 
single individual. 

Your committee have now enumerated the principal 
pauses which have, of late, contributed to increase so greatly 
the patronage of the Executive. There are others still re- 
maining to be noticed, which have greatly contributed to this 
increase, and which claim the moet serious consideration j 
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but, as they are of an incidental character, it is pro[>08e(l tc 
con^der them in their proper connection, in a snbsoqocnt part 
of this report, HaWng completed, under its proper head, 
the inquiry as to the extent of Executive patronage, and the 
cause of its recent increase, your committee will next proceed 
to investigate the deeply interesting questions of the expe- 
diency and pnictic^bility of its reduction. 

In considering the question of the expediency of its reduc- 
tion, your committee do not deem it necessary to enter into 
an elaborate argument to provo that patronage, at best, is but 
a necessaiy evil ; that its tendency, where it is not effectnal- 
ly checked and regulated, is to debase and corrupt the com- 
munity ; and that it is, of course, a fundamental maxim in 
all Sutes having free and popular institutions, that no more 
should he tolerated tliAU is necessary to maintain the proper 
efficacy of government. How little this principle, so essential 
to the preservation of liberty in popular governments, has 
been re8|)ectcd imder ours, the view which has already been 
presented of tho vast extent to which patronage has already 
attained under this Government, and its rapid growth, but 
too clearly demonstrate. But as great and as rapid as has 
been its growth, it may be thought by some who have not 
duly reflected upon the subject, that it is not more than 
sufficient to maintain the Government in its proper efficiency, 
and that it cannot be diminisJu'd without exposing our in- 
stitutions to the danger of weakness and anarchy. To de- 
monstrate the utter fallacy of such a supposition, it is only 
necessary to compare the present with the past, ia reference 
to the point under consideration. 

No one capable of judging will venture to assert that the 
patronage of the Executive branch of this Government, in 
any stage of its existence, from the time it went fairly into 
ojieration, has ever proved deficient in proper influence and 
control ; yet, if the present be compared with any past period 
of our history, excluding, of course, that of the late war, the 
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patronage now under the conti*ol of the Executive will Lc 
found greatly to exceed that of any former jMjriod. To illus- 
trate the truth of this remark, your committee will select, 
for compariaon, the vearR 18*25 and 1833 : the former, be- 
canae it wns thought, even then, by many of the most ex- 
j>crieuced and reflecting of our citizens, that Executive 
patronage had attained a dangerous extent ; and the latter, 
because it is the latest period of which wo have the reqiuaite 
materials to make the compBriaon. What, then, is the 
comparative extent of Executive patronage, respectively, with 
the short interval of but eiglit years between them ? what, 
at tliese respective periods, was the amount of tlie revenue 
and expenditure P what the number of persons in the cm- 
ploy of the Government, or dependent on its bounty ? and 
what the extent to which, according to the jiracticc of the 
respective periods, the patronage of the Government was 
brought to exert over those subject to its control ? A short 
comparative statement will show. 

The income of the Government, in all its branches, includ- 
ing the i>ost-office, was, in 1825, 828,147,383 ; and in 1833, 
136,667,274. The gross expenditures, including the public 
debt, in 1825, was ^24,814,847; in 1833,^27,229,389. 
Excluding the public debt, it was, in 1825, $12,719,503 ; in 
1833, 825,685,846. The number of p*^rson« employed, and 
living on the bouuty of the Government, in 1825, 55,777 ; in 
1833, 100,079. 

Measuring the extent of the patronage, at these lespect- 
ive periods, by these eltments combined, — without taking 
into consideration the circumstances wliich, as already shown, 
have in this short period given such increased force to Execu- 
tive patronage, — the result of the whole, in 1825, compared 
with 1833, is as G5 to 89, — making an increase of upwaitl 
of 36 per cent. If the ct)m[)arative rapidity of this great in- 
crease be examined, it will be found that it has had a pro- 
gressive acceleration throughout the period. If we divide 
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the period into equiJ parts of four years each, the increasa 
in the firat four years will be found much less than in the 
lost four. The increase, for instance, of the revenue during 
the firet four years, was ^4,610,594 ; and during the latit 
four, ?4,90(),026 ; of the exi)enditiux?s during the first four, 
$1,873,675 ; and during tlie last four, $9,313,340. 

It may be said tliat tins increase of patronage, great as 
it is, docs not mutcrially exceed the growth and population 
of the country, with wliich it is assumed that it ought to 
keep pace. This view overlooks entirely the mcrease of pat- 
ronage from those circumstances which have so much increased 
it during the period in question, as has already been shown. 
If these be taken into consideration ; — if to the increase of 
revenue and expenditure, and the number dependent on Grov- 
ernment, we add the vast increase of Executive patronage 
from the immense public domain recently thrown into market, 
the great extent of Indian reservations, the control which the 
practice of removal has established over those in office, and 
the great addition to Executive power over the public funds, 
and, through this, over the bunking institutions of the coun- 
try, — it caunot be doubted that, instead of incrcasiog only 
36 per cent., it has more than doubled in the period in ques- 
tion, while the growth and population of the country have 
probably not exceeded 24 per cent. 

But your committee cannot agree that there is any substan- 
tial reason why Executive {Hitronage should increase in the 
same proportion with the growth and population of the country. 
With the exception of the post-office establisluuent, there ia 
no necessary connection between the increasing growth and 
population of the country and the increasing patronage of the 
Government. On the contrary, many of the public establish- 
ments are, or ought to bo, stationary ; others on the decrease ; 
others, though necessarily increasing, increase at a rate fei 
less than our population ; and yet we find that, for the last 
eight years, there has beeu a progressive increase of patron- 
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age for greator than the growth and popwlation of the coun- 

try. 

But the assumption that Executive iMitronnge ant? influ- 
ence should increase in the same ratio with the growth and 
population of the country, is not less dangerous tliau it is er- 
roneous. If this Rsatiniption be carried out in practice, it 
must finally pmve fiital to our institutions and libt^ty. The 
same amount of i)atroDage and in6uence, in propdrtion to the 
extent and population of a country, which, in a small State 
moderately populous, would he perfectly safe, might prove 
fatal in an extensive and populous community ; just as 
a much smaller military force, in projwrtion, would hold un- 
der suhjcction the latter than the former. The principle is 
the same in hoth cukps : the great advantage which an or- 
ganized body, sML'h as a government or an army, has over 
an unorganized mass — an advantage increasing with the in- 
creased difficulty of concert and co-operation ; and this, again, 
increasing with the nuraber and dispersion of those on whose 
concert and co-operation resistance depends ; and hence, 
from their combined action, both as applied to the civil and 
military, the great advantage which power has over liberty 
in large and populous countries — an advantage m great that 
it is utterly irajwssible in such countries to defend the latter 
against the fi>rnier, unless aided by a highly artificial politi- 
cal organizutiuii wuch as ours, based on local and geographi- 
cal interests. If to this difficulty, resulting from numbers 
and extent only, there be added others of a most furmidable 
character, — the gi-eatcr capacity, in proportion, on the part 
of the gi>vcrnmcnt, in large comnmuities, to seize on and 
corrupt all the organs of public opinion, and thus to delude 
and impose on the ]>eople ; the greater tendency in such 
cnmmunities to the formation of parties on locid and separate 
interests, resting ou opposing and conlUcting principlesj with 
separate and rivnl leaders at the head of each, and the great 
didiculty of combining such parties in any Hystem of resist- 
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aoce against ike common danger fit>m the government, — some 
oonoeptioQ may be formed of the vast eaperionty which that 
organized and central party, consisting of office-holders and 
office-pccfcers, with their dependants, forming one compact, 
disciplined corps, wielded br a angle indiridual, without con- 
flict of opinion within, either as to policy or principle, and 
aiming at the single object of retaining and perpetuating 
power in their own ranks, — must have, in such a otiuntiy as 
oim, over the people — a snperiority eo decisive, thnt it may 
be safely assorted that^ whenever the patronage and influence 
of the goremment are sufficiently strong to form such n 
party, lilicrty, withuut a speedy reform, must inevitably be 
lost. When we add that this great advantage of the gor- 
emment over the pcople,^-of power over liberty, — must in- 
crease propoTtiunately with the growth and population of 
our country, it must be apparent how fa,ts\ would be the as- 
sumption, if acted on, that patnjnage and inducnce Rhonld 
increase in the same pro()ortiuu ; and bow indaitely danger- 
oa*) has been the tendency of oar affiurs of late, when, as has 
been shown, instead of increasing simply in the »ime propor- 
tion, they have advanced with a rapidity more than double, 
So far is the ussJiraption from being true, if we regard the 
duration of our inatitutions and the preservation of our liber* 
ty, we must hold it as a fundamental maxim, that the action 
of the G«»Tommcnt sliould. with our growth, gradually become 
more moderate instead of more intense : a maxim resting 
on principles deep and irreversible, and which cannot be vio- 
lated without inevitable destruction. Modenitiou in the ac- 
tion of this Government, — the great centra] jjower of our 
system, — is, in fact, the condition on which our political ex- 
istence depends ; and, in acting in contonnity, it bat conforms 
to the princijile which Divine wisdom has impressed upon 
the beautiful and sublime system of which our globe it; a part, 
and in wliich the great mass that gives life, and haruKmy, 
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Mid action to the whole, reposes almost motionless ia the 
centre. 

Your committee are aware that, since 1833, there has 
been a very consiclcrabla decrease of revenue, uuder the act 
of March 2<1, 1S33, known as the Comjjrumiso Law, with 
other preceding acts, in consequence of the jiayraent of the 
public debt, which would very considerably affuct the com- 
parison, if the year 1S34, instcud of 1S33, had been ttelected ; 
and they have to express their regret that the want of full 
and accurate materials for the former ycnr prevents them 
from furnishing a statement which, while it would show the 
decrease, wouUl also show how little the final discharge of the 
public debt has contributed to diminish cither the public 
expenditure ur the patronage of the Executive: facts of no 
small moment, as connected with the subject of inquiry. 
The deep interest which the enlightened and jiatriotic 
took in that ^reat event, was not to indulge in the idle boast 
that the country was free from debt, but that it would, as 
they believed, be necessarily followed by the substantial 
btoesing of reducing the puhiic burdens, and, with it, the pat- 
lonftgc of the Government ; and thus, while it ruUcvcd iudus- 
tr}', it would, at the same time, strengthen liberty against 
power. Thus far, these anticipations have been but very 
imperfectly, if at all, realized. As great as has been the re- 
duction of the reveuue, it is still as great as it was when the 
debt exceeded more than ^100,000,000 ; and, what is more 
to the point, what conclusively shows how much easier it 
is to discharge a public debt than to obtain the corresponding 
benefits, — a proportionate diminution of the public expendi- 
ture, — is the fact, that, now, when we are free from all dubt^ 
the public expenditure is as great as it was when the debt 
was most burdiMisome to the country. The only difference 
is, that then the money went to the public cretlitors, but 
now goes into the pockets of those who hVe on the Govern- 
ment, with great addition to the patronage and iniluence of 
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the Kxecutivtf, but without diminution of burden to the peo- 
ple. 

Your committee will next proceed to inrjuire what ha« 
been the effect of this great, growing, and excessive pntron- 
agc, on our political condition and prospects : a question of 
the utmost importance in deciding on the exj>ediency of its 
reduction. Has it tended to strengthen our political insti- 
tutions, and to give a stronger aesuranco of perpetuating 
them, and, with them, tho blessings of liberty to our poster- 
ity ? Has it purified the public and political morals of our 
country, and strengthened the feuliug of patriotism ? Or, on 
the other hand, has it tended to sap the foundation of our 
institutions ; to throw a cloud of uncertainty over the future ; 
to degrade and comii»t the public morals ; and to substitute 
devotion and subserviency to power, in the place of that dis- 
interested and noblo attachment to princij>les and country, 
which are essential to the preservation of free institutions ? 
These are the questions to be decided ; and it is \vith pro- 
found regret that your committee are constrained, however 
painful, to say that the decision admits of little doubt. They 
ure compelled to admit the fact, that there never luis been a 
period, from the foundation of the Government, wlien there 
were such general apprcheneions and doubts as to the per- 
manency and success of our political institutions ; when th6 
prospect of perpetuating them, and, with them, our liberty, 
appeared so uncertain ; when public and political morals were 
more Hopresspd ; when attachment to coimtry and principles 
were more feeble, and dcvotiou to party and power stronger : 
for the truth of all which they appeal to the observation and 
reflections of the experienced and enlightened of all j>arti^. 
If we turn our eyes to the Government, wo shall find that, 
with this increase of patronage, the entire character and 
Btructure of the Government itself is undergoing a great and 
fi^arfnl change, which, if not arrested, must, at no distant 
period, concentrate all its power in a single department. 
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Your committee arc aware that, in a coimtry of siich vast 
extent and diversity of interests as oiirs, a strong Executive 
is necessary ; and, among other rcasonfl, in order to sustain 
the Guvernnvent, by ilR inBuence, against the local feelinga 
and iutereats whiuli it must^ in the execution of its dutiea, 
necessarily encounter ; and it was doubtless with this view 
mainly that the franiers of the Constitution vested the Ex- 
ecutive powers in a single individual, and clothed him with 
the almost entire patronage of the (lovernraent. As long as 
the patronage of the Executive is so moderate as to compel 
him to identify his administration with the public interest, 
and to hold his patronage subordinate to the princijjles and 
measures necessary to promote the common good, the Execu- 
tive power may be snid to act within the sphere assigned to 
it by the Constitution, and may bo considered as essential to 
the steady and equal operation of the Grovernment ; but when 
it iMJcomes so strong as to be capable of sustJiining itself by 
its influence alone, unconnected with any system of mcasui-es 
or jx)licy, it is the certain indication of the near approach of 
irresponsible and despotic power. When it attains that 
point, it wiU be difficult to find any where in our system a 
power sufficient to restrain its progress to despotism. The 
very causes which render a strong Executive necessary, — the 
great extent of country and diversity of interests, — will form 
givat and almost insuperable impediments to any effectual 
resistance. Each section, as has been shown, will have its 
own party and its own favorites, entertaining views of princi- 
ples and policy so different as to render a tmited effort against 
Executive power almost imjjossible ; while their separate and 
disjointed efforts must prove impotent against a power far 
stronger than either, taken separately ; nor can the aid of 
the States be successfully inioUed to arrest tlie progress to 
despotism. So far from weakening, they will add strength to 
Executive patronage. A majority of the States, instead of 
.■apposing, will be usually found acting in concert with the 
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Federal Governmentj and, of course, will increase the influ- 
ence of tlie Executive : so that, to ascertain his jiatronngc, 
the sum-total of the patronage of all the States, acting in 
conjunction with the federal Executive, must he lulded to his. 
The two, as things now stand, constitute a joint force, diffi- 
cult to he rctsisted. 

Against a danger bo formidahle, wliich threatens, if not 
arrcsteil, and that speedily, to subvert the Constitution, there 
can be but one effectual remedy ; a prompt and deciiled re- 
duction of Executive patronage ; the practicability and means 
of effecting which, your committee will next proceed to con- 
sider. 

Tlie drHt, most simple, and usually the most certain mode 
of reducing patronage, is to reduce the public income, the 
prolific source from which it almost exclusively flows. Ex- 
perience has shown that it is next to impossible to reduce the 
public expenditure with au overflowing treasury ; and not 
much leas <lifl5cult to reduce patronage without a reduction 
of expenditure ; or, in other words, that tlie moat simple and 
effectual mode of retrenching the superfluous expenditure of 
the Government, — of introducing a spirit of frugality and 
economy in the adniinist ration of public affairs, — of correct- 
ing the corruption and abuses of the Government, — and, 
finally, of arresting the progress of power, — is to leave the 
money in the pockets of those who made it, where all laws, 
human and divine, place it, and from which it cannot be re- 
moved by Government itself, except for its necessary and in- 
dispensable wants, without violation of its highest tnist and 
the most sacred principles of justice. Yet, as manifest as is 
this truth, such is our peculiar (it may be said extraordinary) 
situation, that this simple and obvious remedy to exceasiva 
patronage, — the reduction of the revenue, — can be applied 
only to a very limitetl extent. 

But before they pnjceed to the question of reducing the 
revenue, your committee propose to show what will be it« 
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probable aiuouut in future, as the laws now stanJ, — to what 
limits the public expenditure may be reduced consistently 
with the just wants of Government, — and, finally, what, 
with such reduction, will he the probable Hnnual surplus to 
the year 1842, when the highest duties will be reduced to 20 
per cent, under the act of March 2d, 1833 • and when,aa the 
act providcB, the rcvt- nuc is to bo reduced to a sum necessary 
to an economical administration of the Government. 

According to the statement from the Treasury Depart- 
ment, the receipts of the year 1834, from all sources, amount- 
ed to $22,584,365 ; of which, customs yietdod $16,105,372 ; 
land, $5,020,940 ; the residue being made up of bank divi- 
dends and incidental items ; and the question now for ccn- 
sidemtion is, — Wliat will be the pwbuble aimnal receipla 
from all sources during the next seven years, if the income, 
as has just been stated, is to bo reduced to the economical 
wants of the Goveraracnt ? a question which, from its nature, 
can only be answered by probable estimates and conjectures, 
and which, in this case, is the more difficult to be answered 
from a defect of data in reference to the customs, the princi- 
pal source of revenue. The changes in the rates of duties 
have been so groat latterly, and the period so recent since the 
laws, as they now stand, commenced operation, tliat it is im- 
practicable to resort to those average reaults, deduced from 
long periods, by which only the temporary changes and 
fluctuations of commerce can be detected, and its habitual 
current ascertained and subjected to calculation. The act 
of the 2d of March, 1833, which made the lost change, and 
on the provisions of which the estimates of the income fixim 
the customs for the period in question must be based, com- 
mcncwl its opt^ration on the Ist of January, 1834, and we, 
of course, have the result of but a single year, From a 
statement furnished by the Treasury Department, it seema 
that the domestic exports of that year amounted, in round 
numbers, to eighty millions of dollars, and the imjwrts, given 
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in i-oimd nuiTibore (as all the eubaequent statements are), to 
81:25,500,000 ; of which $23,000,000 were rebhipped, leaving 
Jl02,500,000 for the consumptioa and use of the country, — 
of whicli ^55,000,000 were of articles free of duty, and 
^7,000,000 0^ those liable to duties ; that the gross receipts 
amounted to $15,572,448, and the net to ?14,222,448, 
leaving $1,350,000 as the exjiense uf collection ; that the 
reduction of one tenth of the duties above 20 per cent, ad 
valorem every two years, according to the provisions of the 
act of 2d of March, 1833, amounted to ^50,000. 

As scanty as are these data, it is believed it may bo 
safely anticipated that the average annual inconie of the 
period in questivjn will bo equal, at least, to the income of 
the last year. Instead of euteriug into all the details throu;^'h 
which your committee have come to this conclusion, which 
woidd swell this Keport to an unwieldy size, they will content 
themselves with simply giving the results of the causes which, 
as Cir as can be foreseen, may either increase or dimiuiah 
the receipts of tho customs for the next seven years as com- 
pared with the past year, accoiuimnied by a statement of 
their probable eifects in the iiggregute. 

It will, huwever, be pre\iuuhly necessary to inquire 
whether the receipts from the customs during the lost year, 
in fact, equalled the amount which tho commercial transac- 
tiouB of the year, under onliuary cii'cumstanccs, ought to 
have produced. It is not possible, in such an inquiry, to 
overlook the very miusual importation of the precious metals 
during the year, wliich, according to the slatemeuts from 
the Treasury Depaitmcut, amounted to §1(>,572,582, — con- 
Btitutingf to that amount, a part of the articles imjKirted in 
the year free of duty. The ix'Kliijjment for the same period 
amounted to Sl,G76,208, leaving in the country, of the 
amount imported, $14,896,374 : a sum greatly exceeding 
aur annual consumption, whidi, in addition to the supplies 
from our own mines, probably falls short of §2,000,000. 
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The excess was doubtless caused by tbo peculiar conditioD 
of the country, iu reference to its currency, during the year ; 
and would, under ordinary circumstances, hiive been, im- 
ported in goods of various descriptions ior the usual supply 
of the country, instead of gold and silver. (Subtracting, 
then, the two millions from this sum, and tho balance 
from the amount of the articles frtc of duty, which, ae 
stated, is $55,(X)0.000, it would reduce the auuual con- 
sumption o{ goods free of duty, including the pi-ecious met- 
als, to $42,103,G2G ; and oasumiug the proportion betweea 
goods free of duty, and those liable to duty, to be as that 
sum is to $47,000,000; and, also, that the exceas of the 
supply of gold aud silver imported during the year would, 
under ordinary circumstances, have returned in that propor- 
tion between the duticd and the free articles, it would add 
to the former §7, 133,313, and, of course, increase the receipts 
from the customs in tlie same proportion ; that is, it would 
make an addition to them of $2,150,000, and would have 
raised the receipts fn)m customa during the year from 
814,220,000 to $16,370,000 ; which last, it is believed may 
be assumed, at the present rate of the duties, as the probable 
receipts, under ordinary circumstances, of uu export and im- 
j>ort trade equal to that of the last year. 

Let us now iuf|uire into the causes wliich may tend to 
diminish or increase tlus estimated I'eceipt during the next 
seven years, an^l their proljuhle etfects, in the aggregate, on 
the income from the customs. 

Tbe only cause, as is beUevcd, that will tend to diminish 
the amount, as far as can now be foreseen, is the gradual re- 
duction of one tenth every two yoam, under the act of the 
2d of Jlareli, 1S33, til! the year 1341, as has been stated. 
It will be seen, by reference to the statement from the 
Treasury already given, that this reduction last year, on an. 
importation of $47,000,000 of dutiable articles, amounted to 
$850,000. If, however, instead of that amount, the importa- 
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tion of Bueh articles had been $54,133,000, as it is assumed 
they would have boen had not the derangemeut of the cur- 
rency prevented, the reduction on account of the one tenth 
would have increased io the mme proportion, and have, of 
ooorec, amounrc^l to ?i»75,0(X). 

Against this increased reiluctinn there must be set off a 
probable gradual increase of the domestic exports of the 
country ; and with them, as a necessary consequence, a cor- 
resimnding increase of the imports, — and with them the 
receipts from the customs. If we take the last six years, 
from 1828 to 1834, the last included, the average annual in- 
oreaso of domestic exports in the period is nearly ^5,000,000, 
of which the increase in 1833 was $7,200,000, and in 1834, 
$9,600,000, making in the last two years an average increase 
of $8,800,000 : thus showing a much more rapid increaee at 
the end than at the beginning of the seriea. If to this fact 
we acW the effect which the decrease of duties under the act 
of the 2d of March, 1833, must have on the exports, the 
growing demand for the great staples of the country, and the 
vast amount of fertile and fresh lands brought into market 
within the last tive years in the region most congenial to 
the growth of cotton, it is believed that it may bo safely as- 
sumed tbe average annual increase of our domestic exports 
for the next seven years will, at least, equal $6,000,000. 
This increase must \ye followed by a corresponding increase 
of imports, and with them, as stated, of the receipts from 
the customs. Assuming that the projiortioa between the 
free and dutied articles, in consequence of this increase of im- 
ports, will be as has been estimated, it will add to the rccei^its 
from the customs an annual iucrease of $1,000,000, from 
which, however, must be deducted $59,000 on account of 
the biennial reduction of one tenth, which would reduce the 
increase to $941,000. If this be deilucted from the average 
reduction of one tenth, as above ascertained, we shall have, 
taking the two causes together, — the increase of the customs 
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from increased Imijorts, and the decrease from tho bieniiial re- 
duction of one tenth, — a decrease of revenue ecjnal to ^34,000 
annually : making, in seven years, ?238,000. 

But it mufit ha takim into the estimatej that ihc increase 
of revenue frcmi the increase of exports is annually added, 
while the reduction on account of the one tenth is biennially. 
Taking this into the estimate, the increase of revenue on ac- 
count of the increase of the exports over the decrease, on ac- 
count of the biennial reduction of one tenth, wilt in the seven 
years equal ?3,298,^'>00 ; from which take 3238,000, and 
it will leave an aggregate increase over the decrease of 
*3,060,rjOO. 

This conclusion, however, rests on the assumption that 
the proportion between the free and duticd articles will re- 
m^iiu during the periml the same as is estimated for last 
year ; but it is probable that the reduction of the price of 
the free articles, in consequence of the rejteal of the dutlegj 
will greatly increase their consumption, and, of course, have 
a corresponding effect in reducing the amount of the dutiable 
articles, aud, with them, the receipts into the Treasury. It 
is, however believed to be a safe estimate, that the reduction 
of the receipts from this cause will be more than counter- 
balanced by the excess of the increase of income from the 
increase of exports over (he reduction of one tenth biennially, 
as has been shown ; and that it may, therefore, be aasuiucd 
with reasonable confidence, if no untoward event should in- 
tervene, that the average annual receipts from the customs 
will be etpial to the sum of $16,370,000, — the sum which 
the commerce of last year ought to have yieldetl, as hiis been 
shown, under ordinary circumstances. 

Your committee will next inquire what will be the pro- 
bable amount of receijita from the public lands during the 
period in question. The receipts from that source during 
the last year, according to a statement fri>ra the Treasury, 
equalled S5,020,i!i40. This, however, perhaps greatly oxceeda 
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the permanent receipts from that wnirce, as it was causod, 
pmhftblj'j by the great quantity of rich and valuable laud 
thrown into the market during the year. The receipts of 
1833 efiuallod 33,907,682, and those of the last four yeara 
averagwl 33,705,405. If we take into coHsideratioD, %v*ith 
these facts, the rapid increase of our population, — the steady 
rise in landed property generally, — the vast (iuantity of lamia 
held by the Groverament, — it is believed to be a safe estimate, 
that the average annual income from this aourco, during the 
period in qnrstion, will he at least equal to 93,500,000. 

Of the ruinatriidg sources uf revenue, the bank dividends 
is the only one that requires notice. They amounted in 
1833 to 3450,000 f and it is prulmhle that they will give 
an equal annual income till the expiration of its charter, in 
1836, after which time there will he a reduction from the 
income of the Govcromeut equal to the annual dividends ; 
but it is believed, by those who are most familiar with 
the subject, that a i*etrenchraent in the collection of the 
customs, by a reformation of that branch of the administra- 
tion, may be etTectcd, at least equal to this reductiim. It 
ci)9t the GovLTtiment the last year $1,350,000 to collect 
314,222,448, which is more than equ.il to nine jwr cent. : 
a rate, considering the facility of collecting this brauch of the 
revenue, and the decreased inducement to elude their pay- 
ment in consequence of the great reduction in the rate of 
duties, altogether extravagant. 

If these calculations should prove correct, the average in- 
come of the Government for the next seven years, not in- 
cluding incidental items, will equal 320,320,000, niaking in 
the whi)le period the aggregate sum of 3142,240,000 ; to 
which, if we had the residue of the Government stock in the 
United States Bank, amounting to 86,343,400, and which 
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must be paid into the Treiisuiy at tlic expiration of its char- 
ter, and the RurpUis in the Treasury on the Slat of Decera- 
ber last, wliich, af^er deducting 82,000,000, will amount to 
f6,695,981, it will give an aj^gregate sum of ?148,G79,381 ; 
which, divided hy seven, will make the average annual sum, 
subject to the disposition of the Government for the next 
seven years, amount to $21,230,911, 

Such being the probable average annual income and 
means of the Government for the seven ensuing years, the next 
question which presents itself for consideration is, — What 
ought to be the avemgo expenditure for the same period ? 

The expenditure for the year 1834, as taken from the 
annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury, equals 
819,430,373, and for tho preceding year ?22,713,7o3 ; de- 
ducting in both cases the piiyments on ticcount oi' the public 
debt. Your committee are, however, of the opinion, that 
these amounts far exceed what ought to be tlie expenditure 
on a just and economical scale, and that it may be very 
greatly reduced without injury to the public service. They 
are also of opinion, that to this great and extravagant ex- 
penditure may be attribute<l, in no small degree, the disease 
which now threatens so seriously the body politic. That a 
just conception may \ye formed of this extraordinary increase, 
they have annexed a table of expenditures from the year 
1823 to 1S33, — deducting the payment on account of the 
public debt, — by which it appears that, in this short period 
of ten years, the expenditure has risen from ?9,784,000 to 
822,713,000, — beinjj an increase in the latter over the 
former of almost 83,000,000 beyond the whole expenditure 
of the Gnvnrnment in 1823, excluding, as stated, the public 
debt J and this, too, during a period of profound peace, when 
not an event had occurred cakuilated to warrant any imusual 
expenditure. Of this enormous increase the greater part ac- 
Cttn«d m the last three years, in which time the expenditure 
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has risen nearly ^9,000,000, wliich may well account for th« 
present dangenmiJ symptoms. 

Your coraraittee have not time to give that minute at- 
tention to the expenditures necessary to determine what 
partimilar items ean or nnght to bo retrenched ; nor do they 
deem it important^ at present, to enter into so laborious an 
inquiry, even if time allowed. It is sufficient ior their pur- 
pose to assume that the expenditures of 1823 were, at the 
time, considered ample to meet all the just wants of the 
Government ; and that, so far from being a period distin- 
guished by parsimony, the then administration was thought, 
by many, to bo \mreasonably profuse, and was, accordingly, 
the object of systematic attacks on account of its supposed ex- 
travagance. Assuming, then, the cxpenditui-e of $9,784,000 
to have been amjile at that period, the question which pre- 
sents itself is, — What ought it to be at present, taking into 
consideration the necessity of increased expenditures in con- 
sequence of increased population ? 

They have already shown that the Government cannot 
bear a permanent increase of expenditure in proportion to 
the growth of the population, which may be estimated at 
about three per cent., without au increase of patronage which 
must, in its progress, inevitably prove fatal to the institu- 
tions and liberty of the country. On this principle, the ex- 
penditure, instead of increasing nearly thirteen millions in 
ten years, as it has, ought to have increased much less than 
three, and ought not, in the opinion of your committee, to 
have exceedetl two millions at the farthest. Assuming that 
sum as a liberal allowance, and adding it to the expenditure 
of 1823, we shall have the sum of 811,784,000, beyond 
which the present expenditure ought not to have passed, 
including the pensions ; and, excluding them, ?10,012,412, 
instead of ?22,713,000, the sum actually expended. 

But it is l)clieved that this sum will very considerably 
exceed, on the basis as-sumed, what ought to be the average 
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annual expenditure for the next seven yeai-s. Of the items 
whicli compose the present expenditure, that for peiisions 
constituted, last year, the sura of §3,341,877. Considering 
the advanced ajje of the pensioners, there ought to bo, ac- 
cording to the annuity tables, a decre:ise by deatiis of four- 
teen per cent, annually ; which, in seven years, would 
diminish the expenditure for pensions, from the sum above 
mentioned, to ^l, 040,802 anuuaUy, giving an annual aver- 
age deduction of §328,725, — and would reduce the expen- 
diture on pensions for thi; nnsuing seven yiMirs to an average 
sum of §2,048,000. Add this sum to §10,012,412, the sura 
beyond which the present expenditure ought not to extend, 
excluding the pensions, and wo shall have §12,060,412, as 
what the annual average expenJiture for the next seven yeara 
ought to be. 

Take this from the sura of §21,239,911, which, as has 
been shown, will be the probable avemge annual means of 
the Government fur tlie same period, and it wouKl leave 
§9,179,499 ; or, in round numbers, for the facility of calcu- 
lation, nine millioTis, as the average surphis means during 
the period at tlie disposition of the Government, on the sup- 
position that the expenditures will be reduced to the eco- 
nomical wants of the Government. 

Having bhown what will be the probable surplus revenue 
should the expenditure bo reduced to its proper limits, the 
committee propose next to consider whether, under existing 
circumstances, the revenue can be reduced. 

The two great sources of revenue are lauds and customs. 
The others (not including the post-office, which is a particu- 
lar fund) are uf pnvvll Fimnunt. After a careful investigation, 
your committee are of opinion that the act of 2d of March, 
1833, has reduced the duties on imports, with some excep- 
tions, as far as is jiracticable, under existing circumstances, 
consistently with the intent and spirit of the act. 

The act provides, among other things, that after the 31st 
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day of December, 1833, in all cases where the fluHos shall 
exceed twenty per cent, ad viilurcni, one tenth jwirt of such 
excess shall be reduced, and, in like manner, one tenth pftrt 
every two yetiry, till the Slst of December, 1839 ; and that, 
on the Slst of December, 1841, one half (jf the residne of 
such excess shall be deducted ; and on the 30th of June 
1842, the residue. It also provides that, till the 30lh of 
June, 1842, the duties imposed by the then existing law 
shall remain unchanged, except as provided in the sixth sec- 
tion. 

Your committee do not deem it necessary to inquire 
whether the circumstances under wliich it jKissed mvolves 
any thing in the nature of a pledge or contract, which would 
forbid any altemtions of ifs provisions. It is sufficient for 
their purpose tu st^ite the fact, that the act is the result of 
a cumpromise between great sectional interests, brought into 
conflict uhlIlt circumstances whicli threatened the peace and 
safety of tljc country ; and that it continues to be the only 
ground on whicli the adjustment of the controversy can stand. 
Under these circumstances, to disregard the provisions of the 
act would be to open a controversy which yonr committee 
hope is closed for ever : a controversy which, if renewed, would 
do more to increase the power and iufluence of the Executive 
than any other event that could occur. With the iraprcs- 
eion, then, tliat the provisions of the act cannot \)e disturbed 
without endangering the peace of the country, and adding 
greatly, by its consequences, to Executive patnmage, your 
committee have limited their inquiries to the reduction of the 
duties on such articles as, by the provisions of the act, are 
subject to be reduced ; and, after a careful invctitigation, they 
ore of the opinion that all the reductions which can bo effect- 
ed, Consistently with the spirit of the compromise, are incon- 
Biderable ; and that, to make those that might be made, 
would require too much time and investigation to permit it 
Ko he done at this session, as will appejir by a reference to the 
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letter of the Secretary of the Treasury, herewith annexed ; 
but, in order that the subject may be taken up with full in- 
fonuation at the next session, they have inHtructcd their 
chairman to submit a resolution for the consideration of Ibe 
Senate, dii-ectiug the Secretary of tlie Treasury to report, at 
the commcuccment of the next session, what duties under 
twenty per cent, ad valorem may, with a due regard to the 
manufacturing interests of the country, be repealed or re- 
duced, with an estimate of the probable amount of the reduc- 
tion. 

In turning from the cmtonis to the public lands, your 
committee find that the difficulty of reducing the revenue 
from that source Is not less considerable than from that of 
the customs. They fully agree in that liberal policy in rela- 
tion to the public lands which regards them a^ the means of 
Bettleracnt, as well as a source of revenue ; and that they 
should be disposed of, accordingly, in the manner best calcu- 
lated to difl'use n flonridhing and happy population over the 
vast regions j)laced under our dominion ; a policy, the wisdom 
of which is best illustrated by the wonderful success with 
wliicli it has been accomplished. It is an essential maxim 
of tliis noblo and generous policy, that the piice of the public 
lands shonld be fixed so low as to be accessible to the great 
mass of the citizens, and, at the same time, so high as not to 
subject them to the monopoly of the great capitalists of the 
country. Your committee are of opinion that this happy 
me^linm is attained by the present price ; and, judging from 
many indicatiutis of kte, that no considerable reductiou can 
be made in the price without making tbora the prey of hun- 
gry and voracious speculators and monopolists, to the great 
injur)' of the houest and industrious portion of the community, 
as well as to the portion of iho country where the lauds may 
be situated. Be this, however, as it may, it is at least cer* 
taiu that the immediate effect of reduction would be to in« 
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creaJie nilher than diminish the revenue from kmls, ami, of 
course, to augment instead of reducing the public income. 

To this nmy be added another, and, under ordinar)' cir- 
cumstances, conchisive objection against the reduction. 

The i'(\iiiction of the price of public lands, while it would 
act, in effect, as a bounty to the purchasers from the Ghsvem- 
ment, by enabling them to acfjuire more land for the same 
gum of money, wimld act, at the same time, as a tax upon 
the entire body of landholders, who constitute the great mass 
of our population — a tax on them immeasunibly greater than 
the bounty to the purchasers. 

The Goveruineiit of the United States is, in fact, the 
great land dealer of the country, and, as such, has the power, 
by raising or reducing tlio price of its lands, to reduce or 
raise, in a greater or k'ss degree, the value of Umds every 
where, and, of course, to affect in the same degree the property 
of the laudhoUK'ra throughout tlie Union. To what extent 
any given reduction of the price of public lands would affect 
the price of lands generally, would be diilicult, if not impos- 
sible, to ascertain. It would be greater or leas, according to 
the circumstances. The price of land iu the adjacent portion 
of the country, or that from which emigration principally 
flowed, would be reduced nearly in the same pn:>portion witli 
that of the public lands ; that is, if the price uf public lands 
be reduced one half, lands a<ljacent, or lying in the emigrat- 
ing portion of the country, would generally fall one half, while 
the mure remote would be less affected, in proportion to dis- 
tance and the absence of emigration. But ib may be safely 
assumed, taking the whole country, that the actual fall in the 
value of lands generally, in the hauda of the holders, would 
greatly exceed the actual reduction of the price of public 
hmds. To illustrate : if the price of the latter be reduced 
one half, which at present would be sixty-two and one half 
cents per acre, lands generally througlnuit the country would 
be reduced in value per acre.much more thau that sum ; and 
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if the far greater quantity held "by the whole body of land 
proprietors, compared with the quantity sold by the Govern- 
ment, be taken into the cHtinmte, some idea may be formetl 
hi>w great the aggregate luss of the proprietors generally 
would bCj on any reduetiun of price, cumi>ared with tho 
aggregate i^aiu of the pui*cha>Hira. As great, however, an it 
must be, none who know the public spirit and euUghtened 
patriotism of that great and respectable portion of our citi- 
zeaa can doubt their cheerful ac4iuie8cence in tho sacrifice, 
should the public interest, or the fundamental maxim which 
ought to govuru iu the disposition of the jmblic lands, require 
it ; but, otherwise, it would be a plain and palpable sacrifice 
of one, and that the largest portion of the community, to the 
other, witUuut a corresponding benefit. In presenting this 
view, it is not the intention of your committee to offer any 
opinion on the propriety of a graduated reduction, us a mea- 
sure of general i>olicy, in the price of such public lands as 
have remained long in the market uusold, and of which there 
is no immediate pro8{>ect of making sale at tho present price, 
because of their inferior quality. Their case is very distin- 
guishable from that of the great bodtj of the jtMic lands ; 
but the immediate effects of such reduction would obviously 
be to raise instead of reduce the revenue, and wuuld, of 
course, increase instead of diminish the difliculty under utm- 
eideration. 

Having now shown that no other reduction of the revenue 
can be effected, under existing circumstances, than the pn>- 
gresaive reduction already provided for by the act of Alarch 
2d, 1833, in either of the great sources of our public income, 
with the exceptiou already stated, your couimittee will next 
proceed to inquire whether Executive patronage can be re- 
duced by reducing the expenditures of the Government. 

The result of their investigation on this puint ia, that, for 
reasons which will hereafter be offvred, a reduction of ex- 
penditure, under existing circumstances^ would tend to in- 
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crease instead of reducing Executive jMitroiiage. But if it 
were otherwise, it would be found utterly ini practicable, for 
reasons alrctuly assigned, to reduce the expenditure much be- 
luw tht; iucoiuc. Kxperience has abundantly proved that, so 
long a« there is a large 8ur|tliis in the Treasury, the interest* 
iu fiivor of its expenditure will ever bo stronger than that op- 
posed to it ; and that do pruduntial consideration, arising 
from the necessity of accunmhiting funds to meut future 
wants, or the hazard of enlarging Executive patronage, or the 
danger of curruptitig tlie puliticjil and public morala of the 
country by useless and profuse expenditure, or any other 
whatever, is sufficient to resist the temptation to expend. If 
one unworthy object of appropriation is defeated, another, 
with no greater claims on the public bouuly or justice, will 
ever stand ready to urge itB claiuia, till iho frugid aud patri- 
otic are wearied out with incessant aud useless efibrte to 
guard the Treasury. But were it practicable, with an over- 
flowing treasury, to bring the expenditures within proper 
limits, sucli is the present condition of things, that, to reduce 
expenditure would, as lias been stated, increase the patronage 
of the Executive, aud that to an extent so great that no ob- 
ject of expenditure can be BUggestcd, having a plausible claim 
on the justice or bounty of the pubUc, wbicli would tend half 
80 much to iucrease his patronage as leaving the public money 
unexpended, to accumulate as surplus revenue in the deposit 
banks. 

To realize the truth of this remark, it must be borne iu 
mind that the deposits are under the exclusive control of tlie 
Executive ; that they are dejHisited in banks selected by hlui ; 
that they hiive the free use of them without compcusiition to 
the public ; and that they may bo continued or dismissed 
08 depositories of the public funds, at the pleasure of the 
Executive. 

With these facts before us, the result must be obvious. 
To accumulate a permanent surplus a>vcuue iu the bankfi is, 
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in fact, but to add bo much additional bank capital — capital, 
in this case, exclusively under Executive control, without 
check or limitation ; and, with its increasing amount, daily 
ginng to "hiiu a j^eater cnntml nver the deposit banks, and, 
through th(.'in, avnr tliu hanking institutions of the country 
generally : thus adding the deep and wide-spread influence 
of the banks to the already almost overwhelming patronage 
of the Executive. 

As the expenditure cannot be reduced, the next inquiry 
is, whether some object of general utility, in which every 
portion of the country has an interest, may not be selected 
as a fixed and permanent object on which to expend the sur- 
plus revenue. 

Your committee admit that, if such an object of expendi- 
ture could be selected, under a well-regulated system of dis- 
bursements established by law, much of the patronage incident 
to the present loose and unregulated dtsbursementa might be 
curtailed ; but they arc at a loss to find such an object. In- 
ternal improvement approaclies the nearest ; but there are op- 
posed to it, with the object in view, insuperable objections. To 
pass by the formidable difficulty, the long-established diver- 
sity of opinion as to its constitutionality, which divides the two 
great sections of the country, experience has shown that there 
is no expenditure so little susceptible of being regulated by 
law ; none CHkuhited to excite deeper competition, or to en- 
list a greater number in its favor, in proportion to the amount 
expended ; and, of course, calculated to add more to Execu- 
tive patronage. To lh»*se an additional objection of a recent 
origin may be added. Your committee allude to the Execu- 
tive veto, as applied to internal improvements, the effect of 
which has hi^n to increase very considerably his power and 
patronage in reference to this branch of exi^nditure. The 
Executive, in his veto message, assumes the ground that in- 
ternal improvements may or may not be constitutional, ac- 
cording to the nature of each particular object ; the distinction 
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to be determined hy him in the exerciee of his constitutional 
function of giving or withholding his approval to acts of 
Congress ; the practical effect of which is to draw within his 
control the power and influence which appertain, not only to 
the administration, but also to the enacttnont of the law ; 
and, of course, to increase in the same degree his influence 
aud patronage in reference to interna! improvements. 

In making these remarks, the object of your committee 
is not to call iu question the motive of the Executive, or his 
right to draw what distinction ho may think just and right 
in the exercise of his veto power, or the correctness of tlie 
distinctions iu reference to the particular subject under con- 
sideration ; but simply to exhibit the full extent of the ob- 
jections to selecting it as the subject on whieh to expend the 
surplus revenue — i.>bjection9, iu their nature, iuca[»able of 
being wholly removed even by an amendment of the Consti- 
tution, were an amendment practicable. 

But if no object of expenditure can be selected on which 
the surplus can be safely expended, and if neither the revenue 
nor ex|>enditure can, under existing circumstances, be reduced, 
the nest iiiq^uiry is, What is to bo done with the surplus ? 
which, as lias been shown, will probably Cfjual, on an average, 
for the next eight years, the sura of 89,000,000 beyond the 
just wauls uf the Government : a surjilus of which, unless 
some safe disposition can be made, all other raeaus of re- 
ducing the patronage of the Executive must prove ineffec- 
tual 

Your committee are deeply sensible of the great difficulty 
of finding any satisfactory solution of this question ; but, be- 
lieving that the very existence of our institutiuns, and, with 
them, the liherty of the cotmtry, may depend on the succeM 
of their investigation, they have carefully explored the whole 
ground, and the residt of their inquiry is, that but one means 
has occurred to them holding out any reasonable prospect of 
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sueccRB. A few prellmiuary remarks will be neccssarj' to ex- 
plain their news. 

Amid all the difficulties of our situatiou, there is one con- 
si>lation — that the danger from Executive patronage, as far 
as it depends on excess of revenue, must bo temporary. Ab- 
suniing that the act of 2d of March, 1833, will be left un- 
disturbed in its provisions, the income, after the year 1842, 
is to be reduced to the economical wants of the Government. 
The Grttvernment, then, is in a state of passage from one 
wiiere the revenue is excesmve, to another in which, at a fixed' 
and no distant period, it will be reduced to its proper limits. 
The difficulty, in the intermediate time, is, that the revenue 
cannot be brought down to the expenditure, nor the expendi- 
ture, without great danger, raised to the revenue, for reasons 
already explained. How is this difficulty to be overcome ? 
It might seem that the simple and natural means would be 
to vest the surplns in some safe and profitable stock, to ac- 
cumulate for future use ; hut the difficidty in such a course 
will, on examination, be found insuperable. 

At the very commencement, in selecting the stock, there 
would be groat, if not insurmountable difficulties. No one 
would tliink of investing the surplus in bank stock, against 
which there arc so many, and such decisive reasons, that it 
is not deemed necessary to state them ; nor would the ob- 
jections be less decisive against vesting in the stock of the 
States, which would creato the dangerous relation of debtor 
and creditor between the Government and the members of the 
Union. But suppose this difficulty surmounted, and that 
some stock, perfectly safe, was selected, there would still re- 
main another that could not be surmounted. There cannot 
lie found a stock with an interest in its favor sufficiently 
strong to compete with the interests which, with a large sur- 
plus revenue, will ever be found in favor of expenditures. It 
must be perfectly obvious to all who have the least cxpe- 
'nence, or who will duly reflect on the subject, that, were a 
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fund selected in which to vest the surplus revenue for future 
use, there would be found in practice a constant conflict be- 
tween the interest in favor of some local or favorite scheme 
of expenditure, iind that in favor of the stock. Nor can it be 
less obvious that, in point of fact, the former would prove far 
stronger than the latter. The result is obvious. The sur- 
plns, bo it ever so great, would be absorbed by appropriations 
instead of being vested in the stock, and the scheme, of course, 
would, in practice, prove an abortion ; which brings us back 
to the original iui^uiry, How is the surplus to be disposed of 
imtil the excess shall be reduced to the just and economical 
wants of the GuverumL'nt ? 

After bestowing on this question, on the successful solu- 
tion of which so much depends, the most deliberate attention, 
your committee, as they have alreatly stated, can advise but 
one means by which it can be effected ; and that is an 
amendment of the Constitution, authorizing the temporary 
distribution of the surplus revenue among the States till the 
year 1843, when, as has been shown, the income and expen- 
diture will be equalized. 

Your committee are fully aware of the many and fatal 
objections to the distribution of the suq»his revenue among 
the States, considered as a part of the ordinary and regular 
system of this Government. They admit tliem to Ite as great 
as can be well imagined. The proposition itseli', that the 
Government should collect money tor the purpose of suck di^ 
tribuiion, or should distribute a surplus for the purpose of j^cr- 
pdnaiing t<xxeSj is too absurd to require refutation ; and yoi 
what would be, when applied, as supposed, so absurd and perni- 
cious, is, in the opinion of your committee, in the pix^scnt ox- 
traordiuary and dueply-diw.inler*'d state of our affairs, not on- 
ly useful and salutary, but indispensable to the restoration 
of the body politic to a sound condition : just as some potent 
medicine, which it would be dangerous aud absiu-d to pre- 
scribe to the healthy, may, to the diseased, be the only 
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means of arrpsting the hand of death. Distribution, as pro- 
jK)scd, is not for the preposterous and dan|^orous ]mrposc of 
raising a revenue for distribution, or of distributing the Bur- 
plus as a means of perpetuating a gystem of duties or taxes, 
but a temporary measure to dispose of an unavoidable surplua 
while the revenue is in the course of rednction, and wliich 
cannot be otlierwise disposed of without greatly aggravating 
a disease that tlirentcns the most dangerous consequences ; 
and which hoMs out hope, not only of arresting its farther 
progress, but also of restoring the body politic to a state of 
health and vigor. The truth of this assertion a few obser- 
vations will suffice to illustrate. 

It mnst be obvious, on a little reflection, that the effects 
of a distribution of the surplus would be to place the inter- 
ests of the States, on all questions of expenditure, in oppo- 
sition to expenditure, as every reduction of expense would 
necessarily increase the sura to be distributed among them. 
The effect of this would be to convert them, through their 
interests, into faithful and \'igilant sentinels on the side of 
economy and accountability in the ex[)enditures of this Gov- 
ernment ; and would thus iK)w«rfuIly tend to restore the 
Government, in its fiscal action, to the honest simplicity of 
former days. 

It may, perhai)a, be thought by some that the power 
which the distribution among the States would bring to bear 
against the expenditure, aud its consequent tendency to re- 
trench the disbni-sements of the Government, would be so 
strong afi not only to curtail useless or improper expenditure, 
but also the useful and necessary. Such, undoubtedly, would 
be the consequence if the process were too long continued ; 
but in the present irregular and excessive action of the sys- 
tem, when its centripetal force threatens to concentrate all 
its powers in a single departtnont, the fear that the action 
of this Government will be too much rotlucod by the measure 
ander consideration, in the short period to which it is pro- 
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posed to limit its operation, is without just foundation. On 
the contrar}', if the proi)08ed measure should be applied lu tha 
present diseased Btnte of the Government, its eflfect would 
be like that of some powerful alterative meiliciue, operating 
just long enough to clmnge the present morbid action, but 
not sufficiently long to superinduce another of an opposite 
character. 

But it may be objected, that, though the distribution 
might reduce all useless ex|>enditure, it would, at the same 
time, give additional power to the interest in favor of taxa- 
tion. It is not denied that such would be its tendency ; and, 
if the danger from increased duties or taxes was at this 
time ae great as that from a surplus revenue, the objection 
would bo fatal ; but it is confidently bcliovcd that such is not 
the case. On the contrary, in proposing the measure, it is 
aasuraed that the act of March 2d, 1833, will remain undis- 
turbed. It ia on the strength of this assumjition that the 
.neasurc is proposed, and, as it is believed, safely proposed. 

It may, however, l>e said that the distribution may cre- 
ttte, on the |tart of the States, an appetite in its &vor which 
n.riy tiltliimtoly lend to its adoption as a ])ermanent measure, 
Ii iniiy, uiiU'c'd, lend to excite such an appetite, short as is 
I ho peiiod proposed for its ojteration ; but it is obvious that 
thii* diuigv^r is far more than countervailed by the fact, that 
(he proposed amendment to the Constitution to authorize 
the diHtrilmtion would place the power beyond the reach of 
lei;iHlativ'u construction, and thus effectually prevent the pos- 
Ktl)llity of itK adoption an a permanent measure, as it cannot 
bo conceived that throe fourths of the States will ever a&sent 
to an amendment of the Constitution to authorize a distribu- 
tion, I'soopt as nn cxtruonlinar}- measure, applicable to some 
extriuirdinarj' condition of the country like the present. 

Giving;, however, to these, and other objections which 
may l>o urgcil, idl the force that can be daimetl for them, 
.it must Ik* ivmemlvrwi, the iiueslion is not whether the 
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measure proposed is or is not liftUe to tLis or tliiit olyec- 
tion, but whether ftny oilier leas objectionable can be devised ; 
or, rather, whether there is any other, which promises the 
least prospect of relief, that can 1)€ applied. Let not the 
delusion prevail that the disease, after niuniug through its 
natural course, will terminate of itself, without fatal conse- 
quences. Experience is opposed to such anticipations. Many 
and striking are the examples of free Statea perishing under 
that excess of patronage which now afflicts ours. It may, in 
fact, be said with truth, that all, or nearly all, diseases which 
afflict free governraents, may be traced directly or indirectly 
to excess of revenue and expenditure ; the efiect of which is 
to rally around the government a powerful, corrupt, and sub- 
servient corps — a corps ever obedient to its will, and ready 
to sustain it in every measure, whether right or wMong, and 
which, if the cause of the disease be not eradicated, must ul- 
timately render the gaverument stronger than the people. 

What j>rngrc8S this dangerous disease has already made 
in our country it is not fur your committee to say ; but when 
they reflect on the present symptoms, on the almost unbound- 
ed extent of Executive patronage, wielded by a single will ; 
and the surplus revenue, which cannot be reduced within 
proper limits in less than seven years — a peritxl which cov- 
ers two presidential elections, on both of which all this 
mighty power and influence will be brought to bear — ^and 
when they consider that, with the vast patronage and influ- 
ence of this Gyvernment, those of all the States acting in 
concert with it wLU be combined, there are just grounds tc 
fear that the fate which has befallen so many other free 
governments must also befall oiu^, unless, indeed, some effectu- 
al remedy be fortliwith applied. It is under this impression 
that your committee have suggested the one jiroposed, not 
as free from all objections, but as the only ono of sufficient 
power to arrest tlie disease, and to restore the body politic 
to a sound condition ; and they have, accordingly, reported a 
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resolution so to amend the Constitution that the money re- 
maining in the Treasury at the end of each year^ till the Ist 
of Jannary, 1843, deducting therefrom the sum of 82,000,000 
tn meet current and contingent expenses, shall annually be 
distributed among the States and territories^ including the 
District of Columbia ; and, for that pun^osc, the sum to be 
distributed to be divided into as many shares as there are 
senators and representatives in Congress, adding two for each 
territory, and two for the District of Columbia ; and that 
there shall be allotted to each State a number of shares 
equal to its representation in both houses, and to the terri- 
tories, including the District of Columbia, two shares each. 
Sup{K)sing the surjduB to be distributed should average 
89,000,000 aimually, as estimated, it would give to each share 
830,405; which, multiplied by the number of senators and 
representatives of any State, woxUd show the sum to which 
it would be entitled. 

The reason fur selecting the ratio of distribution proposed 
in the amendment is too obvious to require much illustration. 
It is that which indicates the relative political weight as- 
signed by the Constitution to the members of the confedera- 
cy respectively, and, it is believed, approaches as nearly to 
equality as any other that can bo selected. It may be ob- 
jected that some States, under the distribution, may receive 
more, and others less than their actual contrihution io the 
Treasury, under the existing system of revenue. The truth 
of the objection may be acknowledged, but it must also be 
acknowied^jed that tho iue(juality is at least as great under 
the present system of disbursement, and would be as great un- 
der any other disposition of the surplus that can be adopted. 

But Hs effectual as the distribution must be, if adopted, 
to retrench improper expenditure, and reduce corresponding- 
ly the patronage of the Qovemment, yet other means must 
be added to bring it within safe limits, and to prevent the re- 
currence hereafter of the danger which uuw threatens the in- 
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BtitntioDs and the liberty of the country ; and, with this 
view, your committee have reported a bill to reju?al the first 
and Bccond sections of the act to linoit the term of certain 
officGTB therein named, pnsged 13tli of May, 1820 ; to make 
it the duty of the Prt'sident to lay before Congress, on the 
first of January next, and on the first of January every 
four years thereafter, the names of all defnulting officers 
and agents charged with the collection and disbursement of 
the public money, whose coramisbions shall be vacated from 
aud after the date of such message ; and also to make it his 
duty, in all cases of nomination to fill vacancies occasioned by 
removal from office, to assign the reason for which aaid officer 
may have been removed. 

The provisions of this bill are the same aa those con- 
tained in bill No. 2, rcpDrted to the Senate on the 4ih of May, 
1826, by a select committee appointed to " inquire into the 
expediency of reducing the patronage of the Government of 
the United States," and wliich was accompanied by an ex- 
planatory rejiort, to which your committee would refer the 
Senate ; and, in order to facilitate the reference, they have 
instnictcd their Chairman to move to reprint the report for 
their use 

But the great and alarming strides which patronage Las 
made in the short period that has intervened since the date 
of the rei)urt, have demonstrated the necessity of imposing 
other liniitulions on the discretionary powers of the Kxccu- 
tive, jiarticularly in reference to the General Post-office and 
the public funds, on which imiwrtJiut subject the Executive 
has an almost unlimited discretion as things now are. 

In a government like ours, liable to dangers so imminent 
from the ucltss and abuse of jiatronage, it would eeem ex- 
traordinary that a department of such vast powers, with an 
annual income and expenditure 90 great, and with a host of 
persons in its service, extending and ramifying itself to the 
remotest point, and into every neighborhood of the Union, 
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and having ,1 control over the coTTes|K)h(lHncG and iatercoui-so of 
the whole comniuuity, Bbould bo i^>ermitted to remain so long, 
without effii'icnt cliecka or rcsponsiliility, under the ahnost 
unlimited control of the Execntire. Such a power, wielded 
by a single will, is sufficient of itself, when inaJe au io&tru- 
ment of ambition, to contaminate tho community, and to 
control, to a great extent, public opinion. To p;uard against 
this danger, and to impose eifectual restrictions on Execu- 
tive patronage, acting through this important department, 
your committee arc of the opinion that an entire reorganiza- 
tion of the dejiJirtmeat is reijuircd ; but thnir labor, in refer- 
ence to this su)>ject, has been sufwrseded by the Committee 
on tho Post-office, which has be&toweJ so much attention 
on it, and whicli is so much more minutely acquainted with 
the diseased state of tlie dcimrtment than your committeo 
can be, that it would be presumption on their part to at- 
tempt to add to their recommendation. 

But, as extensive and dangerous as is the patronage of 
the Executive through the Post-office Department, it is not 
much less ao in reference to the public funds, over which, as 
has been stated, it now has unlimited controly and, through 
them, over the entire banking system of tho country. With 
a banking system spread from Maine to Louisiana, — from the 
Atlantic to the utmost West, — cunsisting of not less than five 
or six luindred banks, struggling among themselves for exist- 
ence and gain, — with an immense public fund under tlie con- 
trol of the Executive, to be deposited in whutevyr banks ho 
may favor, or to bo withdrawn at his pleasure, — it ia im- 
possible for ingenuity to dense any scheme better calculated 
to convert the surplus revenue into a most potent engine of 
power and influence ; and, it may bo added, of peculation, 
speculation, corruption, and fmud. The first and most de- 
cisive step against the danger is that already proposed, — of 
distributing the suqdus revenue among the States, — which 
will prevent its growiug accumulatiou iu tlie banks, aud. 
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with it, the correspondiog increase of Executive power and in- 
fluence over the banking system. In addition, your committee 
have reported a bill to clinrge the deposit banks at the rate 
of per cent, per annniD for the use of tho public funds, 
to be calcuhited on tl»e average monthly deposits ; to pro- 
hibit transfers, except for the purpose of disbursements ; and 
to prevent a removal of the public funds from the banks in 
which tliey arc now, or may hereafter be dejKtsiteil, without 
the consent of Congress, except as is provided in the bill. 
The object of the bill is to secure to the Government an 
equivalent for the use of the public funds, — to ])R'vent the 
abuses and influence incident to transfer-warrants,^and to 
place the deposit banks, as far as it may be practicable, be- 
yond the control of the Executive. 

In addition to these mcfisures, there are, doubtless, many 
others connected with the customs — Indian affairs, public 
lands, anuy, navy, and other branches of the admiui.stration 
-into which, it is foarcd, there have crept many abuses, 
which have imnecessarily increased the expeuditurea and the 
number of iiorsons employed, and, with them, the Executive 
patronage ; but to reform which would reqxiire a more mi- 
nute investigation into the general state of the administration 
than your committee can at present bestow. Should the 
measures which they have recommended receive the sanction 
of Congress, they feel a strong conviction that they will 
greatly facilitate the work of carrjing accountability, re- 
trenchment, and economy through everj' branch of the ad- 
ministmtion, and thereby reduce the patronage of the Execu- 
tive to those safe and economical limits which are necessary to 
u comi)lete restoration of the equilibrium of the system, now 
80 dangerously disturbed. Your committee are deeply im- 
pre&setl with the necessity of commencing early, and of car- 
rying through to its full and final completion, this great 
Work of reform. 

The disease is daily becoming more aggravated and danger- 
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OUB, aud, if it bo permitted to advance for a few years longer 
with tlie rapidity with which it has of late, it will soon pass 
beyond the reach of remedy. This is no party question. 
Every lover of tliis country and of its institutions, be his 
party what it may, must see and deplore the rapid growth 
of patronage, >vith all its attendant evils, and the certain 
catastrophe which awaits its further progress, if not timely 
arrested. The question now is not how, or where, or with 
whom the danger originated, but how it is to be arrested ; 
not the cause, hut the remedy ; not how our institutions and 
liberty have been endangered, but how they are to be rescued. 



REPORT 

On that portion of the Pi^esident's Message which 
related to the adoption of efficient measures to 
prevent the circulation of incendiary Abolition 
Petitions tliroiigh the Midi, February 4th, 1836, 

The Select Committee to whom was re/erred that portion <^ 
the President's Message which relates to the attempts to 
circu/atCy through the mailj itiflammatory appeahj to ex- 
cite tlie slaves to xTisurrection, submit tite following re- 
port : — 

The committee fully concur with the President as to the 
character and tendency of the pa])ers wliich have been at- 
tempted to be circulated in the South through the mail, and 
participate with liira in the indignant regret which ho ex- 
presses at conduct so destructive of the peace and harmony 
of the country, aud so repugnant to the Constitution and 
the dictates of humanity and religion. They also concur in 
the hope that, if the strong tone of disapprobation which 
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these imcoOBtitutional and wicked otterapts have called 
fijrth, does not arrest them, the non-alaveholdiug States will 
be prompt to exercise their power to suppress them, as far 
afi their authority extends. But, while they agree with the 
President as to the evil and its highly dangerous tendency, 
and the necessity of arresting it, they have not been able to 
assent to the measure of redress which he recommends — that 
Congress should pass a law prohibiting, un<ler st'vere penalty, 
the transmisiiion of incendiary publications through the 
mail, intended to instigate the slaves to insurrection. 

After the moat carefiU and delibemte investigation, they 
have been constraiued to adopt the conclusion that Congress 
has not the power to pass such a law ; that it would be a 
violation of one of tlie most sacred provisions of tlie Consti- 
tution, and subversive of reser%'ed powers essential to the 
preservation of the domestic institutiooB of the slaveholding 
States, and, with them, their peace and security. Concur- 
ring, as they do, with the President in the magnitude of t!ie 
evil, and the necessity of its suppression, it would have been 
the cause of deep regret to the committee, if they thought 
the difference of opinion, as to the right of Congress, would 
deprive the slaveholding States of any portion of the pro- 
tection which the measure recommended by the President 
was intended to afford them. On the contrary, they believe 
all the protection intended may be afforded, according to the 
views they take of the power of Congress, without infringing 
on any provision of the Constitution on one side, or the re- 
served rights of the States ou the other. 

The committee, with these preliminar>' remarks, will now 
proceed to estnblifih the positions which they have assumed, 
beginning with the first — that the passage of a law would 
be a violation of an express provision of the Constitution. 

In the discu.H^iou uf tliia point, the committee da not 
deem it necessary to inquire whether the right to pass such 
ft law can be derived from the power to establish post-offices 
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BDd post-roads, or frora the trust of " presernog the relatiuo 
created by the Constitution between the States," as supposed 
by the Presidunt. However ingenioua or plausible the argu- 
ments may be, by which it may bo attempted to derive tho 
right from these or any oilier fioxirces, they must fall short 
of their object. The jealous spirit of liberty which charac- 
terized our ancestors at the period when the Constitution 
was adopted, for ever closed the door by which the right 
might be implied from any of the grunted lowers, or auy 
other wjurcc, if there be any other. The ctjinmittee refer to 
the amended article of the Constitution, which, among other 
things, provides that CongrcHS shall jtass no law whioh shall 
abridge tlie lilwrty of the press — a ])roviaion which inter- 
poses, as will be hereafter shown, an insuperable objection to 
the measure recommended by the President. That the true 
meaning of this provision may be fully comprehended, as 
bearing on the point under coneideration, it will be neces- 
saiy to recur biieSy to the history of the adoption of tho 
Constitution. 

It is well known that great opposition wns made to the 
adoption of the Constitution. It was acknowledged on all 
sides, at tho time, that the old confederation, from its weak- 
ness, had failed, and that something must bo done to save 
the country froru anarchy and convulsion ; yet, so high was 
the spirit of liberty — so jealous were our ancestors of that 
day of power, that the utmo-st efforts were ne<jessaiy, under 
all the tlion existing pressure, to obtain tho assent of the 
States to the ratification of the Consiitutiou. Among the 
many objections to its adoption, none were more successfully 
ui-ged than the absence, in the instruintini, of those general 
provisions which experience had shown to be necessary to 
guard the outwuiks of liberty : such as the freedom of the 
press and of speech, — the rights of conscience, — of trial by 
jury, and others of like character. It was the belief of 
those jealous and wutchl^ul guardians of liberty, who Yduwcd 
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the adoptiun of the Cotistitiition witli so much ajiprehen- 
sioDj thut all these sacred harriers, without Borae positive 
provision to protect them, would, hy the power of construc- 
tion, be untlermincd and prostrated. So strong was this aj^ 
prehension, that it was impossible to obtain a ratification of 
the instruiiient iu many of the States without accompanying 
it with the recommendation to incorporate in the Constitu- 
tion various articles, us amendnicnts, intended to remove 
this defect, and guard against the danger apprehended, by 
placing these important rij^lits beyond the possible encroach- 
ment of Congress. Oue of the moat important of these is 
that which stands at the head of the list of amended arti- 
cles, and which, among other things, as has been stated, 
prohibits the passage of any law abridging the freedom of 
the press, and which left that important barrier against 
power under the exclusive authority and control of the 
States.** 

That it was the object of this provision to place the 
freedom of the press beyond the possible interieronce of 
Congress, is a doctrine not now advanced for the first time. 
It is the ground taken, and so ably sustained by Mr. Madi- 
son, in his celebrated report to the Virginia Legislature, in 
1799, against the alien and sedition law, and which conclu- 
sively settled the principle that Congress has no right, in 
any form ur in any manner, to interfere with the freedom of 
the press. The establishment of tlus principle not only 
overthrew the sedition act, but was the leading cause of the 
great political revolution which, in 1801, brought the Ro 
publican party, with Mr. Jefferson at its head, into power. 

With these remarks, the committee will turn to the se- 



♦ Tlie article is in the Tullowiog words : — 

" Confess shall malie no law respecting an efltabllsbmcDC of reli- 
gion, or prolnbiting the free exorcise thereof; or abrid^g the freedotr 
of Bpeecb, or of tlie press; or the right of tbe people peaceably to as- 
semble, and petition the Cioverniucnt for a redress of grioroneea.'* 
tot- v.— 13 
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dition act, in order tu show the identity in principle between 
it anJ the act which the message recommends to be passed, 
as far as it relatea to tho fi-cedom of the press. Among \U 
other provisions, it inflicted punishmeat ou all persona who 
should i)ublish any false, scandalous, or malicious writing 
against the Government, with intent to defame the same, or 
bring it into contompt or disrepute. Assuming this provi- 
sion to be unconstitutional, as ahridging the freedom of the 
press, which no one now doubts, it will not be difficult to 
show that if, Instead of inflicting punishment for publishing, 
the act had iuflicted punishment for circulating through the 
mail for the same offence, it would have been equally un- 
constitutional. The one would have abridged the freedom 
of the press as eflTectually as the other. The object of pub- 
lishing is circulation ; and to prohibit circulatiun is, in ef- 
fect, to jirohibit publication. They both have a common 
object — the communication of sentiments and opinions to 
the public ; aud the prohibition of one may as etTectually 
suppress such communication as the prohibition of the other ; 
and, of comtie, woulil as effectually interfere with the free- 
dom of the press, and bo equally unconstitutional. 

But, t<> understand more fully the extent of the oontnd 
which the right of [irohibiting circulation through the mail 
would give to the Government over tl^e press, it must ]>e 
borne in mind that the power of Congress over the post- 
office and the mail is an exclusive power. It must also be 
rcmcmbcreil that Congregs, in the exercise of this power, 
may declare any road or navigable water to be a post-road ; 
and that, by the act of 1825, it is provided " that no stage, 
or other vehicle which regularly performs trips on a post- 
road, or ou a road parallel to it, shall carry letters." The 
same provision cxteuds to packets, boats, or other vesecls, 
on navigable waters. Like provision may be extended tc 
newspapers and pamphlets ; wliicb, if it be admitted that 
Congress has the right to discriminate in reference to their 
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chftracter, what papers shall or what shall not he transmit- 
ted by the mail, would subject the freedom of the pi-ess on 
all subjects, political, moral, and religious, completely to ite 
will and pleasure. It would, in fact, in some respects, more 
eflfectually control the freedom of the press than auy sedition 
law, however suvcrc its penalties. The mandate of the 
Government alone would be sufficient to close the door 
against circulation through the mail ; and thus, at its sole 
will and pleasure, might intt^rcept all communication be- 
tween the press and the people, — while it would require the 
inteiTention of courts and juries to enforce the provisions of 
a sedition Jaw, which experience has shown are not always 
passive and willing instruments in the hands of government, 
where the freedom of the press is concerned. 

From these remarks, it must be apparent that, to pro- 
hibit publication on one side, and circulation through the 
mail on the other, of any paper, on account of its religious, 
moral, or political character, rests on the same principle ; 
and that each is equally an abridgment of the freedom of 
the press, and a violation of the Conatitution. It would, 
indeed, have been but a poor triumph for the cause of lib- 
erty, in the great contest of 1799, had the sedition law been 
put down on principles that would have left Congress free 
to suppres« the circulation through the mail of the very pub- 
lications which that odious act was intended to prohibit. 
The authors of that memorable achievement would have 
had but slender claims on the gratitude of posterity, if their 
victory over the encroachment of power had been left so im- 
perfect. 

It will, after what has been said, require but few remarks 
to show that the same principle which applied to the sedi- 
tion law would apply equally to a law puuisbing the ctrcida- 
tion of such iuceudiary publications us arc referred to in the 
message ; — and, of course, to the passage of a law prohibit- 
ing their truusmissiun through the mail. The principle on 
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wliich tbo sedition act was condemned as unconstitutional 
was a general one, and not limited, in its ai>i>licatiou, to tliat 
act. It withdraws from Congress all right of interference 
with the press, in any form or sbupe whatever ; and the se- 
dition law was put down as unconstitutional, not because it 
prohibited publications against the Government, but because 
it interfen?d at all with the jircss. The prohibition of any 
publication on the ground of its being immoral, irreligious, 
or intended to excite rebellion or insurrection, would have 
been cqtially unconstitutional ; and, from j)anty of reason, 
the sujjjiression of their circulation through the mail would 
be no less so. 

But, as conclusive as these reasons are against the right, 
there are others not less so, — derived from the powers re- 
served to the States, which the committee will next proceed 
to consider. 

The message, as has been stated, recommends that Con- 
gress should pass a law in punish the transmission, through 
the mail, of incendiary ijublicuttuns intended to instigate the 
slaves to insurrection. It of course assumes for Congress a 
right to determine what papers are incendiary and intended 
to excite insurrection. The question, then, is, — Has Con- 
gress such a right ? A question of vital importance to the 
slaveliulding States, us will api>ear in the course of the dis- 
cussion. 

After examining this question with due deliberation, in 
all its bearings, tlie committee are of opinion, not only that 
Congi'ess has not the right, but that to admit it would be 
fatal to the States. Nothing is more clear than that the 
admission of the right, on the part of Congress, to deter- 
mine what iMvpers are incendiary, and, as such, to prohibit 
their circulation tlinnigh the mail, necessarily invvtlves the 
right to detonnine what are not incendiary, and to enforce 
their circtilation. Nor is it less certain that, to admit such 
^ right, would be virtually to clothe Congress with the powci 
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to abttliah slaveiy, by giving it the means of breaking down 
all tlic barriera which the shiveholding States have erected 
K»r the protection of their lives and property. It would 
give Congress, without regard to the prohibition laws of tho 
States, the authority to open the gates to the floixl of incen- 
diary publications which are ready to break into tliose States, 
and to punish all who dare resist as criminals. Fortunately, 
Congress has no such right. The internal peace and secu- 
rity of the States arc under the protection of the States 
themselves, to the entire exclusion of all authority and con- 
trol on the part of Congress. It belongs to them, and not 
to Congress, to determine what is, or is not, calculated to 
disturb their peace and security ; and, of course, in the case 
under consiilcrationj it belongs to the slaveholding States to 
determine what is incemliary and intended to incite to insur- 
rection, and to adopt such defensive measures as may be ne- 
cessary for their security, with unlimited means of carrying 
tliom into effect, except Buch as may be expressly inhibited 
to the States by the Constitution. To cstablisli tho truth 
of this position, so essential to the safety of those States, it 
would seem sufficient to appeal to their constant exercise of 
this right at all times, without restriction or question, both 
before and since the adojition of the Constitution. But, on 
a point of so much importance, which may involve the 
safety, if not the existence itself, of an entire section of the 
Union, it will be proper to trace it to its origin, in order to 
place it on a more immovable foimdatton. 

That the States wliiuh form our Federal Union are sover- 
eign nnd independent communities, bound together by a con- 
stitutional compact, and possessed of all the powers l)clonging 
to distinct and separate States, excepting such as are dele- 
gated to be exercised by the General Government, is as- 
sumed as unfjuestionable. Tho compact itself expressly 
provides that all powers not delegated are reserved to the 
States and the people. To ascertain, then, whether the 
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power in question is delegated or reserved, it is only nec-c*- 
Bftry to ascertain whether it is to bo found among the enu- 
inemted powers or not. If it be not among them, it belongs, 
of course, to the re8er\'ed powers. On turning to the Con- 
stitution, it will be seun that, while the power of defending 
the count!}' against external danger is found among the 
enumerated, the instrument is wholly silent as to the jwwer 
of defending the internal peace and security of the States ; 
and, of course, reserves to the States this important power, 
as it stood before the adoption of the Constitution, with no 
other limitation, as has been stated, except such as are ex- 
pressly prescribed by the instrument it84jlf. From what has 
been stateil, it may be inferred that the right of a State to 
defend itself against iut<.^nial danger is a part of the great, 
primary, and inherent right of sclt'-duience, which, by the 
laws of nature, belongs to all communities ; and so jealona 
were the States of tliis essential right, without which their 
independence could not be preserved, that it is expressly 
provided by the Constitution,* that the General Government 
shall not assist a State, even in case of domestic violence, 
except on the application of the authorities of the State it- 



self : thus excluding, 



by a necessary consequence, its inter- 



ference in all other cases. 

Having now shown that it belongs to the slaveholding 
States, whose institutions are in danger, and not to Congress, 
as is supposed by the message, to determine what papers 
are incendiary and intended to excite insurrection among 
the slaves, it remains to inquire, in the next ])lacc, what are 
the corresponding duties of the Genenil Govcrnmrnt, and 
the other States, from within whose limits and jurisdiction 
their institutions are attacked : a subject intimately con- 
nected with that with which the committee are immediately 
charged, and which, at the present juncture, ought to be 



* See the 4tfa article, 4tlj t^ecUoo, of the Constitution. 
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fiilly nnclerstood by all the partios. The committee will be- 
gin with the first. 

It may not be entirely useless to premise, that rights 
and duties ore reciprocal — the existence of a right always 
implying a corresponding duty. If, consequently, the right 
to protect her internal peace and security belonfi;8 to a State, 
the Genenil Gfuemment is bound to respect the nicasurea 
adopted by her for that purpose, and to co-operate in their 
execution, as far as its delegated ]>owcrs may admit, or the 
measure may require. Thus, in the present case, the slave- 
holding States having the unquestionable right to pass all 
such laws aa may be necessary to maintain the existing re- 
lation between master and slave in those States, their right, 
of course, to jirohibit the circulation of any publication or 
any intercourse calculated to disturb or destroy t)mt relation, 
is incontrovertible. In the execution of the measures which 
may be adopted by the States for this purpose, the powers 
of Congress t»ver tl»o mail, and of regulating commerce with 
foreign nations and between the States, may require co-op- 
eration on the part of tlie General Government ; and it is 
bound, in conformity with the principle established, to re- 
spect the laws of the State in their exercise, and so to mod- 
ify its acts as not only not to violate those of the States, 
but, as far as practicable, to co-ojierate in their execution. 
Tlie practice of the Government baa been in conformity with 
these views. 

By the act of the 28th of February, 1803, entitled " An 
act to prevent the importation of certain persons into cer- 
tain States," where, by the laws of those States, their im- 
portation is prohibited, masters or captains of ships or ves- 
sels are forbiildcn, under severe penalty, " to import or bring, 
or cause to be imported or brought, any negro or mulatto, or 
person of odor, not being a native or citizen, or registered 
seaman of the United States, or seamen, natives of coim- 
tries beyond the Cajje of Good Hope, into any port or place 
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which shall be situated in any State which, by law, has pro- 
hibited, or shall prohibit, the admiseion or importation of 
such DegTfj, mulatto, or other person of color." This pro 
rision speaks fur itself, and requires no illustration. It is a 
case in point, and fully embraces the principle laid down. 
To the same effect is the act of the 25th of February, 1799, 
respecting quamatine and health laws, which, as belonging 
to the internal police of the States, stand on the same 
ground. The act, among other things, " directs the collect- 
ors and all other revenue officers, the masters and crews of 
the revenue cutters, and the military officers in command on 
the station, to co-operate faithfully in the execution of the 
quarantine and other restrictions which the health laws of 
the State may establish." 

The principles embraced by these acts, in relation to the 
commercial intercourse of the country, are equally applica- 
ble to the intercourse by mail. There may, indeed, be more 
difficulty in co-opcroting with the States in the latter than 
in the former, but that cannot possibly affect the principle. 
Regarding it, then, as established both by reason and pre- 
cedents, the committee, in conformity with it, have prepared 
a bill, and directed their chairman to report the same to the 
Senate, prohibiting, under the penalty of fine and dismission 
from office, any deputy postmaster in any State, Territory, 
or District, from knowingly receiving and putting into the 
mail any letter, packet, pamphlet, paper, or pictorial repre- 
sentation, directed to any post-office or person in a State, 
Territ<irj', or District, by the laws of which the circulation 
of the same is forbidden ; and also prohibiting, under a like 
penalty, any deputy poetniaster in said State, Territory, or 
District, from knowingly delivering the same, except to such 
persons as may be authorized to receive them by the civil 
authority of said State, Territory, or District. 

It remains next to inquire into the duty of the States^ 
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from within whose liniitg and jurisdiction the internal peace 
and security of the Blaveholding SUtes are enduugored. 

In order to comprehend more fully the nature and extent 
of their duty, it will be necessary to mnke n few remarks on 
the relations which exist between the States of our Federal 
Union, with the rights and obligations reciprocally resulting 
from such rolntinns. 

It has iilruiidy been stated that the States which com- 
pose our FuJeral Union are sovereign and independent com- 
munities, united by a constitutional compact. Among its 
members the laws of nations are in full force and obligation, 
except as altered or modified by the compact ; and, of 
course, the States possess, with that exception, all the rights, 
and are subject to all the duties which separate and distinct 
communities possess, or to which tliey are subject. Among 
these are comprehended the obligation which all States are 
under to prevent their citizens from disturbing the peace or 
eudnngering the security of other States ; and, in case of 
being diBtiirbtid or endangered, the right of the latter to de- 
mand of the former to adopt such measures as will prevent 
their recurrence ; and, if refused or neglected, to resort to 
such measures as its protection m:iy require. This right re- 
mains, of course, in force among the States of this Union, 
with such limitations as are imposed expressly by the Con- 
stitutiuu. Within their limits, the rights of the slavehold- 
ing States are aa full to demand of the States within whose 
limits and jurisdiction their peace is assailed, to adopt the 
measures necessary to prevent the same, and, if refused or 
Deglectedj ^o resort to means to protect themselves, aa if 
they were separate and independent commuuitiq^. 

Those States, on the other hand, are not only under all 
the obligations which independent communities would be to 
adopt such measures, hut also under the obligjition which 
the Constitution superadds, rendered more sacred, if possi- 
ble, by the fact tluU, while the Union imposes restrictioM 
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on the right uf the islitveholding States to defend themselvea 
it affonU the medium through which their peace and secu- 
rity are assailed. It is uot tho intention of the committee 
to inquire what those restrictions are, and what are the 
means which, under the Constitution, are left to the slave- 
holding States to protect themselves. The peiiod haa not 
yet come, and tliey tnist never will, when it may he noces- 
sary to decide those questions ; but corac it must, unless the 
States whose duty it is to suppress the danger shall see in 
time its muguitude, and the ohlij^tiima which they are un- 
der to adopt speedy and effectual measures to arrest its far- 
ther progress. That the full force of this obligation may be 
understood by all i)ai'tie8, the committee propose, in conclu- 
sion, to touch briefly ou the movements of the Abolition- 
ists, with the view of showing the dangerous consequences 
to which they must lead if not arrested. 

Their prot'esaed object is the emancipation of slaves in 
the SuuLhern States, which they ])ropose to accomplisli 
through the agency of organized societies, spread throughout 
the non-slaveholding States, and a powerful press, directed 
mainly to excite in the other States hatred and abhorrence 
against the institutions and citizens of Lho skveholding 
States, by atldreyscs, lectures, and pictorial representations, 
abounding in false and exaggerated stiitemcnts. 

IX the magnitude of the mischief affVirds, in any degree, 
the measure by which to judge of the criminality of a pro- 
ject, few have ever been devised to be compared with the 
present, whether the end be regarde*!, or tho means by 
wliich it is pi-oposed to be accomplished. The blindness of 
fanaticism is proverbial. With more zeal than underatand- 
ing, it cuiistantly misconceives the nature of the object at 
which it alms, and towards which it rutihes with headlong 
violence, regardless of the means by which it is to be ef- 
fected. Never was its character more fully exemplified than 
in the preseut iDHtunce. Setting out with the abstract prin- 
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ciple that slavery is an evil, the fanaticttl zealots come at 
once to the coDclusion that it is their duty to abolish it, re- 
gardless of all the disasters which roust follow. Never was 
conclusion more false or dangerous. Admitting their os- 
Euuiptiun, there are innumerable tbings wIiilIij n-'gardcd In 
the abstract, are evils, but which it would be luadaess to at- 
tempt to abolish. Thus regarded, government itself ia an 
evil, with most of its in^stitutions intended to protect life and 
property, — compreheuding the civil as well as the crimiaal 
Bnd military code, — which are tolerated only because to abolish 
them would be to increase instead of diminishing the evil. 
The reason is equally applicable to the case under considera- 
tion : to illustrate which, a few remarks on slavery, as it 
Bctuully exists in the Situthern States, will be necessary. 

He who regards slavery in those States simply under the 
relation of master aud slave, as important as that relation 
is, — viewed merely as a question of property to the slave- 
holding section of the Union, — 'has a very imperfect concep- 
tion of the institution, and the imiJOSsibiUty of abolishing it 
without disasters unexampled in the history of the world. 
To understand its nature and importance fully, it must be 
borne in mind that slavery, as it exists in the Southern 
States (including under the Southern all the slavchoMing 
States), involves not only the relation of master and slave, 
but also the st>oial and political relations of two races, of 
nearly equal numbers, from different quarters of the globe, 
and the most opjmsite of all others in every particular that 
distinguishes one race of men from auuther. Emancipation 
would destrviy these relations — would divest the masters of 
their property, and subvert the relation, social and iwlitical, 
that has existed between the races from almost the first set- 
tlement of the Southern States. 

• It is not the intention of the committee to dwell on the 
pecuniary aspect of this vital subject ; the vast amount of 
pn)perty involved, equal, at least, to §950,000,000, — the 
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ruin of families Rod individuals, — the impoveriBhinent aud 
prostration of an entire section of the Union, — and the fatal 
blow that would he given to the productions of the great 
agricultural staples, on which the commerce, the navigation, 
the iuuuiifacturt'8, and the revenue of the country almost 
entirely depend. As great as these disasters would be, they 
are nothmg compared to what mu^t follow the subversion 
of the existing rclatioD between the two races, to which the 
committee will confine their remarks. 

Under this relation the two races have long lived in 
peace and prosjwrity, and, if not disturbed, would long con- 
tinue so to live. While the Kun>[)ean race has rapidly in- 
creased in wealth and uumberSj and, at the same time, has 
maintained an equality, at least morally and intellectually, 
with their brethren of the non-slaveholding States, the Af- 
rican race has multiplied with not less rapidity, accompanied 
by great improvement, physically and intellectually, and a 
degree of comfort which tlio laboring classes in few other 
countries enjoy, and confessedly greatly superior to what the 
free people of the same race possess in the non-slaveholding 
States. It may, indeed, be safely asserted, that there is no 
example in history in which a savage people, such as their 
ancestors were when brought into the country, have ever ad- 
vanced in the same period so rapidly iu numbers and im- 
provement. 

To destroy the existing relations, would be to destroy 
this prosperity, and to pUce the two races in a state of con- 
flict, which must end in the expulsion or extirpation of one 
or the other. No other can be substituted compatible with 
their peace or security. The difficulty is in the diversity of 
the races. Sn strongly drawn is the line between the two 
in consequence, and so strengthened by the force of habit 
and education, that it is impossible for them to exist to- 
gether in the same community, where their numbers are so 
nearly equal as in the slavebolding States, under any other 
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relation than tliat wliich now cxisfs. Social and political 
equality betweeu tli'^tu is imimsHiblc. No power on earth 
can overcome the difficulty. The cau»ea lie too deep in the 
principles of our nature to be sunnounted. But, without 
such eijuality, to change the present condition of the Afii- 
Cfln race, were it possible, would be but to change the form 
of slavery. It would make theiu the slaves of the commu- 
nity instead of tho slaves of individuals, with less responsi- 
bility and interest in their welfare on the part of the com- 
munity than is felt by their present masters ; while it would 
destroy the security and independence of the European race, 
if tho African should be permitted to continue in their 
changed condition within tho limits of those States. They 
would look to the other States for supjiort and protection, 
and would Ixicome, virtually, their allies and dependants ; 
and thus place in tlie liauds of those States the most effec- 
tual instrument to destroy the influence and control the des- 
tiny of the rest of the Union. 

It is against this relation between the two races that the 
blind and criminal zeal of tho Abolitionists is directed — a 
relation that now [(reserves in quiet and seuurity more than 
6,500,000 human beings, and which cannot be destroyed 
without destroying the peace and prosperity of nearly half 
the States of the Union, and involriug their entire popula- 
tion in a deadly conflict, that must terminate either in the 
expulsion or extirpation of those who are tho object of the 
misguided and false humanity of those who claim to be their 
friends. 

He must be blind, indeed, who does not perceive that 
the subversion of a relation which must he followed with 
such disjistrous consequences, can only be effected by convul- 
sions that would deviistate the countr}', — bnrKt asunder tha 
bunds of the Union, — and iu^nilf, in a sea of blood, the in- 
stitutions of the country. It is madness to suppose that 
the alavelioldiug States would quietly submit to be eacri- 
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ficed. Every consideration — interest, duty, nnd humanity, 
— the love of country, — the sense of wrong, — ^hatred of op- 
pressors, — and treacherous and faithless confederates,— and, 
finally, despair — would impel them to the moat daring and 
desperate resistance in defence of proj>erty, family, country, 
liherty, and existence. 

But wickfd and crut-l as is the end aimed at, it is fully 
c^iuallcd hy tliu criminality of the means by which it ia pro- 
posetl to be accomplit^hod. These, as lias been stated, con- 
sist in organiKcd societies and a powerful press, directed 
mainly with a view to excite the bitterest animosity and ha- 
tred of the people of the nou-slaveholdiug States against 
the citizens and institutions of the slaveholdiag States. It 
is easy to see to what disastrous resiUts such means must 
tend. Passing over the more obvious effects, their tendency 
to excite to insuirection and sen-ile war, with all its horrors, 
and the necessity which such tendency must impose on the 
slaveholding States to resort to the most rigid discipline and 
severe police, to the great injury of the present condition of 
the slaves, there remains another, threatening incalculable 
mischief to the country. 

The inevitable tendency of the means to which the Abo- 
litionists have resorted to elTect their object must, if per* 
sistcd in, end in completely alienating the two great sections 
of the Union. The incessant action of hundreds of socie- 
ties, and a vast printing establishment, throwing out daily 
thousands of artful and inflammatory publications, must 
make, in time, a deep impression on the section of the Union 
where they freely circulate, and are mainly designed to have 
effect. The well-mfomied and thoughtful may hold them 
in contempt, but the young, the inexperienced, the ignorant, 
and thoughtlciis will receive the poison. In process of time, 
when the numl>cr of pn^selytos is sufficiently multiplied, the 
artful and profligate, who are ever on the watch to seize on 
any means, however wicked and dangerous, will unite with 
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the fanatics, and make tlieir niovcmenla tlie basis of a paw- 
erfu! political i>arty, that will Bock advanuemeiit by diffusing, 
as widely as jwssible, hatred agsuust the BlavelioMing States. 
But, as hatred begets hatred, and animosity animosity, these 
feelings would become reciprocal, till eveiy vestige of attach- 
ment would cease to exist between the two sections ; when 
the Union and the Constitution, the oiTspnng of mutual af- 
fection and confidence, would for ever perisli. 

Such is the danger to which the movenicnts of the Abo- 
litionists expose the country. If the force of the obligation 
b in proportion to the magnitude of the danger, stronger 
cannot be imposed than is at present on the States within 
whose limits the danger originates, to arrest its farther prf>- 
gresa — a duty they owe, not only to the States whose insti- 
tutioiiM are assailed, but to the Union and Constitution, as 
has been shown, and, it may be atlded, to themselves. The 
sober and considerate portions of citizens of the non-slave- 
holding States, who hove a deep stake in the existing insti- 
tutions of the countiy, would have little forecast not to see 
that the assaults which are now directed against the institu- 
tions of the Southern States may be very easily directed 
against those which uphold their own property and security. 
A very slight modification of the arguments used against 
the institutions which sustain the property and security of 
the South would make them equally effectual against the 
institutions of the North, including banking, in which so 
vast an amount of its proiKjrty and capital is invested. It 
would be well for those interested to reflect whether there 
now exists, or ever has existed, a wealtliy and civilized com- 
munity in which one portion did not live on the labor of 
another ; and whether the form in which slavery exists in 
the South is not but one modification of this universid con- 
dition ; and, finally, whether any other, under all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, is more defensible, or stands on 
•trongcr ground of necessity. It is time to look these ques* 
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tiona in the face. Let tliose who are interested retueiubcf 
that labor is the only source of wealth, and how smaU a por- 
tion of it, iu all old and civilized countries, even the best 
governed, is left to those by whose labor wealth ia created. 
Let them also reflect how little volition or agency the opera- 
tivcB in any country have in the question of its distribution 
— as little, with a few exceptions, as the African of the 
alaveholding States has in the distribution of the proceeds 
of his labor. Nor is it the less oppressive, that, in the ono 
case, it is effected hy the stem and powerful will nf the 
Govemnient, and in the other by the more feeble and flexi- 
ble will of a master. If one bo an evil, so is the other. 
The only difTorence is the amount and mode of the exaction' 
and distribution, and the agency by which they are effected. 



REPORT 



On the Public Lands, submitted to the Senate, 
May 13th, 1840. 

Btr. KoftvELL made the following Report, 

The Committee on Pvhlic Lands^ to whom was referred tlie 
bill introduced hy Mr. Calhoun, of South Carolina, to 
cede the public lands to the States within whose limits they 
respectively lie, vn certain coiulitions, report : — 

This bill provides that the public lands lying within the 
States of Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Mis- 
souri, Illinois, Michigan, Ohio, and Indiana, cxce]>tiug sites 
for forts, navy and dock yards, arsenals, miigaziues, and 
other public buildings, shall be ceded to the States within 
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which they i-espectxvely lie, after the 30th of June, 1842, oa 
the fitlluwing conditions : — 

1. That the States shall pass acts, to be irrevocable, pledg- 
ing their ialth to {wy to the United States one half of the 
gross proceeds of the lauds oa or before the first day of Feb- 
ruary, in each year. 

2. That the luiuimum price per acre, now fixed by law, 
shall not bo reduced, except according to the scale of reduc- 
tion fixed in the bill. 

3. That the land lawn novr ia force, and as modified by 
this bill, shall remain unchanged, without the consent of 
Congress. 

4. That the cession shall be in full o( the five per cent, 
fund, or atiy portion of it ; and that the States shall be ex- 
clusLTely liable for costs of surveys, sales, extinction of Indian 
titles, and luaaagemeut gone rally. 

5. That, oa failure to comply with any of these con- 
ditions, the cession to the State so failing shall be abrogated ; 
and all gnints or titles on the part of the State, for land 
thereafter sold, to be null and void. 

The bill also provides that the President of the United 
States, when officially notified of the passage of an act of any 
one of the States, in compliance with the above conditions, 
shall mlopt such measures as he shall deem atlvisable to close 
the lund offices within the States, including the surveying 
department ; and that the commi^ious of all officers con- 
nected therewith shall expire on a day to be fixed by him, 
but not beyond six months from the time. 

It moreover pmvidea that, on such compliance and noti- 
fication, the State shall be released from all compacts or or- 
dinances that impose restrictions on her right to tax the 
lands thereafter sold ; and that all maps, titles, records, 
books, documents, and papers, in the General Land Office, 
Bhall be subject to the order and dis]X)8ition of the Executive 
of the State. 
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It also provides that the public lands ia Tconessee, with 
the exceptions contained in the ilrst section, shall be ceded 
to that State. 

Such are the provisions of the bill^ as it now stands. 
The atueudiucnts ]>rupOHe(l by tlte committee will be noticed 
iu the proper place. 

A cursory examiuatiou of the abo;e provitjioos will suffice 
to show that the proposed cesaioa would be, in reality, but 
a sale of the public lands to the States in which they lie, 
subject to the conditions contained in tlte bill. The right 
to wake such sale would seem unquestionable. The lands 
are held by Congress as common property, for the benefit of 
the whole Union, with express authority by the Constitution 
to dispose of thoin, without making any distinction between 
aales to States and to iudividuats, or prescribing the terms 
on which they shall be sold. Regarding it, then, as a mere 
question of discretion, — to whom aiid on what terms and 
conditions the lands should bo sold, — the committee propose 
to consider the measure simply in reference to its expediency ; 
but it will be uocossary, as a preliminary step to the discus- 
sion of its general merits, to ascertain what portion of the 
public domain would be subject to the operation of the bill, 
should it pass, and the true amount of its value. 

It appears from a report of tho Goraraissionor of the 
General Land Office (see Doc. 46, 3d session 25th Congress), 
that tho whole quantity in acres of the public domain, on the 
30th of September, 1838, to which the Indian title was not 
extinguished, amounted to seven hundred and sixty-six 
millions, iu round numbei-s. There were, at the wime time, 
as appears by the same report, in the States and Territories, 
tiirec hundretl and nineteen millions of acres, to which the 
Indian title was extinguished ; making the whole public do- 
main iu the aggregate, at that time, to be ten hundred and 
eighty-five millions of acres ; imm which about five millions 
of acres may bo deducted for sjUcs since made, leaving now 
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ftbont ten hundred nnd eighty millions of acres. By tuble 
marked A, herewith annexed, it appears that, on the lat of 
January last, there were in the new States one hundred and 
fifty-four millions of acres, to which tlie Indian titles were 
extinguished ; and nine millions five hundrt^d thousand acres, 
to which the Indian title was not extinguished : making, in 
the aggregate, one hundred and sixty-three millions five 
hundred thousand acres. From thin deduct, — for disputed 
grants, many of which are large, to whit^h the right of the 
Government may not be established, — three millions and a 
half of acres, which would leave one hundred and sixty mil- 
lions subject to tho operation of this bill ; being less than 
one sixth of the whole public domain. 

Those who have not reflected on the subject are liable to 
form very erroneous estimates of the trup value of the public 
lands. It is very natural to conclude tliat, as none are sold 
for less than one dollar and twenty-five cents per acre, the 
one hundred and sixty millions of acres unsold in tho new 
States are wotth two hundred millions of dollars ;, hut such 
a conclusion would be utterly fallacious. If the whole could 
bo sold at once, at that price, for cash in hand, or on per- 
fectly safe security, with interest, and without expense, tho 
conclusion would be correct ; hut such is far from being the 
case. They can only be sold at that price, through a long 
period of years, in small portions at a time, nnd at a heavy 
expense ; all of which must be taken into the estimate to 
form a correct opinion of their real value, or, to express the 
idea diffv^rontly, their actual present valtie. 

In order to determine wliat that really is, it will bo neccs- 
Bary to asRume what would probably be the gross annual pro- 
ceeds of the sales of the public lands embraced by tho bill, on 
the supposition that the present prire, and the laud system, 
as it now stands, will be continued. The committee are fully 
aware that the assumption must be, in a gretit mca§ure, con- 
jectural. There are not, and cannot be, +rom the nature of 
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tho Bubject, any certaio data on which to rest calculation 

All that can be done is, to assume a sum suGEiciently llbtimi 

to guard against tlie possibility of an itiidcr-cstimate ; and 

proceeding on that principle, after a full consideration of tha 

whole ground, tho committee have come to the conclusion 

H that it would be a liberal assumption to take the sura of two 
millions five hundred tliousaod dollars as their average gross 
annual income, on the sup[>osition of the continuance of the 

B eyatem till the whole shall be eold. The assumption sup- 
poses tliat tlie whole of the liimis embraced in the bill will 
be sold at one dollar and twenty-five cents per acre, and 
that the average sales annually will yield two millions five 

• hundred thousand dollars till the last acre is sold ; an as- 
Biimption which all, the least conversant with the subject, 
will rciuUly allow to be ample. 

Taking, then, that sum as the annual gross income, it is 
clear that tho real value of the lauds in question cannot ex- 
ceed a sum which, at the legal interest of six per cent,, 
would give an annual income of two millions five hundred 
thousand dollars ; or, to express it differently, cannot ex- 
ceed the present value of a permanent annuity of that amount ; 
that is, a fraction over forty-one millions of dollars. 

So far is clear ; and it is equally so that it must be less 

than that sum. The reason is obviims : To derive an income 

of two millions five hundred thousand dollars from lauds at 

^P one dollar and twenty-five cents per acre, there must be an* 

Dually sold two millions of acres, which would dispose, at 

»that rate, of the whole one hundred and sixty millions of 
acres in eighty years. It, follows, of course, that their tnie 
' present value, instead of l>fiag worth a permanent annuity 
of two millions five hundred thousind dollars, would be 
worth one of that amount for eighty years only, which is 
little more than thirty-four millions. That sum, then, it is 
maniiest, would be the true present value of all the unsold 
Wda in the new States, on the data assumed, provided they 
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CAuld be 8oM without expense, trouble, or cost by the 
Govemnifnt ; but, us that cannot be, it becomes necessary 
to determine what deduction ought to be made on that 
account — to ascertain what, in fact, is their real present 
value. 

In determining this, the committee have taken expe- 
rience as their guide. They have carefully ascertainodj under 
the actual operation of the system to the present time, what 
deductions ought to be made under all the various heads, as 
incident to the system, on the actual quantity of lands sold 
by the Govemmei»t ; and have apportioned them rntahly on 
the lands to be soUI, on the supposition that what remains 
to be sold will be subject to as great a reduction, in propor- 
tion, as that which has been ; in other words, that the ad- 
ministration of the public lands hereafter, if the present 
system should be continued as it stands, would be neither 
more nor less economical or prudent than it has been. In 
making their estimate, they have included, under expense, 
not only what is appropriately comprehended under it, but 
whatever goes to diminish the net income from the lands — 
such as grants and donations, other than the sixteenth section 
reserved for schools ; the two and three per cent, fund re- 
served out of the sales for internal improvement ; the expendi- 
tures on internal improvement incident to the piihlic domain, 
but not charged to that fimd ; and the increased expense of 
legislation, as will more fully appear by reference to Table B, 
containing the estimates, and horeto annexed. 

Tlie result ia, that the expense of the management of 
tiic public lands embraced in the bill, — on the supposition 
that the administration will he neither more nor less eco- 
nomiml than the past^ ami thnt they will yield annually the 
sutii supposed, and of course be sold in the period assigned, 
— would amount to a fraction over forty-four millions of 
dollars, which, divided by eighty, the numl)or of years re- 
quired to dispose of the lands, would give five hundred and 
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fifty thousand ilollara as tlie averajjo annual expense. Thia 
Bum, regarded as an annuity for eighty years and estimated 
as a present charge, would make a fraction tens than seven 
millions six hundred, thousand dollai-s, which, deducted from 
tlie sum of thirty-four milliuiis of dollars, the present value 
of the lands, ^vithout estimating expenses, would give for 
the actual present value of the lands the sum of tweaty-siJ 
millions four hundred thousand dollars. 

But, as small as this sum may appear to many, the com- 
mittee believe that it is over, rather than under, the true es- 
timate. It makes no allowance for defalcations and lo6ses 
incident to the management of the fiscal concerns of the land 
system, and assumes that every acre will he sold at one dol- 
lar and twenty-five cents per acre, which no one can expect 
who will recollect that a large portion is sterile and worth- 
less, consisting of pine barrens, swamps, unproductive prairies, 
and atony and mountainous tracts, which are at present un- 
salable at any price, and will be so for a long time to come. 
To this may be added, that more than one half has been in 
market for five, ten, fifteen, and twenty years, and npwaitla 
(as will be seen in Table C, annexed), without being sold, 
and are the remnants left after the repeated selections of all 
tliat wore considered aa valuable, even under the late rage for 
speculation, stimulated to the greatest excess by a bloated 
currency. Againtit tliis, it is admitted that there is a con- 
siderable quantity not yet surveyed and brought into market 
(see Table A), of which a portion may sell fur more than one 
dollar and twenty-five cents per acre ; but experience shows 
that the quantity sold above that price is so small, that its 
eifect on the general average price does not exceed two and 
four fifths cents per acre, and is too inconsiderable to take 
into the estimate. 

Taking, then, all circumstances into consideration, the 
committee feel assured that the result to which they have 
been brought is too high, rather than too low ; but they do 
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not doem it material wliether it bo, in truth, a few millions 
more or less. Their obji-et is not perfect precision, but to 
give a correct ^neral impression of the vabie of the lands 
embraced in the bill, in order to correct the utterly fullacioua 
conception which even many of the well-infonned entertain 
on the subject. So long as the value of the lands embraced 
in the biil is estimated at hiiiidreda of millions of dollars, 
instead of the few milUous which they are really worth, so 
long it will be impossihlo to obtain for the measure which it 
proposes that impartial and deliberate consideration neces- 
sary to a correct decision ; and hence the necessity of re- 
moving such erroneous impressions, preliminary to the dis- 
cussion of the general merits of the bill, to which the com- 
mittee will now proceod. 

One of the first and most obvious consequences which 
would follow the adoption of the measure, would be a great 
reduction of fhe patronage of the Government. There are 
spread over tlic new States fifty-nine land offices ; connected 
with which there are one huudred and eighteen registers and 
receivers, eight surveyore general, with a host of deputies, 
clerks, draughtsmen, chain-carriers aud axemen, at an ag- 
gregate annual exjiense of upwards of ^334,000, on an 
average of the last two years. But as considerable as are 
their number and expense, these give a very inadequate con- 
ception of the real extent of the prtronagc of the Govern- 
ment. Few places under it afford such ready and certain 
means of acquiring fortunes, and of extending favors and 
accommtnlation to a large andinfiuential portion of the com- 
munity, as those attached to the land system. The thorough 
knowledge which those who hold thera have of all that relates 
to the public lands, uiakes their gond-will of great impor- 
tance to the numerous body of individuals annually emigrat- 
ing to the West, or engaged in investing or speculating in 
the public lands. The extent of the influence which the 
GoTomnient might exercise, whenever it thinks proper, 
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throiigh 80 many of its dependants, with such ample menns 
of acting upon public opinion, can be more readily conceived 
than estimated; the whole of which^ with at least one half 
of the patronage dependent on the General Land Office at 
the scat of Government, would be cut off at a single blow 
shotild the bill become a law. 

ShouM the question be put,— whether such a result ia 
desirable, — ^let the denunciations daily h*'anl against Execu- 
tive patronage furnish the answer. If that be not suiEcicnty 
let the all-absorbing character of the Presidential contest, 
over-riding and controlling all other questions, respond. If 
the deep and agitating excitement, consequent on the contest, 
bo not sufficient to convince nil who reflect, that it is time to 
lop off every branch of patronage that can be B})aTed, without 
impairing the proper efficiency of the Government, in order 
to preserve our pi*e8ent free system of electing the Chief 
Magistrate, the committee despair that any thing they could 
say would have tliat effect. It may, in truth, be laid down 
as a maxim in our Government, never to be departed from, 
and whicli cannot be disregarded with impunity, that there 
should bu no more patronage than what is necessary to ac- 
coiiiplisli efficiently the objects for which it was created, and 
that all beyond that ought to be lopped off. Unless this 
maxira be rigidly enforced, it may be regarded ascertain that 
the pntronage and influence of the Government, increasing 
with the growth, population, and wealth of the country, will 
become too great, in time, for its liberty. The committee 
cannot doubt that it may be safely applied, as proposed by 
the bill, to this great and influential branch of patronage, 
without in any degree weakening the Government, or ren- 
dering it less efficient, except by a trifling reduction of reve- 
nue, which woidd be greatly outweighed by other advantages, 
as will be made manifest in the sequel. 

Amt:)ng the more iranicdiate of these, but not the most 
yromiucntj would be the shortening of the sessions of Con- 
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gress ; the >>eneficial effects of which, in reducing the ex- 
fionses of the Government, have been already estimated. 
But, fts considemhle as that is, it would be the least of its 
advantageB. The sessiona of Congress arc already so long, 
that it may be regarded as a great public grievance. It de- 
prives the country of the services of many who are the best 
qualified to jironiote its prosperity, but who are eitlier driven 
from the public councils, or deterred from entering them, by 
the heavy pecuniary loss and the sacrifice of domestic happi- 
ness, incident to such long separations from their business 
and families. The evil is still uu the increase, with a corres- 
j>oudiug loss ftud sacrifice ; and, if not corrected, will con- 
tinue to increase with our population and wealth, until it 
teriiiiiiatos in perpetual sossiuns. This bill would do much 
to put a atop to the evil. It would probably diminish the 
business of Congress a tliird or a fourth, and shorten the 
sessions in the fame proportion, and, if followed uji by other 
measures originating in the same spirit, the evil may be ke]>t 
witlila reasonable bounds, notwithstanding our greal and 
rapid growth. It ought ever to be borne in mind that this 
growth, to which no limits can be assigned, is at once our 
glory and our danger ; while it increases our importance and 
elevates our pride, it swells, at the same time, the patronage 
of the Government, and strengthens its central tendency, 
which, if not resisted, must end in consolidation, by drawing 
the whole powers of the system to the centre. Hence the 
importance of the principle of rigidly holding this Government 
to the few great ohjects for which it was created, and lopping 
off patronage wherever it can be done safely. The less this 
Government interferes with local concerns, and with what 
can be properly done by the States, the more it will act in 
accordance with the true genius of our political system, and 
the more certainly accomplish the objects for which it was 
instituted. 

But other consequences would fuUow, not leas important ; 
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one of the moat prominent of which would be tu jilace the 
new States on an equality with the oltL According to the 
theory of our political system^ the General Government 19 but 
the common agent of the States, created by their authority, 
for the regulation of their mutual interests, leaving all sub- 
jects of a peculiar or local character to be regulated by their 
seitarato local Governments. In this distribution, the land 
or territory fell to the State Govcmmonts, as far as the 
original States were concerned. But the fiict is ditrcreut as 
to the new States which have gmwu up on the public domain, 
and been a<imittod into the Union Rinco the adoption of the 
Constitution. In their case, the imsold lands, and, to a cer- 
tain extent, the snld, are not subject to the control and ad- 
ministration uf the new States, but to the General Govern- 
ment — fonuing an anomaly certainly not in stnctcoutorniity 
with the true theory of our political system. It is, indeed, 
80 little so, that many distiugiiislicd citizens of the new States 
have beUeved it to be inoonsisteat with the Constitution, and 
maintained that the ver}* fact of the admission of a State di- 
vested the Government of its right to the unsohl lands witliin 
its territorial hmits, and transferred them to the State. In 
maintaining tbis position, they assume the ground, that the 
control of the domain of a State constitutes a portion of its 
sovereignly ; an essential jiortion, of whifh it cannot be di- 
vested ; and that stipulations in the act of admission, in de- 
rogation of an essential attribute of sovereignty, are null and 
void. 

It is not the intention of the committee to enter into the 
discussicm of this question at this time, or to undertake to 
BUp{)ort or refute the arguments by which it is countenanced. 
It is sufBcicut to say, that those who take a different view 
believe that the jK>sition is erroneous, and that the cause of 
error consists in not making the proper distinction between 
what is called tbc eminent domain aud the rights of property 
\u land, and in niisconceiving the true relation, in our com- 
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plox system, between the General Go\ernmont and the 
States. But all must admit, whatever may be tbcir ojiiiiious 
as to these different views, not only the incongruity of the 
anomaly with the genius of our system, but its mischievoua 
influence, and the expediency of removing it, as soon as it 
can be done on fair and equitable terms. 

Among the mischievous eflects of the anomaly to which 
the committee iiavo referred, may be enumerated the state 
of dependence in which it places the new States, and their 
Representatives in Congress, in relation to this Government ; 
and its tendency, in consequence, to disturb its action, and 
turn it from the cour&e beat calculated to accomplish the ob- 
jects for which at was created. That it, in fact, causes such 
de[)endcnce, no one acquainted with the proceedings of Con- 
gress will deny. The great and disproportionate number of 
petitions from the new States, seeking cither justice or some 
special favor from the Government ; the large portion of the 
sessions 8pcnt on business in which they have a peculiar in- 
terest ; the immense correspondence of their Representatives, 
growing out of their attention to the interests of their consti- 
tuents, both in Congress and at the Dei)artmonts — all attest 
the fact. How could it be otherwise, when one hundred and 
sixty millions of acres of land, lying in the territories of those 
States, are still held by the Government ; when all claims 
growing out of the lands granted and sold are referred to it 
for decision ; when scarcely a road, or canal, can be con- 
structed without passing through the public lands, and re- 
quiring the assent or aid of Congress ; and when all the laws 
relating to the public lands, either to retain or modify the 
existing laws, or to enact new ones, depend on the same 
authority ? It is not i)ossiblc but that a dependence so 
general, co-operating with the extensive patronage of the 
Government, through its numerous otHcers, must bo sensibly 
and pernicioUHly felt, in its reaction on the course of the 
Government. Those who arc dependants naturally lean to 
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the side of power ; while power as naturally sects tlicir sup- 
port, as the meaua of atrcngihening nnd supporting itself. 
Acting in olx'dicnce to this principle, it is not a matter of 
BurpriKe that the new States, m their solicitude to ciiriy favor- 
ite measurea, or to obtain some special favor, should, tempc^- 
rarily at least, seek the aid of the dorainant party of the day 
in the General Government ; and, on the other side, that 
such party, with the view of strengthening itself, should favor 
the wishes of the States on local questions, with little regard 
to the general interest. It is thus, by the reciprocal action 
and reaction resulting from this state of dependence, tho 
TDovoraents of the General Government may be disturbed and 
turned from the objects for which it was instituted, to inter- 
meddling and wasting its resources on objects with which it 
has no concern. That such has been the case, the history of 
our legislation but too often and too clearly attests. Against 
this, there is but one remedy ; and that is, to place the new 
States, in reference to their domain, in the same independent 
condition with the old. So lung as the present state of de- 
pendence, so humiliating to the now States, and corrupting 
in its tendency to both old and new, continues, so long will 
its mischievous influence over the action of tho Govemment 
be felt. The po-ssage of this bill would a[iply an appropriate 
and effectual remedy, and the only one that can be devised. 

There still remains another and strong objection against 
the coDtinuauce of the present system, and iu favor of the 
proposed measure. It belongs to the nature of things that 
the old and new States should take different views, have 
different feelings, and favor a different course of policy, iu 
reference to the lands w^ithin their limits. It is natural for 
the one to reganl them chiefly as a sonrcc of revenue, and to 
estimate them according to the amount of the income annually 
derived from them ; while the other as naturally regards them, 
almost exclutively, as a portion of their domain, and as the 
foundation of their population, wealth, power, and impor- 
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tance. They luivo luore einiihaticallythe feelings of ownership, 
nccomptiniud liy the imju'ession that they ought to have the 
pnnci|jftl control, and the greater share of benefits derived 
from them. To their hibnr, eiiterj)rise, and exposure, they 
trace the magic effects which, in a few yearSj have changeil 
u wilderness into well-cultivated rejpons, studded with beauti- 
ful towns, villages^ and farms, penetrated by canals, and in- 
tersected by roads in al! directions, giving value tu the more 
inferior and inaccessible portions of the lauds yet unsold and 
held by the Government. Seeing all this, and feeling more 
intensely what their interests and wants demand, than can 
possibly be seen or felt by those who are remote and ignorant 
of the real condition of things, it is not at all wondeiful that 
such opposite and conflicting views should so frequently bo 
taken, by the new and old States, of the policy that should 
be pursued in reference to the public lands. Those conflict- 
ing views must lead to conflicting measures, increasing in 
violence as the population and the political weight of the new 
and old States approach nearer to equality. Like all other 
Oiuflicts of the kind, they will nm into the Presidential con- 
test, adding to its violence, and, through it, influencing and 
disturbing the general policy of the Government. 

That there is, in fact, a growing tendency to conflict, and 
that its force has increased with the growth of the new States, 
will not be denied by any conversant with the ]>roceeding8 of 
Congress for the last ten or twelve years, and who have 
witueR8e<l the increase, huth in nnnil>ers and excitement, of 
questions growing out of the public lands. The cause in 
which it originates will continue to act with increased strength, 
just in prnpnrtion as the new States become more capable of 
asserting with efl'ect their views of the policy which ought to 
prevail in reference to the lands, till they shall have attained 
lUi ascendency in the councils of the Union, when they will 
demand, its a right, much more than what they would now 
readil}' accept as a gatisfactory adjustment That period is 
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not remote. Under the census of the present year, they will 
probably have two fifths of the House of Rejiresentatives. 
In two or three years, three or four additional States will be 
admitted into the Union ; which will give the new States 
tw*?nty-8ix out of the sixty members of the Senate ; and they 
will then have about one third of the electoral college. In 
ten years more, under the cenfiiis of 1850, they will not im- 
probably have an ascendency in the Union. It is not diflS- 
cult to foresee that, if nothing should be done, the whole of 
the intervening period will be one of agitation and conflict 
in reference to the public lands, rendered more violent by the 
mischievous and dangerous influence it would exercise over 
the Presidential question ; and that the longer the adjust- 
ment of the subject is delayed, the more the passions will be 
excited, and the more diificult it will be to reconcile opposing 
demands. Surely, then, it is the part of wisdom and j^atriot- 
ism to adjust the question while it can be done quietly aud 
easily, and on fair and equitable tei*ms, to the mutual benefit 
of all, instead of leaving it open, at the hazard of lusiag the 
whole of the public lands, with all the mischievous and 
dangerous consequences that would flow from the struggle. 

Having now presented the reasons for the passage of the 
bill, the committee will next proceed to consider the objections 
against it. At their head stands the objection that the ces- 
sion wouhl, in fact, prove to l>e but a surrender of the lauds 
to the States. It assumes that the States would not comply 
with the conditions of the cession ; that they would neglect 
or refuse to pa}' over to the Government its share of the pur- 
chase money ; that there would be no way of enforcing pay- 
ment ; and that, in the end, the lamls would be lost without 
compensation. It will not bo deuictl that it is possible that 
such might prove to be the case ; but, it may bo asked, is 
there not also a possibility that the lands may be lost if 
nothing should be done ? It is, at the worst, hazard against 
hazard ; and the only q^uestiou is, which is the greater f 
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Whether it is more proWile tluit tlie States wottM violate 
their jilighted faith, Bi»Iemuly given to an armngomeut at once 
just and liberal, supported by their votes, and in the oheerv- 
ance of which they would have n strong interest ; or, that in 
the stniggle resulting from conflicting views of pulicy in refer- 
ence to the public hmdit, they would be lost iu the violence 
of the conflict, if wimetbing be not done to prevent it ? It 
is, in reality, a question of probability between the deliberate 
violation of faith, the utter want of a eense of justice on the 
part of the States, and that of taking justice into their own 
bands, under a feeling of resentment resulting from the im- 
pression of wrong, well or ill founded. In weighing these 
probabilities, it may be asked, whether there is any just cause 
to distrust the good faith of the new States ? They have nil 
pledged their faith to the Government, in reference to these 
lands, in assenting to tho conditions of their admission into 
the Union ; pletlged, among other things, not to tax them 
till five years after they are sold. Have they violated this, 
or any other plci;lge, in a single instance ? Ht\s it not, on 
tho contrar}-, been faithftilly observed, under much pecuniarj' 
and fiscal cmbaiTassment on the part of many of the States, 
when the exercise of the power of taxing would haveaffoided 
substantial relief? Why, then, doubt their good faith iu 
reference to the proposed ammgetuent ? But a much deeper 
and more comprehensive question may he jjrojjuunded. If 
the faith of the States is not to bo trusted, what becomes of 
our system of Government ? On what other foundation does 
it rest, but on their lidelity to their engagetncuts ? Wliat 
is our Constitution, but a compact between tho States rest- 
ing on their plighted faith ? What is this Government, 
but the ollspriug of that pledge ? And is it becoming in us, 
whi> derive our cxintence from it, to estimate lightly the faith 
of the States ? 

But the bill does not rely simply on their good faith for 
the observance uf the couditious of the cessiuu, sacred as it 
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ought to be rcgardetl. It provides that the violation of any 
of the conditions, and, among others, tliat of paying over to 
the Government its share of the aimual proceeds of the sales 
of the public liinds, at the time fixed, shall work a fjrfeiture 
of the a'ssion ; and that all griints from the Stntc, f^r lands 
8old subsequent to such violation, shall be null and void : 
tliuft placiug the whole under the jurisdictiuu of the courts, 
and making it the interest of the State and its citizens to ad- 
here to the conditions. A violation would liave the effect of 
arresting the sales of tlie land witltin the Slate. No one 
would be willing to purchase under a doubtful title ; and it Is 
not probable t bat a State, lor the sake of the incuruiidemble sum 
to be gained by retaining the Government share of the sales 
of the preceding year, would expose itself and its citizens to 
the embarrassment and loss which would result from tho 
stoppage of the sales. Add to these considerations the effect 
which the liberal and generous |K)licy proposed by tlie bill 
must have in binding tho States to the taithful observance 
of their engHgements, and thu coinniittec ft'el convinced that 
there is, to say the Xeastf a reasonable ossurnnce, such as the 
wise and prudent rely on in the business transactions of life, 
that the States would faithfully abide by the conditions of 
the cession, should tho bill pass ; and that there would be 
far less hazard of losing their lands, than under the system 
as it now stands. 

"But it may be asserted, that the relation of debtorand crcd- 
itor between the States and this Government is dangerous, 
and ought to be avcndcd. The committee do not think that 
this bill establishes such relation ; but, admitting the objection 
in its full force, may it not be asked, in turn, if the j)rc8ent 
relation of landlird, which the Government bears to the new 
States, is not one equally objectionable and dangerous, and 
more difficult to reconcile with the principles of our govern- 
ment ? If the choice were between them, the simple ques- 
tion would be, which is jtreferahle — that the new States 
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should become debtors to the Government, so far as to bo 
obligated to pay over to it annmilly, out of the unappropna- 
ted proceeds of an existing fund in hand, derived from the 
ceded lauds tlR-maelvc'S, tlio sum of one or two hundred thou- 
sand duUtti's each ; or, thnt tlicy should have about two 
thirds of their domain under its exclusive regulation and 
control, with the dependence it creates, and aU its humiliating 
and uiischievous cousetiuenccs ? The committee would not 
consent to place the States, witli their views, in the rolation 
of debt ore to this Government, without strong reasons; but 
they cannot doubt that, in this case, it is far better for both 
that the present relation ahouM be superseded, even were 
that of debtor and creditor substituted, in the modified form 
proposed by this bill. 

But it may bo objected by some, that the lands would 
not be as prudently and faithfully managed by the States, if 
placed under their administmtion, as they now are. It is not 
to be disguised, that there would be great difficulty in the 
way of their management if the cession should be absolute, 
leaving the lands to be disposed of by the States, without 
limitation or restriction. It is easy to see that, in such case, 
there would spring up a competition between the States ; 
each striving to turn the tide of immigration in its favor, by 
lowering the price of lands, or making the terms of sale more 
favorable, or granting them away on the simple condition of 
settlement. If one State should commence the policy, all 
would be compelled to follow it ; and the consequence would 
be, that the whole system would fall into confusion, to be 
followed by the loss of the lands, and o|tening a wide field 
for speculation and monopoly. But effectual guards arc 
provided against this danger by adopting the present system, 
in uU its parts, as modified by the bill, with the provision 
that it shall not be altered but by the consent of Congress ; 
thus giving the system equal uniformity with the present, 
with increased stability. With these guards, there can be 

TOL T. — 15 
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no rational doubt of the perfect competency of the States t4 
manage euccofeifiilly the administration of the public lands. 
They are more familiar with the subjects than Congress ; 
would have more leisure to bestow on them ; and be much 
less liable to be influenced in their administratiyn by other 
and distracting interests. It is a fact, which will not be con- 
tested, that Congress, taken as a body, is more deficient in 
knowledge in relation to the public lands, than any other 
Hubjeot on which it is called to act ; and this is not surpris- 
ing, when the voluminous legiiilation, and the vast and mul- 
tifarious character of the subject, are taken into considera- 
tion. It is notorious, that, on most subjects connected with 
the public lands, particularly that of claims, a large portion 
of both lIousL's have to act more on faith in the few who are 
acquainted with the subject, than on their own knowledge. 
Far different would be the case with the Legislatures of the 
new States ; each would be familiar witli the subject within 
the limits of the State ; and as questions growing out of the 
lands would be the important anil leading ones, the members 
desirous of reputation or influence would take care to make 
themselves thoroughly acquainted with them. To sxim up 
the whole in a few words : Of all subjects of legislation, 
land is that which more emphatically requires a local super- 
intendence and administratiun ; anil, therefore, ought pre- 
eminently to belougj under our system, to State legislation ; 
to which this bill proposes to subject it exclusively in the 
new States, as it always has been in the old. 

But another question, in this connection, remains to be 
considered. To insure a judicious and faithful admiuistratiou 
of the lands, the States must not only be competent, but al- 
so be attentive and vigilant in their administration ; which 
presents the question,— Is there any assurance that such 
would be the case ? The answer to this question will depend 
chiefly on the interest they may have in their management ; 
and that, again, on the share of the proceeds uf the saiea of 
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the lands to be left witH thcra, as a compensation for their 
expense, trouble, mid responsibility ; and that brings up the 
inquiry, — What ought the compensation to be ? It is easy 
to decide the (question in the abstract, but not a little diffi- 
cult to fix on tbe precise amount. There can be no doubt 
that it ought to be sufficiently large to identify completely 
the interest of the States and the Government. Such a 
compensation would unite their interest aud the weight of 
their joint authority in favor of a judicious and faithful ad- 
ministration, by which the revenue derived from the lands 
would be increased, to their mutual profit, and give stability 
and success to the measure. 

Coming, as a mnjority of the committee do, from the new 
States, they are restrained by a feeling of delicacy from oiTer- 
ing an ojiinion as to the precise compensation that would be 
sufficient to secure thcao imptirtant advantages. The bill, 
as introduced, provides for the payment of one half of the 
gross annual proceeds to the Government ; leaving the other 
to the States, for the expense, trouble, and responsibility. 
Without undertaking the inquiry, whether it would or would 
not be a sufficient allownnce, they propose to strilce out 
that portion of the bill, so as to leave it in blank, to bo filled 
by the Senate, after full deliberation ; and have, accordingly, 
reported an amendment to that effect. 

In order to aid its deliljeration in this particular, it may 
be proper to repeat, that the gross average amoimtof income 
from the lands embraced in the bill has been assumed to be 
two millions five hundred thousand dollars ; and the annual 
expense, taken in the broad sense already explained, has been 
estimated at five hundred and fifty thousand dollars ; which 
would he twenty-two per cent, on the gross income as assumed, 
and which, it is presumed, all will udmit ought at least to be 
allowed. The only question that remains, is, what addition- 
al sum ought to be allowed, in order to itisure that identity 
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of interest which is indispenRahle to the proper working and 
the complete uucceas of the lueaaure ? 

It may possibly throw some light on the subject, and 
facilitate the decision, to state, that the bill to appropriate, 
for a limited time, the proceeds of the sales of the public 
lands of the United States, and for granting certain lands to 
certain States, which was introduced in 1832, and passed, 
but was vetoed by the President, allowed, in addition to the 
five per cent, fund, twelve and a half (jer cent, of the proceeds 
of the sales to the States within which the lands were situat- 
ed, over and above their equal dintributtve share with the 
other States, of the remaining portion of their ])roeeeds. 
Shoidd that per cent, be considered by the Senate as a suf- 
ficient additional compensation, it would raise the amount 
retained by the States out of the gross proceeds, for their 
compensation, to thirty-four and a half per cent. ; and, con- 
sequently, increase the amount profiosed, by the bill as it 
stands, to be paid by the States to the Government, from 
fifty to sixty-five and a half per cent. But, whether that 
ought to be allowed, or the one proposed iu the bill, or some 
other intermediate one, the committee do not undertake to 
decide. Their object is simply to give re&ults, in order to 
afford the Senate the means of judging. But they feel as- 
sured that true jiolicy requires that the compensation should bo 
liberal, and tliat however liberal it miiy 1)6, within the bounds 
of justice and reason, the Government vnll be much more than 
compensated for any supposed loss in its finances, by the many 
and great advantages which would follow, in other respects. 

The committee have now, after a full and calm investi- 
gation, presented the opinion they have formed of the general 
merits of the bill ; but, as decisive as it is in its favor, com- 
pared with the existing ay stem, they feel that they have not 
yet completed their task, la order to justify a recommen- 
dation of its ad(jption, they must go one step farther, and 
show that it is preferable to the only other measure which 
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has been proposed on the same subject : they refer to the 
Bchcnie of (li«tributing the proceeds of the salea of the pub- 
lic lauds amone; the States. They do not intend to enter 
into an elaborate examinution of (he merita of tliat scheme ; 
it would be superfluous, after the full and able discussion of 
the subject on a recent occasion. Their object is simply to 
compare, briefly, the two meoaures, in reference to their mor» 
prominent features. 

Of the two, then, the scheme of distribution is by far the 
most comprehensive and sweeping. It extends to the whole 
of the public domain, as well to that lying in the new States, 
as that in the territoriefi and beyond, reaching to the Pacific 
Ocean, containing, as has been stated, ten hundred and eighty- 
five millions of acres. It proposes, us the committee under- 
stand the scheme, apparently to transfer for a limited time, 
but in fact for ever, the whole proceeds of this vast domain 
from the jmblic treasury to the separate use of the States, 
without compensation. It would be, in fact, a gratuitous 
and unconditional cession of the whole public domain to the 
States, in their separate capacity. The loss of revenue to 
the Government from that source would be total — not less 
than five or six milUuns annually, instead of a few hundred 
thousands only. After what has been stated, little need be 
said in reference to the bill, to show the difference, in these 
respects, between the two measures. It is sufficient to re- 
peat, that the bill embraces less than one sixth part of the 
public domnio, and that, for the most part, mere remnants 
of an inferior quality ; that the cession is, in fact, not a ^ft, 
but a conditional siile for an adequate compensation ; and 
that its effects on the finances of the Government wonld be 
inconsiderable, even if fixed at what is pixijwsed by the bill. 

In a political jwiut of view, the contrast is not less strik- 
ing. The scheme of distribution, regarded in that aspect, 
would not bo accompanied by a single compensation for the 
heavy loss to the public treasury. The business of Congrcse 
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would not be in the leaet contracted, nor the sCBSions Bbort- 
ened, nor the |iatronago of the Government diminished, nor 
the dependence of the new States reduced, nor the tendency 
to conflict between them and the old States arrested ; and, so 
far from lessening the hazard of losing the public lands, it 
would be greatly increased, by biiuging their interests into 
more direct and iutcnfie conflict. 

Nor is the contrast, as to the objects of the two measures, 
less striking. That of distribution is to pervert a common 
benefit of the States in their united federative character, to 
the separate use of the States, in their individual character, 
as distinct communities ; while, on the contrary, the object 
of this bill is to disjio&e of the common fund to the best ad- 
vantage, regarding the States in their united federal charac- 
ter, and inaking no change, nor any reduction in the income 
from the lauds, but such as a just regard to sound policy may 
demand. 

The committee will conclude their report on this impor- 
tant measure by a few brief remarks ou the only material 
amendment which they have proposed to the bill — that of add- 
ing a section authorizing the States, at their discretion, and 
within certain limits, to pass pre-emption acta. It provides 
that the States may, at the several stages of graduation, as 
provided for in the bill, give a preference to actual settlers on 
the land at tho time of graduating, and at the graduated 
price, if they should enter and pay for the same within three 
months. They have reported this amendment from a deep 
conviction that the principles both of grtiduation and pre- 
emption are necessary, under existing circumstances, to the 
suoccssfnl operation of the land system, and that, without 
them, this measure would be imperfect. The necessity ori- 
ginates in the great extent of the public domain to which the 
Indian titles are extinguished, and which lies open and ready 
to be occupied by the first comer. By reference to table 
marked D, it will be seen that the whole quantity of lands 
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to which the Indiaa titlea have been extin^isliud, from the 
beginning of the Government to the lat of January lust, ia 
319,736,312 acres ; of which there have been sold by tho 
Goveniinent 81,083,191 acres, and granted to tlio States and 
individuals 12,690,334 acres ; leaving yet unsold 225.902,787 
acres. 

In addition, it must he home in mind thut the uosotd 
lands to which tlie Indian titlcH have been extiuguiahed lie in* 
terspersed among the aold, and that they are scattered over a 
vast region of about five hundred and forty six tiiousand five 
hundred square miles — the extent of the new States and 
Territories ; a surface equal to more than eight times that 
of Virginia. If to these facts we add the strong disjwsition 
that our people have to emigration, particularly the iK>oi'er 
and more enterprising clashes, with the view uf tinding an 
independent home, and bettering their condition ; and how 
many are without the present means of purchasing, as well 
as how much of the unauld land is worth less than tbe mini- 
mum price, — some conception may be formed of the great 
numbers who must in time settle on the public lands without 
purchasing, or possessing a legal title. It requires but little 
reflection to see that occupation and improvement will, in a 
short time, attach the feeling of property to their possessions. 
They, in fact, couBtituto the jiriaiitive right to tbe lands 
— a right preceding all paper grants or titles, and derived 
directly from the Author of our being. With the growth of 
that feeling, the right of each occupant would be reganlcd 
by all others as »icred, and not to be disturbed. It would 
become so strong with time, and with the growing numbers 
and strength of the settlers, that no one would dare to enter 
or purchase the lund occupied. It would outrage the sense 
of justice of the whole body of occujjants, who would make 
common cause, so as to endanger the safety of the bold in- 
truder. As soon as that point is reached, no other title to 
the public lands would be sought or desired, but possession and 
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improvement ; when all sales would cease, and when the right 
of the Government to the landa would be disreganled, and vir- 
tually superseded. The evil would be beyond the civil power ; 
and the nature of our Government and a feeling of sympathy 
would forbid expulsion by military force. It will be readily 
perceived that this process would bo accelerated and strength- 
ened by the fact that the occupants would, under the consti- 
tutions of llie Stiites, be citizens entitled to vote for the 
niem1>ers of their Legislatures and of the popular branch of 
Congress, and would thus constitute a great and powerful 
portion of their constituents, iinited in one compact body, 
and having one absorbing interest, directed cxclusivoly to 
securing their right to the lands occupied, to the great dis- 
turbance of the regular course of legislation, both of Congress 
and of the State Legislatures. 

That such would be the result, unless something should 
be done to prevent it, cannot be doubted ; and the only 
question is, what can be done ? 

The first and most natural impression is, to prevent the 
occupation of the unsold lands. It soenis contrary, at first 
glance, to the feelings of justice, that individuals should be 
permitted to occupy and use, as their own, what belongs to 
the whole c<mimunity ; and still more so, that those who are 
intruders and tresjjassers should profit by their intrusions and 
trespasses ; and it is natural to conclude, that intruders ought 
to be kept oflf, or expelled if they take possession. But a 
little reflection will be sufficient to show the impracticability of 
this coui"se. The vast amount of these unsold lands, extend- 
ing over limits sufficient for an empire, places it beyond the 
civil power )»f the Gavemment, or any other whiuh would 
or ought to be put into its possession. It would take a 
whole army of marahals and deputies to be constantly em- 
ployed. To think of the military power, would be out of 
the question. To efifect it by the army, the present estab- 
lishment would have to be more than doubled, at an expcnsa 
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greatly exceeding the worth of the lands, to say notliing of 
the objections to the use of Buch force against a portion of 
our own fellow-citizens, in other points of view. 

As it is, then, imprncticahle to prevent tlie occupation of 
the unsold lands of the Government by settlers, it only re- 
mains to mitigate an evil, if such it may be, that cannot be 
prevented. The committee can perceive no other means of 
doing it, than by a judicious system of pre-emption, and re- 
duction of price, combioed ; the efl'cct of which would be, 
from time to time, to induce the settlers to purchase, both 
by bringing the price within their means, and eiciting 
them, from the fear of losing their settlements, to raise tl»e 
purchase money by industry and economy. Hence the poli- 
cy of limiting, as is provided in the amendment, the right 
of prc-emptiun, not only to lands subject to graduation, but 
to the respective i)eriod8 of graduating. It is thus, if any 
way, that the number of occupants without legal titles may 
be reduced, and the inducements to form a combined body 
to maiiiEaiu their possessions weakened ; the evil thereby be 
brought witliin moderate limits, and the loss of the lands 
prevented. 

Tlio committee are of the opinion that no measure can 
be devised so well calculated to effect these im|)ortant ob- 
jects as that embniced by the bill, with the proposed amend- 
ment. It would unite the joint interest and authority of 
the Government and the States to maintain the system as 
modified by the bill ; while the right secured to the States 
to reduce prices and grant pre-emptions, at then: discretion, 
would place the e.xercise of the power in the hands of those 
most competent, from their knowledge of the subject, to ex- 
ercise it with Kkill and fidelity. Each State would judge 
and act for itself, within the prescribed limits, without hav- 
ing any motive to accelerate or retard the progress of gradua- 
ting, or to extend pre-emptions beyond what its interest would 
demand. The great advantage of this local discretion and 
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action \vi\\ be readily understood by Qdverling to tlio great 
difference In the character ond quality of the lands in the 
West, and South-west, compared with the North-west, and 
how difJbrently the power fthouhl be applied in the two cases. 
The former are covered with large and unpriniuctive tract? 
of pine barrens and swamps, with a vi^iy small portion of 
good lauds interspersed ; while the great body of the other 
is fertile, and that which is not is, for the most part, adja- 
cent to that which ia, and has, in consequence, a value im- 
parted to it for residence, timber, or other materials. Id 
the one case, reduction and pre-emption may be necessary 
to the full extent provided for by the bill ns amended; while, 
in the other, they may either not be applied at all, or much 
more sparingly. This flexibility in the application of the 
principle, adjusting itself to the local and peculiar condition 
of each State, gives a great and decided advantage, in this 
respect, to the arrangement embraced in the bill, over the 
inflexible and uniform application of the same scale of re- 
duction and pre-emption to States so differently situated, 
and having such different interests, as would be the case un- 
der the existing land system. 

The committee, having presented the result of their de- 
liberations on the general merits of the measure proposed, 
have, in conclusion, to state that their report has been drawn 
up on the supposition that expenditures in the new States, 
by this Government, for internal improvements, would cease 
should the bill pass ; and have, accordingly, included 
in the estimates of expenditures, as constituting a 
ponding Siiviug to the General Government. 



1 them, ^H 
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Estimate of the probable expense incident to the management 
of tfie public lands embraced in the bill, if the present 
system should continuef based on data derived from its 
past operations. 

For siuveying and selling (see anoexed esti- 
mate, No. 1), 88,112,251 

For extinguifiliing Iiidiun titles (see annexed 

statement, No. 2), .... 2,841,23$ 

For grants and donations, except every 16th 
section for school lands, based on the actual 
quantity hei'otulure granted, estimated at 
§1 25 per acre, and uri the suppositian that 
the grants and donations will be as great 
hereafter, in pniporiiou to the quantity to 
be sold, as they liavo been fur that sold, . 7,017,540 

For internal improvements, excluding expendi- 
tures on the Mississippi and Ohio, and in- 
cluding the Cumberland road, deducting 
the two per cent, fund applicable to that 
roatl, 6,939,274 

For additional expense of Oougresa in legisla^ 
ting for the new States, based on the aver- 
ago expense of the last ten yeara, amount- 
ing to a fraction over ?77O,OO0 annually 
(see annexed statement, No. 3) ; and on the 
supposition tliat one seventh of the expense 
was chargeable to that branch of legisla- 
tion, which would make annually §110,000, 
and, multiplied by 80, the number of years 
required to dispose of the lands embraced 
in the bill, wuuld amount to , . . 8,800,000 

Add for 5 iioi cent, fund, proposed by the bill 
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to be surrendered by the States, on the sum 
of $"204,285,256, tho estiumtctl amuuut of 
uuBold landa in the new States, at $1 25 
per acre (see anuexed statemeot by the 
Commissioner), . . . . . 
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10,214,262 



Makiog a tutul expenditure, including the 5 
per cent, fund, for the 80 years required for 
sclUng the public lands in the new States, of $44,094,563 



Which, divided by 80, the length of time supposed to 
be necessary to dispoBe of the whole lands embraced in the 
bill, would give for the average annual sum a fraction above 
$550,000. 



No.1. 

Estimate of the expenseB for sui'veying and Helling the lands 
yet remaining in the States, made by the Commiaeioner 
<^ the General Land Office. 

Cost of surveying and platting *62,139,564 

acres, at $X 9C, .... $1,216,935 45 

Compensation of tho registers and receivers 

on 163,430,205 acres, at $1 25 — 

*204,285,256 acres, at $3 05, . 6,230,700 31 

Expentlitures of the General Land Office on 

0163,430,205 acres, at 4jV mills, , 664,616 17 



Total, 



3,112,251 93 



TboBe amounts incliKk the 8,982,4-W acrea not yet ceded ia MichlgAD. 
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To which should he addled the probable cost of purchaBJDg 
the ludiau title to 8,932^440 acres iu Miclugau. 



No. 2. 

Wai DCTAiininrr, OJiee Indian Affair*, April IWA, 1840. 

Sib, — In reply to your note of tliis date, I have the 
honor to state, that " the probable expense of extinguishing 
the" titles of the WyanJota to the lands now occupied by 
them in Ohio is estimated at $134,770 \ of the Miamies, to 
their kuda in Indiana, $1,009,600 ; and of the Chippewas, 
to their lands in Michigan, $1,330,86G. In making these 
estimates, I have been guided by the ninounts lately paid to 
the several tribes for cessions of similar lauds. 

The cost of emigrating the Wyaudots, who number about 
COO, is estimated at $33,000, or ^^5 per head ; and of sub- 
sisting tliem for one year in their now country West, $20,000 : 
for the emigitition of the Miamies, about 1,100 in number, 
at $50 per head, $55,000 ; and subsistence, $36,666| : for 
tho emigration of the Chippewas, who are supposed to num- 
ber about 1,200, at $60 per head, $72,000 ; and subfiist- 
ence, $40,000. I have embraced the cost of subsistence in 
this statement, as this expense, of late years, has invariably 
attended tho removal of Indian tribes. No computation has 
been made of the value of lands which must necessarily be 
aasigned to them West. 

Very respectfully, your most obedient servant, 

T. HaBTLEY CRAWrORD. 
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No. 3. 

TttKASORT DCTAitnrtNT. Itfffttte/» OJfief. April I8M. 1840. 

Sib, — The amount drawQ from tho Treaaiuy, during the 
last ten years, on account of the compensation and mileage 
of tlie members of the two Hou.sea of Congress, the salaries 
of their oificerfi, for their contiugeut and all other expenses, 
including the library*, was as follows, viz. : 



In 1830, . 
1831, 
1832, , 
1833, 
1834, . 
1835, 
1836, . 
1837, 
1838, . 
1839, 



§692,754 16 
394,282 42 
871,813 ^^ 
469,073 83 
943,151 13 
729,317 28 
916,819 86 
903,754 5S 

1,289,286 50 
502,543 14 



§7,712,796 58 



I bav: the honor to be, sir, your obedient uerrant, 

T. L. Smith. 
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Waii DeT artmest, OJIU€ o/IruKan Afairt. April T.lK ISW. 

Dear Sik, — la reply to your note of this date, I have 
the honor to state thut, since September, 1838, and prior to 
January 1st, 1840, the Indian title to 200,080 aorosof land 
was extinguished, viz. : 177,000 acres in Indiana, by the 
treaty of November, 1838, with the Miamies ; 40 acn?s in 
Michigan, by the treaty of February, 1839, with the Saginaw 
tribe of Cliippewaa ; and 23,040 acres in Wisconsin : to 
wliich a fee-simple title was given to the Brothertowa Indians 
by the act of the 3il of March, 1S39. 

Bcspectfully and truly yuurs, 

T. Hartley Crawford. 

Hoa. Jons Nobvell. Btt\^€ o/tk: UnUtd BttOn. 



MR. CALHOUN'S LAND BILL 

A Bill to cede the public lauds witliin the limits of 
the uew States, on certain conditions therein 
mentioned. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
ofUie United- States of America in Confp-ess assembhdj Tliat 
all the public lands within the States of Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and 
Michigan, with the exceptions of the sites of fortifications, 
navy 4uid dock yards, arseuals, magazines, and all other pub- 
lic Uiililings, shall, after the thirtieth day of June, eighteen 
hundred and forty-two, be ceded to the States within the 
limits of which they are respectively situated, they having 
previously corajilied with the fallowing conditions : 

First. That tho said States shall severally pass acts, to 
be irrevocable, that they will annually pay to the United 
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States [fifty] per cent, on the gross amount of the sales of 
Buch lands, including under miles, grants, and donations by 
the States, estimating the lands at the selling price at the 
time of the grant or donation, on or before the first day of 
February of each succeeding year. 

Secondly. That the minimum price, as now fixed by law, 
shall remain unchanged unKl the thirtieth day of June, 
aforesaid ; but after that perifwl the price may be reduced by 
the States resiiectively, according to the following scale : all 
lands theretofore offered at public sale, and then remaining 
unsold ten years or upward, preceding the thirtieth day of 
June, aforesaid, may be reduced by said States to a price not 
leas than one dollar per acre ; and all lands that may have 
been offered at public sale, and reraaiuing unsold fifteen years 
or upward, preceding the said thirtieth day of June, eighteen 
hundred and forty-two, may thereafter be reduced by said 
States to a price not less than Beventy-five cents per acre ; 
and all lands that may have been offered at public sale, and 
remaining unsold twenty years or upwanl, preceding the said 
thirtieth day of June, eighteen himdred and forty-two, may 
then be reduced by said States to a price not less than fifty 
cents per acre ; and all lands that may have been offered at 
public sale, and remaining unsold twenty-fiveyears or upward, 
preceding the said thirtieth day of June, eighteen hundred 
and forty-two, may thereafter be reduced by said States to a 
price not lews than twenty-five cents per acre ; and all lands 
that may have been offered at public sale, and rcmuiuing un- 
sold thirty years or upward, preceding the said thirtieth day 
of June, eighteen hundred and forty-two, shall be ceded im- 
mediately to the States in wtiich said lauds are situate : 
Providcdy That all lands which shall remain unsold after 
having been offered at public sale for ten years, and which do 
not come under the above provisions, shall be subject to the 
provisions of graduation and cession afuresaid, at the respec- 
tive periods of ten, fifteen, twenty, twenty-five, and thirtj 
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yeftrs, after said sale, commencinoj from tho expiralion of ten 
years after the same bad been offered at public sale. 

Tliinlly. That the laods shall be subject to the same 
legal subdivisions in the sale and sun'oy as is now provided 
by law, reserving for each township the sixteenth section, or 
the substitute, as heretofore provided by law ; and the land 
not yet offered far sale t-hiill be first offered by the State at 
public auction, and be s^jld ft^r cash only, in the manner now 
provided by law. And any land now* or hereafter remaining 
unsold after the same shall have been offered for sale at pub- 
lic auction, shall be subject to entry for cash ouly, according 
to the gnuluatiou which may be fixed by the States refl]>Gc- 
tively, under the provisions of this act ; and that the acts of 
Congress which may be in force at the time of aHsenting to 
this act shall icmaiu unchanged, except as modified by this 
act, unless with tho assent of Congress. 

Fourth. This cession, together with the portion of the 
sales to bo retained by the States respectively, under the pro- 
visions of this act, shall bo in full of the five per cent, fund, 
or any part thereof, not already accrued to any State ; and 
tho said States shall be exclusively liable for all charges that 
may hereafter arise from the suiTcys, sales, and management 
of the public lands, and exting^ushment of Indian title, within 
the limits of said States respectively. 

Fifth. That, on a failure to comply with any of the above 
conditions, or a violation of the same, on the part of any of 
the said States, the cession herein made to the State failing 
to comply with or viulutiug said conditions, shall be thereby 
rendered null and void ; and all grants or titles thereafter 
made by said State, for any portion of the public lands 
within the limits of the same, ceded by this act, shall be, and 
are hereby declared tu be, null and void, and of no effect 
whatever. 

Seo. 2. And he it fuHher enacted, That, upon every re- 
duction in the prices of said lauds which shall take place bf 
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the f^niiluating jiroccsa of tliis billj tlie LcgisUtUR's of the 
several States in wliich the lands are sitnated shall, at their 
discretion, have power to grant to the respective occupants 
or settlers npon any of saiil lands rights of prc-eraption at 
such gnuliiated or rodiicud jinccs ; which riglits sliall extend 
to a period of ninety days from and after the dates at which 
the respective graduations shall tal^e place ; and any lands 
not taken up by the re8[>ective occupants or settlers within 
that period, sliall bo liable to be entered or purchased by any 
other person until the next graduation or reduction in price 
sliall take place, when it nhull, if not previously purchased, 
be agiiiu subject to the right of pre-ouiption for niaety days 
as before, and so on from time to time as said reductions shall 
take place. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted. That whenever the 
President of the United States flball l)e officially notified that 
any of the States aforesaid has passed an act in compliance 
with the above conditions, it shall be his duty, after the 
thirtieth day of June aforesaid, or forthwith after the passage 
of said act, if passed subseiiucnt to that periotl, to adojjt such 
measures as he shall thitik proper to close the land offices, in- 
cluding the surveying department, within the limits of said 
State ; and that the commissions of all officers connected 
therewith shall expire on a day to be fixed by him, but which 
day shall not be beyond six months after the thirtieth day 
of Juno aforesaid, or, if eubseq^uent thereto, from the day he 
received the official notification of the passage of said act. 

Sec. 4, And be it further enacted, That on such notifi- 
cation being mtule, the said State shall be relieved from all 
comiiacts, acts, or ordinances imposing restrictions on the 
right of said State to tax any lands by her authority subse- 
quent to the sale thereof, ceded by this act ; and all maps, 
titles, records, books, documents, and papers, in the General 
Land Office at Washington, relative to said lands, shall be 
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subject to the order and disposition of the Executive of eaid 
Btate. 

Sec. 5. And be it furUter eitacted. That all lands of the 
United States within the limita of the State of Tennessee, 
with the exceptions enumerated in the first section of this act, 
eball be, and the same are hereby, ceded to said State. 



REPORT 

On the Mempliis Memorial, submitted to the Senate, 
June 2Gth, 1846. 

The Special Committee^ to whom was re/erred the memorial 
of the Memphis Convention, have had the same under 
considcraiiofif and submit for the consideration of the 
Senate thefoUowiny report : — 

It appears, from the memorial, that the convcntiun met 
in Mem]jliis, Tennessee, in November last ; that it consisted 
of five huuJrud aud eighty-three members from the States of 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, the two Caroliuas, FJurida, Akbama, 
Louisiana, Toxtw, Mississippi, Tennessee, Arkansas, Missouri, 
Kentucky, Illinuis, Indiana, Ohio, and the Territory of Iowa, 
making sixteen States and one Territory ; and that its object 
was to confer on the measures which should be adoptt'd for 
the development of the resources of the valley of the Missis- 
sippi, and the adjacent States on the Gulf of Mexico aud the 
Atlantic coast. It also appears that its deliberations termi- 
nated in the adoption of twenty resolutions, among which 
the most promini'nt relates to the improvement of the navi- 
gation of the Mississippi and its great navigable tributaries, 
including the deejiening of the bar at its muuth, and its con- 
nection with the lakes by a ship canal ; the security and de- 
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fence of the commerce between the Gulf of Mexico and the 
Atlantic coast; the reclaraution, by emliankmentSj of the 
public lands subject to inundatioTiR on the MisRisKippi and its 
tributaries, and the ctJnnectiou of its valley and the southern 
Atlantic States by a system of railroads. 

Wliat your committee propose is to present its \new8 on 
each of these subjects, taking tbera in the order in which 
they stand. 

Of these several objects, the improvement of the navi- 
gation of the Mississippi, including its great navigable tribu- 
taries, is by far the most important, and has accordingly re- 
ceived their particular attention. That great stream is the 
channel through which, by the aid of steam, cheap and spcetly 
transit and iuterccmrse are effected, not only iK'twoen all parts 
of its immense valley, hut also between it and the rest of the 
Union and the commercial world : and to this cheap and 
speedy transit and intercourse are to bo attributedj even more 
than to its fertile soil and great resources, its almost miracu- 
lous increase in population, wealth, and improvement. So 
great have they been, that what, sixty years ago, was one 
vast region, with little exception, of forest and prairie, over 
which a few hundred thousand savages wandered, has now a 
population of but Uttlc leas than nine millions, with great and 
flourishing cities, abounding in opulence, refined in manners, 
and possessed of nil the comforts and even elegances of old 
and polished communities. 

But, as great as thi"? increase and improvement have been, 
they are nothing comitared with what may be expected in 
the next sixty years. They advance with an accelerated 
rapidity. The whole population in the entire region drained 
by the Mississi])pi did not, according to the first census 
(1790), exceed 200,000. According to that of 1800 it had 
mcrcascd, in round numbers, to 560,000. In 1810 it had 
increased, in like numbers, to 1,370,000 ; in 1820, to 
2,580,000 ; in 1830, to 4,190,000 ; in 1840, to 6,370,000 ; 
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nnd in 1846, to 8,920,000, estimate*! according to the ratio 
of increase between the census of 1830 and that of 1840. 
Estimating it at the same rate, it would in 1856 exceed 
twenty millions ; and in 1866, forty millions. It is, however, 
ecarcely possible for the increase to keep pace with the pre- 
sent ratio ; but, after making ample allowance for its re- 
tardation with the increase of jwpolation, it may be regarded 
as a safe calculation that the population of the valley will 
reach twenty-five millions in the next twenty years, forty iu 
the nest forty years, and sixty in the next sixty years, unless 
Bc>me shock should occur which would couvulae or overthrow 
our political institutions. 

But, as rapid as has been the increase of its population, 
its commerce has been still more so. Itisstatetl, on what may 
l>e regarded as good authority," that, so late as 1817, "the 
whole commerce from New Orleans to the upper country was 
transported in about twenty barges of one hundred tons each, 
and iimking but one trip per year. The number of keel- 
boats employed on the upper Ohio could not have exceeded 
one hundred and fift)', of thirty tuns each, and making the 
trip from Pittsburg to Louisville aud back again in two 
months, and about thrice in the season. The tonnage of all 
boats ascending the Ohio and the lower Mississippi was then 
about 6,500." The same authority states tho number of 
steamboats eraplnyed in navigating the Mississi2)pi and its 
tributaries in 1843 to be four hundred and fifty ; their average 
tuunage to be about two hundred ; their aggregate tonnage 
to be ninety tliousand ; their value per ton to be eighty dol- 
lars ; their aggregate value to be seven million two hundred 
thcpusiand thillara ; the persons engaged in navigating them to 
be fifteen thousand seven hundred and fifty ; and the ex- 

• Tlie niomoriiil of the citizens of Cincinnftti, relative to tho im- 
proTcmcnt of the nnvigntioD of tho Misnastppi and Ohio Rivers, 8d se% 
lioD S7th Cougrofts, U. B. Doc. No. 124, 
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pGDsea incidental to their navigation to bo twelve inillion two 
hundred and eighty thousand dollara. It estimates the num- 
ber of flat-boata engaged in the same navigation at four 
thousand, and the jiersons employed in navigating them at 
twenty thousand, and the annual cost and expense of build- 
ing and navigating them at one million three hundred and 
eighty thousand Jullars. It also estimates the amount of 
freight, on tlie supposition the boats go full freighted, at 
$*2,000,0(K) anmiallyj and the annual value of the praducta 
ot the valley transported on the river and its tributaries at 
8l20jOO0,000j and that from other portions of the Union and 
foreign countries at 8100,000.000 ; making, in the aggregate, 
8220,000,000. 

Such was the estimate of the commerce of the Jlississippi, 
incluiliug its tributaries, made by au iutelligeut committee 
to the citizens of Cinciauati, at the beginning of the year 
J843. It has greatly increased since, sliort as is the inter- 
val, with the rapidly increasing popuUtion and wealth of 
its valley. It aj)pears, by the last annual reiiort of the 
Treasury Department on the Commerce and Navigation of 
the United States, that their steamboat tonnage on the 
western waters on the last of June, 1845, was 159,713 tons. 
It appears, frt>m the same document, that the number built 
during tlie year oniling the 30th June, 1845, on those waters, 
was 119; making, iu the aggregate, 19,633 tons, and an 
average of a fraction more than 173 to a boat, instead of 200, 
as estimated by ihe Cincinnati committee. Assuming that 
to be the average tonnage of the boats belonging to the river, 
their number then would be 888, and their number now may 
be estimated safely at 9O0 boats, and their tonnage at 
161,787. 

Assuming, then, the number of persons employed in 
navigating the Mississippi and its tributaries, and the ex- 
pense of the navigation, and the value of the boats and car- 
goes, to be what the Cincinnati estimates make it^ and that 
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their estimates at*e correct, the present annual valuo iif the 
conimprco of the river and its tributaries would exceed three 
hundred millions of dollars. But however great it may be, 
it is but the bcj^inning. If the commerce of the valley shall 
increase in [m)iK>rlion with its population, and notlung should 
occur to impede that, it will iu a short time be more than 
quadrupled. L«x^kin;j; Iwyond, to a not very distant future, 
when this imraenBC valley, containing within its liraits" 
1,200,000 square miles ; lying, in its whole extent, in tbo 
temperate zone, and occupying a position midway between 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans ; unequalled in fertility and 
the diversity of its priMluctiims ; intersected in every direction 
by this mighty stream (including its tributaries), by which it 
is drained, an<l which supply a continuous navij;atiou of up- 
wards of 10,000 miliiSj — with a coast, inchidiug both banks, 
of twice that length, — shall be crowded with population, and 
its resources fully devch>ped, inmginatiiin ityt-lf is taxed in 
the attempt to realize the magnitude vi' its coinmerco. buch 
is the present state of the c^mimerce of the Mississippi, in- 
cluding itH trlbuturieH, according to the best data that can 
b-' obtained, and bucIi its future prospects. 

But a* great as are the advantages which its waters afford 
to the transit and intercourse of its vast valley, its navigation 
is subject to serious and heavy drawbacks. Few rivers arc 
more rapid and dangerous. It is obstructed, not only by 
obstacles common to almost all streams — shoals and suiid-bira 
— but its channel is thick act, in many places and for a long 
distance, with trunks of trees, called snags, finnly tixed in 
the bed of the river, with their points projecting at an angle 
well ciilculixted to penetrate the bottom of a vessel which may 
be so uufortuiiate as to strike agaiust them. And what adds 
to the danger, many of them have their points so far below 

* Tbia, atid oU other statisUoal ralimatos where tlie aatbori^ is not 
ttAted, wore obtiuDod from the appropriate department of the GoTern- 
nieat. 
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the surfuce as not to be visible, but at tlie same time so neai 
as to pierce the vessel which may come into contact with 
them. From these and other causes, the annual loss by tho 
destruction of boats, with their cargoes, or fn>m damage to 
both, including the loss of life on tlie part of passengers and 
crew, is very great. 

It is much to be regretted that no certain information can 
be Irnd of the amount of either loss or damage. The fullest 
and most satisfactory data which your committee has been 
able to obtain, is contained in a supplemental statement of 
a report of the Secretary' of the Treasury, transmitting a 
copy of a letter from the surveyor of the port of St. Louis.* 
It appears from this letter, that, of the 126 steamboats 
enrolled at St. Louis, and trading with that port during 
the years 1841 and 1842, 29 were lost. Of these, 25 were 
sunk ; and of them 20 proved a total loss, and 5 were 
raised. Of the 29 lost, 16 were sunk by snags, 4 by rocks, 
and 2 by ice, 1 by storm, 2 by collision, 1 by log, and 3 
burnt. The total loss is estimated, including destructiun and 
damage of boats and cargoes, at $876,700, and the loss of 
lives at 42. The value of the boats is put down at 31,529,200 
(but this is stated to be much short of their real value), and 
the number of hands employed at 2,916. Thoro is no esti- 
mate made of the value of the cargoes. Assuming the state- 
ment to be correct, and that the hazard of the two years rep- 
resents fairly the general hazard of the steamboat navigation 
of St. Louis, and that again the general hazard of the navi- 
gation of the ^lisftisaipjfi, including its tributaries, which, 
from its position, and the wide extent of its commerce, is 
probably not far from the truth, it would make the total av- 
erage annual loss of steamboats engaged in its navigation to 
be a very small fraction less than llj per cent, ; the loss by 
snags to bo a little leas than 6^ per cent. ; and that by snags, 

* Hoiue Duo. No. 170, Sd aessioo 27tb CTongrefls. 
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rocks, and logs (thnt is, of obstmctions susix'ptible of 
being removed), to ha ver)' ucarly 8 per cent. Tliese data 
Would make the annual aggre^te loss of boats navigating 
the Mi8«i88ipi>i and its waters at the present time (esti- 
mating the iiUKjbor at 9(X)) to be 107^ from all causes ; 
of which 57 would be from snags, and 75 from snags, h>g», 
and rooks. Estimating the average value to be §12,13^ 
per boat (the average of the St. Louis estimate), it w<juld 
make the annual aggregate loss to be $1,306,100 from all 
causes ; of which $606,800 would be from snags, and 
f910,200 from snags, logs, and mcks. Assuming the loss 
and danmgo of the cargo to be equal to the loss of the boat 
(it is put dowTi as rather more in the St. Louis estimate), it 
would make the aggregate anniial loss from all causes 
$2,601,200 ; from snags, 81,203,600 ; and from snags, rocks, 
and logs, 81,820,200. 

As great as tlic amount of these losses may appear to be, 
they wouKl seem to be under, iiither thau above, the reality, 
when compared with the estimate of the Cincinnati com- 
mittee, after making due allowatice for the increase of the 
commerce of the Mississippi and the number of steamboats 
employed in transporting it since the time they made their 
report, as the following extract will show. It states that 
" between the 11th of September and the 15th of October iu 
the present year (1843) the losses un tliu MiBsi.sBij)pi, between 
St. LouiK and the mouth of the Ohio, a distance of only 180 
miles, were §234,000. Within the last seventeen mouths 
there have been lust 72 steamboats, worth $1,200,000, be- 
iiides their cargoes, which were of great value, 

" The losses j)aid by the insurance offices in Cincinnati 
alone, on boats and cargoes, during a period of five years 
from November, 1837, to November, 1842, including only 
the losses by obstructions in the navigation, and excluding 
all losses by explosion, collision, fire, and other causes, have 
been $442,930 89. As insurance is made also at Pittsburg, 
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Louisnlle, Nashville, St. Ijouis, Wheeling, Natchez, New 
Orleans, and at some of the smaller towns, the above sum 
might bo multiplied by seven, to arrive at something like a 
fair approximation of the lossea sustained by underwriters 
from the dangerous condition of the navigation ; and the re- 
sult would be three millions of dollars,- — or six hundred 
thousanil dollars per annum. If to this bo added the losses 
from the same cause, on which thcro was no insurance, the 
amount would be not less than one million of dollars per an- 
num. One million of dollars per annum is actually taxed on 
the commerce of the West for losses sustained in consequence 
of obstructions which might be wholly removed by an appro- 
priation by Congress of a comparatively trifling sum 1 An 
additiontil fact, showing the danger of this narigation, is, 
that many offices have declined t<i insuru* the hulls of boats, 
aud such risks are only taken on the best boats, and nt rates 
varying from 12 to 18 per cent. The insurers are said to 
lose money at even these enormous rates. The amount, 
theo, of the annual risk on the 97,200,000 invested on 
steamboats alone, is more than one million of dollars." 

If thero was no other evidence of the vast amount lost, 
the high rate of insurance, which is stated at from 12 to 18 
per cent, per annum on boats, — and in reference to which 
there can be no material eiTor, — would of itself conclusively 
show tlmt the data faiuished by the St. Louis statement do 
not make the annual loss greater than the reality. The 
lowest rate per cent, of insurance would indicate a loss an- 
nually of §3,1)00,000 on the estimated amount of the com- 
merce of the river. 

To thid great loss of property must be added that of lives 
frum tho hazard of its navigation ; but the moans for mak- 
ing au estimate any thing like approaching accuracy are 
so impertcct, that it will not be attempted. It is known 
to be very considerable. Tlie St. Louis statement gives 
21 per annum for 126 boats^ which would make about 135| 
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on the estimftted number of boats now engaged in navignting 
the Mississippi nnd its waters. 

This great loss, both of property and life, will go on pro- 
gressively increasing with the commorco of the valley, unless 
something hhould be done to render the navigation of the 
river more safe. Assuming that its commerce will keep 
pace with the increase of population, and that the hazard 
will continue to he as great as it now is, the annual loss would 
be, in all probability, three times as great at the end of the 
next twenty, and Hve times at the end of the next forty 
years. 

That the navigation of the river should be rendered more 
safe, and that the present lieavy loss — and the still heavier 
which may be anticipated hereafter, with the increase of its 
coraraerce — should be lesaened by the removal of the causes of 
the danger, if it be practicable, will be readily admitted by all. 
That the principal causes — ^snags, logs, and rocks— can be 
removed in part, or whole, and that their removal would 
greatly diminish the hazard of its navigation, and facilitate 
its commerce, is uni|nG8tionable. Much, indeed, has been 
done already, and with highly beneficial results, in removing 
the greatest, by far, of all the catiscs of danger — snags — as 
the following extract from the Cincinnati report will show : — 

"This branch of the subject" (removal of snags) "has 
already received the attention of the Government, ond the 
results of the experiments instituted ha\e been entirely satis- 
factory. The snag-boat cnnstructcd under the direction of 
the Government has been successful in removing these ob- 
etacles at a very trifling expense, and with great facility. 
The boat is of simple construction, yet has such power that 
the largest tree, however finnly fixed, is removed in a few 
minutes. A number of these ingenious vessels were em- 
ployed for several years ^sith such success that thousands of 
snags were rcraovad from the Ohio and Miesissippi, the most 
dangerous places were rendered perfectly safe, and the whole 
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navigation made completely free from this formidable enl. 
In the year ending in September, 1833, 1,960 8nftg8 were 
taken up from the MiBsissippi, and th« chances of danger 
diminisliud by at least that number. The crewa of the boats 
were employed within the same year, wlien the water was 
too high to permit their working on the bed of the river, in 
felling the overhanging trees which stood on banks liable to 
be undermiued, and removed 10,000 trties, which must soon 
have been precipitated into the current. 

"From 1822 to 1827, the loss of pmpcrty on the Ohio 
and Mississippi by suags alone, including steam and flat boats, 
and their c;i.rgoes, amounted to $1,362,500. The losses on 
the same items from 1327 to 1832 were reduced to $381,000, 
in consequence of the beneficial action of the gnag-boats ; 
and those losses were atill further reduced in the years im- 
mediately succeeding by the diligent prosecution of the same 
service. 

*' We are not aware of the causes which have induced to 
the tliscontiauance of this valuable service, but we know that 
the consequcncos have been most disastrous. For several 
years past the ajipropriations for the snag-boats have been 
so small i\8 to render that service wholly inefficient ; and the 
snaga have accumulated with fearful rapidity in all the 
western rivers, while the increasing amount of commerce 
and number of boats have swelled the danger and the losses 
to on appalling extent. The most fruitful causes of these 
losses are the snags, a species of obstruction which wo have 
filiowu to be completely within the control of the Govern- 
ment ; and we therefore respectfully urge the propriety of an 
irametliate and energetic action by the Government, in ref- 
erence to this subject, by the construction of as many snag- 
boats as may he necessary, and au annual appropriation for 
keeping these Ixjats in the regular service of the nation from 
year to year." 

Your committee regard the facta stated by the abetract 
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couclasivess to the practicability and great benefit of freeing 
tlio navigattoD of the Misijissi]>pi^ including its tributaries, of 
anaga. If liiaited appropriatioua for a few years could bo 
greatly lessen the danger, and do so much for the safety of 
its coramcrcft, hy their removal, it cannot be doubted that 
larger appruiiriutions, continually, systematically, and judi- 
ciously applied, could free it altogether, or nearly so, from all 
danger of the kind. Nor can it be doubted that the same 
power wiiich cuuld free it of dimger from suags could ubofivui 
that of logs. Nur would it seem impracticable to free its 
channel, by blasting or some other way, of occasional rocks, 
which in places endanger its navigation. The joint effect 
of the whdlo would diminish the hazard of its navigation 75 
per cent., according to the St, Louis estimate, while it would, 
at the same time, add greatly to its facility aud speed, and 
thereby, as well as from its greater safety, lessen gniatly the 
cost of freight and passage. 

Having now shown tho vast and rapidly incix^ng value 
of the commerce of the Mississippi, including its tributarioB, 
— the very great losses to which it is subject, — ^the practi- 
cability of removing the princiiwil causes of them, and there- 
by gi-eatly iucreasLug the safety aud facility of its navigation, 
— ^3'our Cf^mmittee are brought to the important question, — 
By whom are they to bo removed ? or, to express it more 
bi-oatlly and lully,— Who has tho power, and whose duty is 
it, to improve the navigation of the Mississippi and its great 
tnbutaries ? 

It is certainly not that oC individuals. Its improvement 
is beyond the reach of their means and power. Nor is it that 
of the several States bordering on its navigable waters : it is 
also beyond their means and power, at;ting separately. Nor 
can it bo done by their united and joint actiun. There are 
sixteen States, and two Territories that soon will be States, 
l_lHng either wholly or partly within the valley of the Missis- 
sippi, aud there still is ample space for several more. Theeo 
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all have a coniiiiun iiiterest in its commerce. Their united 
anil juint actiuu would ho ret^uiiiite for the improvement of 
its uuvigutiua. Bat the only means by which that could be 
obtained is expressly {ii-ohlljited by the 10th section, 1st 
article, of the Constitution, which provides that '*no State 
shall enter into any treaty, alUanco, or confederation." But 
if neither individuals, nor States acting sejiarately or jointly, 
have the jiuwcr to improve its navigation, it must belong to 
the Federal Government, if the power exists at all j as there 
is no other agency or authority in our system of government 
by whiiih it cuuKn)CCXerciseiI, But if it does, it must be com- 
prised umuug the expressly granted and enumerated powers, 
or among those necessary and proi)er to carry them into 
eiFect, as under the one or the other all the powers belonging 
to it are to bo fouud. And tims the question is presented for 
consideration, — Is it to bo found in either ? The decision 
involves important consequences. If it is not, then this 
great branch of our commerce — already among the greatest, 
and destined, in a short time, far to exceed every other — 
will be left exposed to the gneat hazard and enormous losses 
to which il has been shown to be subjected, without any 
power in the system any where to provide for its safety, al- 
though millions might be annualty saved by a cfjmparatively 
small expeuiliture, as exiierience has proved. Whether such 
be the case or not, your committee will next proceed to con- 
sider. 

Whether the Federal Grovernment possesses the power 
or not, it is certain it has heretofore acted on the 9upj)osition 
that it did, as the numerous acts of Congress for the improve- 
ment of the navigation of the Mississippi, including its prin- 
cipal tributaries, abundantly prove. Under wluit jiowcr the 
appropriiitious were made, and the money expended, does 
not distinctly appear ; but it is believed that it was under, 
what is usuallv called, the money power — that is, the power 
delegated to Congress "to lay and collect taxes, duties, im- 
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posts, anil excises ; to pay the debts and ]>rovide for the 
comiuou defcucu and general welfare of the United States/'* 
Your ooinruittee, after the most mature deliberation, are 
of the o[)i[U'jn that this power does not authorize Congress 
to appRipriiite and expuud money, except as a means to 
carry into effect some other specifically delegated. In com- 
ing to this conclusion, they concede thftt the provision not 
only delegates the power to hiy and collect tnxvs, but also 
that to appropriate and expend the money collected to pay the 
debts and provide for the common defence and the general 
welfare of the United States. Such they believe to bo the 
plain import of the words. Indeed, they Ciinnot see how any 
Other construction can be put on them without distorting 
their meaning. But they deny that there is, in constitutional 
language, any general weliare of the United States but such 
OS belongs to them in their uuited or federal character as 
members of the Union. Tlje general welfare, in that lan- 
guage, is the welfare wltidi appertains to them in that char- 
acter, in cnntradistinctiou to their welture as separate and 
individual States. Thus interpreted, the general welfare of 
the United States cannot extend beyi^ud the powera delegat- 
ed by the Constitution, as it is only to that extent that they 
are uidtcd or have a federal character. Beyond this tliey 
constitute separate and distinct communities, and, as such, 
have no union, nor common defence, nor gimerid wellam, to 
be provided lor. It follows, as a necessary consequence, that 
no power cau he derived from the provision which would au- 
thorize the appropriatiuu or application of money by Con- 
gress, except to carry into ellect the powoi-s delegated. 
Money, indeed, is the great and almost universal power, 
or mlher means by which others are carrie<l into execution ; 
and, because it is so, iff the i*easou why the jiower to raise 
and appru])riate it was specifically delegated, instead of be- 
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ing left to be inferred, like the other rmpllt^d powers, or 
means to carry the delegated into cxecutiun. It was in a 
word too great and important, viewed as means, to he left to 
inference. Without it the Qovemment could not be carrietl 
on. Viewed, on the contrary, as a power to Ixj used without 
reference to the powers specifically dclcf^ted to cany into ex- 
ecution whatever Congress, in itd discretion, raay think to be 
calculated to provide for tho common defence, or general 
welfare, would ntft only reverse wliat was intended in dele- 
gating it, but make the Government, in practice, one of un- 
limited powers. 

Nor would it weaken the force of the argument to Bub- 
Btitute "national objects" for the general welfore, as is 
usually done by those who believe the power to extend beyond 
the limits which your committee have assigned. It is, indeed, 
but the substitution of an expression, unknown to tho Con- 
stitution, for the one which it uses, and which is not consist- 
ent with tho character of the system of government it con- 
stituted. Ours is a union of sovereign States for specific 
objects. As members of the Union, they constitute not a 
single State or nation, but a constellation of States or 
nations ; and hence its powers, and tho objects for which it 
was formed, are appropriately calleil federal, and not nationaL 
But, whether the one or the oilier term be used, tho reason 
already assigned to show why the general welfare, in consti- 
tutional language, does not extend beyond the welfare of the 
States in their united or federal character, that is, beyond 
the powers delegated by the Constitution, is equally appli- 
cable. Nor wouUl it be less applicable, bo the character of 
the Government what it may, whether federal or national, or 
partly feileml and parlly natiunal. Be it one or the other, it 
is so only to the extent of the powers delegated, and to that 
extent only, — be it which it may,— is there a general wel- 
fare or a common defence to be provided for. All Iteyond 
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would nppcrtuia to the States iu Iheir separate and indivulua; 
character. 

Nor can your committee concur in the opinion of the 
Memphis Convention, that to provide for "the defence of the 
country in time of war," or, to exprcHs it in constitutional 
language, "to provide for the common defence," authorizea 
the exercise of the power. They regard the eipression, like 
that "to provide fur the geneml welfare," to be not a dele- 
gation of power, but a mere general designation of the 
powers specific/illy delegated to the ClovemmL'nt for the 
purpose of defending the cnuutry, and which are enumerated 
in the after part of the same section. They are, to declare 
war ; grant letters of marque and reprisals ; to make rules 
for captures on hind and water ; to provide and maintain a 
navy ; to raise and support armies ; to make rules for the 
government of the land and naval forces ; to pro^adc for 
calling forth the militia, to execute the laws of the Union, 
BupproHS insurrections, and repel invasions ; to provide for 
organizing the army and diseii)]ining the militia, and for 
governing siich part of them as muy be emjiloyed in the 
service of the United States ; to exercise authority over all 
places purchased, with the consent of the legislature of the 
State in which the same shall be, for the erection of fjrts, 
magazines, arsenals, dock-yards, and other needful buildings. 

Such arc the powers conferred on Congress for the pur- 
pose of providing for the common defence. On a careful ex- 
amination of the whole, your committee are not able to desig- 
nate one, the carrying of which into execution would authorize 
the appropriation and expenditure of money for the improve- 
ment of the navigation of the MisKissipjii or any other stream. 
That its improvement would aid materially in the defence of 
the conntry, they readily admit ; but so would a g<X)d system 
of niilroads, or any measure which would contribute to de- 
velojie the rosoiu-ces and capacity of the countrj-, physically, 
iutcUcctually, or morally, Thei-e can no addition be made 
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to the wealtli of the country, the increase of Ud intelligence, 
ur the improvement of ita morals, which wonKl not add to its 
capacity to defend itself. But it is obvious that, to admit a 
construction which wonld have the effect to embrace all 
measures calculated to have fiuch effect, under any or all of 
these powers, would be to confer on the Federal Government 
unlimited powers. 

Having now shown that the power to raise money and to 
appropriate and expend it is confined to carrying into execu- 
tion the delegated powers, it remains to be considered whether 
there is any i)owcr delegated to the Federal Government, the 
carrying of which into execution would authorize appropri- 
ations and expenditures fur the improvement of the navigation 
of the Mississippi and its waters ? 

Your comijiittee, after full and mature consideration of 
the subject, are oi' the opinion that there is, aud that it is to 
be found in the power " to regulate commerce with foreign 
nations and among the several States," and more specifically 
iu that to regulate it among the States. In order to under- 
stand the reasons which have brought them to this conclusion, 
it will be necessary to exidiuu what they believe to be the 
nature and extent of the power conferred on Congi-ess by the 
provision to regulate commerce among the States ; which, 
without further preliminary remarks, they will next proceed 
to do. 

They, then, are of the opinion, that whatever may be the 
extent of the power conferred by the terms " to regulate com- 
merce," which they will consider hereafter, the words " among 
the States" restrict the power to the regulation of the com- 
merce of the States with each other, as separate and distinct 
communities, to the exclusion of its regulation within their 
re8i)ecti\'e limits, except so far as may be indisponsjiblo to ita 
due exercise. Their effect, in other words, is to restrict the 
power delegated to Congress, to regulate commerce among 
the States, to their external commerce with each other as 
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States, and to leave their internal commerce, with the ex- 
ception above stated, under the exclusivo control of the 
several States reBpeciively. Such, in their opinion, is the 
plain and lateral meaning of the words. That they are in- 
tended to restrict the power, is certain ; but, if that be ad- 
mitted, it would seem impossible to give any other construc- 
tion to them, which would unt be either bo rigid, on tbc one 
eide^ as to deprive them of all meaning, or, on the other, so 
liberal as to subject the entire commerce of the States, in- 
ternal as well as external, to the control of Congresa. To 
this it may be added, that the construction which they give 
accords with the reasuus which governed the framers of the 
Constitution in delegating the power to regulate commerce 
with foreign nations and among the States, as a recurrence 
to the histoiy of the causes which letl to its foimation will 
clearly show. 

It is well known that the present Constitution was adopted 
to remedy the defects of the old articles of confederation. 
Among them, none were found more embarrassing, or having 
a stronger tendency to weaken the Union in its foreign rela- 
tions, or to alienate the attachment of the States from each 
other, and bring ihom into collision, than the power thoy 
possessed under the confederation of regulating commerce, 
with the exception that no State should enter into any treaty, 
confederatiun, agreement, or aUiance, with any foreign power 
or other State, without the consent of Congress, or should 
lay hnijosta or duties wliich may interfere witli treaties en- 
tered into between the United States and foreign powers. 
Even this was qualified by a proviso, which prohibited Con- 
gress from making any treaty, by which the States would be 
prevented ixom laying such imposts and duties as they 
might think proper to impose on their own citizens, or from 
prohibitmg the exportation of any species of goods or com- 
modities whatever. 

The embarrassments, distraction^ and hazard of coUisiona^ 
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grrowing out of the exercise of the power thus reseneil to the 
States respectively to regulate their commerce with foreign 
nations and with each other, were bo great and alarming, oa, 
in the opinion of the reflecting and patriotic, to demand a 
speedy and effectiuU remedy, and contributed, more than any 
other cause, to the calling of the convention which formed the 
Constitution, as is well known. Care was accordingly taken 
to apply eflectual remedies, as might be expected, hy delega- 
ting to the newly formed government the exclusive power of 
regulating the commerce of the States with foreign nations 
and with one another, and prohibiting, without qualification, 
the States from entering into any treaty, alliance, or con- 
federation, iia has been stated. But equal care was at the 
same time taken not to extend the remedy beyond the evil. 
And hence the restriction which limits the power to regulate 
commerce to the external rclations of the States with foreign 
nations and each other, to the exclusion of their internal 
commerce, as the evil to be remedied, resulted wholly from 
the one, and not at all from the otlicr. 

Having now shown what is the restriction imposed on 
the power by the terms " among the States," your committee 
will next proceed to consider what power is conferred on 
Congress within that restriction by the terms "to regulate 
commerce." 

They are of the opinion, after due reflection, that they 
confer on it all the powers which, by a fair interpretation, 
belonged to them, as fully as the States themselves possessed 
it, except such, if there be any, as may bo prohibited by the 
Constitution from being exercised, either expressly or im- 
pliedly. That tliey confer on Congress nil the power to reg- 
ulate commerce with each other, with that exception, would 
seem to be so clear as hardly to admit of doubt, as the words 
by which it is delegated are used without qualificarion or 
condition. liut, if there should be room for doubt, it would 
be removed by adverting to the reason fur delegating the 
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power. It was not to limit or prohibit it 08 a power of a 
dangerous character, and which, on that account, ought to 
be restricted or prohibited. On the contrary, it was rcgnrdcd 
as one of the utmost utility, and on the proper control of 
which the prosperity of the States essentially depended ; and 
it was accordingly for tho purpose of obtaining such control, 
as well as to prevent collision among the States, and not to 
restrict or prohibit it, that it was delegated to the Federal 
Government, as their common representative and organ, in 
their external relations with each uther and foreign nations. 
When it is added that such is admitted to be the tnie con- 
struction in reference to the latter, and that tiic phmscology 
is tho same in reference to both, it would seem to exclude tho 
possibility of doubt as to its being so, also, in reference to 
the former. The only difference between tho two cases is, 
that the jwwer is divided in its exercise between the law- 
making and treaty-making oi^ans of the GovemVnent in re- 
gulating commerce with tbreigu nations, while, in that of 
regulating it among the States, it is vested exclusively in the 
law-making, as from necessity it must be,, where the treaty- 
making power among federal States is delegated to their 
common Ciovi'i-nmcnt. 

It remains nuw to be considered what power would a fair 
interpretation of the terms "regulate commerce" confer on 
Congress ? Or, to express it more fully, what i>ower did the 
framers of the Constitution intend to delegate to it in using 
those terras ? Your committee regard it as fortunate that, 
in their endeavor to ascertain what power they intL'nded to 
delegate, they are not thrown on the vague meaning of tho 
terms as used in common parlance. There are few words in 
the language, when thiLs U8c<l, more vague than the verb to 
regulate. It ha«, as commonly used, all the shades of mean- 
ing, from the mere power of prescribing rules to that of 
having absolute and unlimited control over the subject tc 
which it is applied. Nor is the term commerce free from 
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ambiguity when so used. It Bometimes means trade simply ; 
and at others, tmde and trausit, or navigation when the transit 
is by water. But the case i« different when they are applied 
to constitutional or U'gal subjects. Wheu so ajiplied, their 
meaning is so much m<jrc precise that they may be regarded 
as almost technical. Tl)oy occupy a large space both in our 
own code of laws, and that of the country from which we de- 
rive our origin and language. And what contributes still 
more to the precision of their meaning is, that they occupied 
a prominent place in the discussion which preceded aud led 
to the Revolution that sei)aratcd the two countries, partic- 
ularly as it relates to the distinction between the power to 
lay taxes and that to regulate commerce. The latter, it was 
admitted, belonged to the jiarent countrj', while the former 
was denied and resisted. Many of the framcrs of the Con- 
stitution, who werf! able statesmen and learned lawjers, took 
an active j»art in this discussion, and were familiitr with the 
meaning of the terms, as politically and legally applied at 
the time. Uuder such circumstances, it is a fair presumption 
that in using them, in delegating the power, they intended 
to attach a meaning to them similar to that in which they 
had been in the habit of employing thera in their political 
discussions, and in which the States had been accustomed to 
use thera in legislating on the subject of regulating commerce 
prior to, and subsequent to, the Revolution. 

Assuming such to be, the case, your committee are 
brought to the question, — What powers were the States ac- 
customed to exercise in regidating their commerce before and 
at the time of the adoption of the Constitution, as far as they 
relate to its safety aud facility ? The answer will solve the 
question as to the true meaning of the terms, and the kind 
of powei-a intended to be delegated to Congress in reference 
to them. 

In order to understand why the States exercised the kind 
of powers they were accustomed to do, at and before the 
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adoption of the CoQBiitution, for tlie safety and fiu^iUty ot 
their commerce, it is necessary to bear in miud that they 
wore then coufiuod to the Atlantic coast, along which they 
extended from New Brunswick to Florida ; and that their 
commerce with each other was confined to the coast aud its 
bays. On tuiuiug to their legislation durin'j; that period, it 
will be found that the powers they exorcised for that puriwee 
were rcatriotod to t!ic establish men t of light -houses, buoys, 
beacons, and public piers. They are all of a description well 
adapted and necessary to guard against the il.ingers and im- 
pedimenta to wliich such a coimuerce as they then carried oq 
was exposed ; while they were, at the sjimo time, such as 
would be neglectej, or not established at all, unless the pub- 
lic took charge of them ; because indiWduals had iieitliur 
adequate motive nor power to establish or attend to them. 
That the power to establish them refers to that oi reguhuing 
commerce, may bo certainly inferred fn>ni the motives and 
objects of their establishment ; and that commerce, in legal 
language, embraces navigation as well as trade, may, with 
not less certainty, be inferred from the same circumstance, as 
they relate directly and exelusively to uavigiAtiou. If wo 
torn from the legislation of the Slates, prior to the adoption 
of the Constitution, to that of the Federal Government, it 
will he fomid tliat it confirms not only the correctness of 
these inferences, but all that your committee liave stated in 
this connection, as they will next .proceed to show. 

So important was the power to regulate commerce — es- 
pecially among the States — regarded, that it was among the 
first subjects which claimed the attention of the Grovemment 
after it went into operation. On the 7th of April, 1789, just 
a month after the commencement of the Government, an act 
of Congress became a law by the appnwal of the President, 
entitled " An act for the establishment of light-houses, buoys, 
beacons, and public piers ; " that is, moles raised for the 
shelter of vessels against storms or ice. It provides that all 
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the expensGfl, which shall accrue for the support and main- 
teDancc and repairs of such as were erected, placed, or suuk 
by the States, befoi-e the passing of the act for the satety and 
ease (facility) of naWgation, shall be defrayed out of the 
Treasuiy of the United States ; with the proviso that the ex- 
pense should not bo paid liy the United States after one year, 
unless they should be ceded and vested in the United States 
by the States to which they belong, with the lands and tene- 
ments appertaining to them. It also provided for the erect- 
ing of a light-house near the entmnce of the Chesapeake Bay, 
and for the expense of kocpiug^ rebuilding, and repairing 
the establishment. Tliese provisions fui'uish coucluaive proof 
that the States, under the power to regulate commerce, es- 
tablishe<l light-houses, buoyg, beacons, and public piers ; that 
Congress regarded the power as delegated to it, to the same 
extent ; that the object of the power was the increased safe- 
ty and facility of commerce along the coast ; that it apper- 
tained especially to the regulation of commerce among the 
States, as the |>ortion of the ocean in its vicinity is the great 
common highway of the commerce of the States bordering on 
it ; and that it embraced navigation as well as trade. It may 
be added, in confirmation of the construction which places 
tliis CBtahlislimcut under the control of the Government, that 
it accords with the practice of the Government of the country 
from which we derive our language and origin ; with this 
difTerence, that there the establishment was principally under 
the control of incorj)orate<l companies or individuals, but sub- 
ject to the legislation of Parliament, as must have been well 
known to the framers of our Constitution. 

In carrying the power into execution. Congress has stud- 
ded the coast with light-houses and beacon lights, to guide 
in safety the mariner by night on hie voyage, against the 
danger of capes, reefsj and shallows ; and has thickly planted 
buoys at the mouths of harbors and iiiletii, to point oiit the 
narrow chiinnela through which he may safely jiass into them 
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It has gone further, aud constructed public piers (iooludiug 
harbors of protection), where vessels cao take 6]K'Uer against 
Bt-orms and ice, and annually expends a large sura in repair- 
ing, supporting, and enlarging the establishniont. To this add 
that the j>ower, to this extent, lias been exercised by Congresi 
from the beginning of the Government until the present time, 
without interruption cr being seriously questioned as to it« 
constitutionality, either in or out of Congress, during that 
long period, and it may be safely inferred that they have uot 
erred in placing the construction they have on it. 

Having now shown that the power to regulate commerce, 
fairly construed, embraces the establishment of light-houses, 
buoys, beacons, and public piers, for the increased safety and 
facility of the commerce of tlie Atlantic coast,, your com- 
mittee will next pnvceed to consider the question, whether it 
may not be constitutionally applied to increase the safety 
and facility of the commerce of the Mississippi and its 
waters. 

It is admitted that the framers of the Constitution, in 
delegating the power, had in contemplation the Atlantic coast 
only. At the time, but a very small portion of our popula- 
tion had passed the Alleghany Mountains intu the valley of 
the Mississippi, as has been stated, and none had reached 
the St. Lawrence and its lakes. There was not a single 
State situated wliolly within the valley. Indeed, the great- 
er part, including the whole of it-s right bank, and all on 
both banks below the thirty-first parallel, belonged to Spain, 
who cliiimed tlie exclusive right to navigate the river to the 
south of it, and a right in coimiion with us to the residue. 
In such a state of things, it is not probable that the naviga- 
tion of a river so full of obstructions, and with a current too 
rapid for ascending navigation, with the power then used for 
propelling vessels on its waters, ever occurred to the framers 
of the Constitution, while delibemting on delegating the 
power in question. But, although their attention was di- 
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rected to a particular case, they were too wise to provide a 
remedy appliciililo exclusively to it, by restricting it to tlio 
coast navigation, or to the eatablisbment of light-houses, 
buoys, beacons, and public piers. Tliuy looked to the future, 
and provided one of a more comprebcubive character, and cal- 
culated to remedy the evil in whatever form it might appear. 

Great changes have since occurretl. We have acquired 
the eut ire valley of the Mississippi, uud liavc the exclusive con- 
trol of its commerce. What was then au aluwat uniuhabited 
wilderness, now contains nearly one half of the pupulation of 
the whole Union, and many great and flourishing Stutes. Its 
commerce, then of small amount, and carried on iu frail 
boats of small tonnage, and impelled by a power too weak to 
ascend its stream, now rivals that of the coast in amount, the 
cost and size of the vessels by which transported, cheapuesa of 
freight, rapidity of tmusit, and the force by which they are 
impelled — a force so great as to completely overcome its 
turbid and rapid current. It has done more. It has so in- 
timately united the navigation of the river and the gulf, lliat 
vessels navigating the one may the other, so as to pass and 
repass to and from each i tber in one continuous voyage ; just 
as if (for all practical purposes) the Mississippi was a part of 
the gulf, or an inland sea. 

In consequence of these great changes, the reasons which 
influenced the framers of the Constitution to delegate to 
Congress the power to regulate commerce among the States 
are now as applicable to the States bordering on the Missia- 
sippi and its great tributaries, as it was then to those border- 
ing on the Athiutic coast. If it was necessary to dtdegato it 
in reference to the latter, to prevent embarrassment and 
collision between them in consequence of each regulating its 
commerce with the other, the necessity is equally urgent in 
reference to those bordering on the Slississippi, for the same 
reasons. Indeed, it may be said to be more so ; because nu- 
merous States grouped together on a large stream and its 
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tributaries, and depending on its navigation exclusivoly, ac. 
the medium of tlieir commerce with each other and the rest 
of the world, would be much more exposed to embarrassments 
and collisione, without a common power to regulate their 
commerce, than those Biretched out on a long line of sea- 
coafit. The latter might possibly manage each to regulate its 
own commerce, without a cutiimon power; but witliout such 
a power the former would aliuoet necessarily be involved in con- 
tinued conflict and hostilities. So, again, the necessity of a 
common power to regulate commerce among them, in reference 
to the safety and facility of its navigation, is greater in relation 
to the States on the borders of the Mississippi, including its tri- 
butaries, than on the coast ; as the dangers and itu pediments to 
wliich it is exposed arc greater, while, frtim tlunr chamcter, they 
may be more efleotually guarded against by being removed. 

So urgent, indeed, is the necessity of a common power to 
regulate itH commerce, that it may be safely affirmed it 
would rcquiixj a confederation among the States on its bor- 
ders for that purpose, as the only means of preserviug peace 
and preventing the most deadly conflicts among them, de- 
structive alike to their commerce and prosperity, had not the 
Constitution devested the States of the power, and delegated 
it to the Federal Government. If to these urgent reasons 
for a common power to regulate tho commerce of tlie Mis- 
sissippi, including its great tributaries, we add, that the 
States directly interested are positively prohibited by the 
Constitution from entering into any treaty, alliance, or con- 
federation, and, of course, from adopting the only means by 
which such a power could be created by them ; and that the 
river is made, by the same instiniment, the common highway 
in fact for all their vessels and those of the whole Union nav- 
igating it, by providing that " vessels bound to or from one 
State shall not be obliged to enter, clear, or pay duties in 
another," * the conclusion is irresistible, that its commerce 
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comes as fully within the power to regulate commerce as 
that of the coast itself. There is, indeed, nothing in the 
tenns by which it is delegated, or in the nature of the 
power, or the reasons for delegating it, which can possibly 
exclude it. 

Assuming it, then, as untiuestionablo, that the power is as 
applicable to the one as the other, it follows neccsfiarily that 
the right of Congress to establish light-houses, buoys, bea- 
cons, and public i)ier8, as far as they may be necctwary for 
the safety and facility of navigation, is as full and j>erfect in 
reference to the Mississippi, as to the Atlautic coast. Thus 
far, there can be no doubt. Indeeil, they have been estab- 
lished on the lakes of the St. Lawrence, where they are as 
necessary as on the ctuist, without objectii>n or question, al- 
though their commerce was as little in cunteuijilntion of the 
fmmers of the Constitution, as hfis been stated, as was that 
of the Mississippi. 

The doubt, then, if doubt there be, is reduced to the 
single point, — that the dangers to which the navigation of 
the Mississippi is exposed arc, from their character, such as 
cannot be guarded against by light-houses, buoys, beacons, 
and public piers, except to a very limited extent. They con- 
fiist of obstructions in its channel, and can only be well guard- 
ed against by removing them. The (|uestion, then, is, whether 
the power to regulate commerce among the States, which 
authorizes the establishment of light-houses, butiys, beacons, 
and public piers on the const of the Atlantic arid tjio lakes, 
with their gulfs and bays, does not also autliorize the remov- 
al of snags, Ittgs, and other obstructions, wluch endanger or 
impede the nuvigatiuu of the Mississippi. 

Your committee, after full and impartial consideration, 
can see no reason which would authorize the one, that would 
not the other. The dangers to be guarded against are not 
only as groat in relort'Dco to the navigation of the Mississippi, 
as has been showu, but the reason why the Govenuoaat 
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Bliould have c>iarge of its improvement is not less strong. K 
light-houaes, buoys, buncons, and public piers, would be neg- 
lected, if uot placed under its charge, because neither individ- 
nalfl nor Slates would have adeq^uate inducement or jHiwei 
to establish them ; so like^visc the removal of snags, and 
other obstructions, which endanger or impede its navigaliuu, 
would be neglected, and for the same reason, if not put also 
under its charge. The only difference, indeed, between them, 
is, that in the one case the money is apprnpriated to mokd 
visible, or designate, the causes of danger, by establibhing 
light-houses, beacons, or buoys, while in the other it is ap- 
propriated to remove them. But it would seen] impossible 
to doubt that the right to make them visible, or to designate 
their place, in onler that they may be avoided, involves that 
of removing tiiem where practicable ; and tliat the right of 
removing them involves that of pointing them out to be 
avoided. Wlicther the one or the other should be adopted 
in eithercase, is not & tiucstiou of right, but une of expediency, 
depending on their respective pnicticability, cheajtness and 
efficiency. Revei-so the cases, and who can doubt, if the 
dangers against which light-houses, buv^vs, and beacons, were 
intended to warn, were of a nature that they could be re- 
moved as cheaply, or more bo, than they aiuld be jttintcd out, 
but that the same power which would authorize the fonner 
would also aulhurizo the latter; or that the power to remove 
the cause of danger, would not authorize the warning against 
it, if it could nut be removed ? 

Having now shown that the power to regulate commerce 
among the States is as applicable to the commerce of the 
Mississippi as it is to that of the Atlantic coast, and that 
the removal of the obstructions which endanger or impede 
its navigation is as fully embraced by it. as the establishment 
of light-houses, buoys, beacons, and public piers, your com- 
^mittee will next proceed to consider Low tar that power, m 
Applied to the improvement of its navigation, extends. 
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Tlicy arc of the opinion it extends to the removing of all 
obstrufitiona within its channel, the removal of which would 
add to thG safety and facility of its navigation ; including 
such as mi«:ht endanger or iiiiiiede it by sliding in or jiroject- 
iug frum its hank^ or islnnds, over the cbarineL It includes 
(to be more specific) the removal of snags, logs, rocks, shoals, 
saiid-bauks, bars, including (he one at its njuutb, and trees 
projecting over ur liable to sbdc into its channel, where the 
removal would improve or sccui-e its navigation. These all 
are either within the channel of the river, or hang over it, 
or in danger of eliding into it, sc cs to obatuct it an the com- 
mon highway of the conunerce of the States on its borders ; 
and, as it may truly be added now, through the power of 
steam, of the States having iutercourse by continuous navi- 
gation with them, on the gulf and even Atlantic coast. 

They are also of the opinion it extends to the removal 
of like obstructions in its great navigable tributaries, includ- 
ing such as have three or more States Kiixlcring on their 
navigable waters ; but not to those whose navigable waters 
are embraced within one, or, at farthest, two States. Why 
the former is embraced, and the latter not, they will next 
proceed to consider, beginning with the case of rivers whoao 
navigable waters are confined to a single State. 

They are not embraced, because, in the first place, the 
power, as has been shown, is restricted to the regulation of 
the external commerce of the States with each other, to the 
exclusion uf their interna]. And, in the next, because the 
commerce of such rivers is under the exclusive control of the 
States within whose himts their navigable walere are confined, 
except that do vessel from another State, coming or gi>- 
ing, can be com|x*llcd to enter, clear, or pay dutiesf, under 
the provisions of the Constitution already quoted ; and ex- 
cept, also, that vessels from other States shall not be subject 
to any regulation or law in navigating them, to which the 
vessels of the State to which they belong are not, under the 
vou r. — 18 
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provisions of the same instrument, which secures to the citi- 
zens of each State, in all others, "all the privileges and 
imniunitiea to which their own citizens are entitlod." * 
With these exceptions, the unvigation of all sueli rivers, ae 
far as commerce is concerucil, is as much under the control 
of the State within which its navigable waters are confined, 
as its caualMj railroads, or turnpikes. Indeed, these are sub- 
ject to the Iiitter exception, and not to the former, only be- 
cause not applicable. 

The case of a river whose navigable waters are coafined to 
two States, whether by dividing or flowing through them, 
reijuires moi-o particular and full oxplauatiuu. Tlie provision 
of the Constitution already cited, which exempts vessels 
bound to or from one State from entering, clearing, or pay- 
ing dutiea in auotUer, would make all such etretims, in effect, 
common highways of all the States, and bring them exclu- 
sively under the control of the Federal Gtovemment, as fur 
as the power to regulate cotnmerce among the States is con- 
cerned ; as much sn, indeed, as the Mi8si8sii)pi itself, were it 
not for another provision in the same instniment. They allude 
to that whifh provides that "no State shall, without the 
consent of Congress, enter into any agreement or compact 
with another State ;"f and which of course iMjrmits (with 
such consent) one State to enter into compact or agreement 
with ajioiher. 

To understand the intention of the fraraers of the Con- 
stitution for inserting this provision, and its bearing on the 
point under consideration, it is necessary to view it in con- 
nection with another provision of the instrument, already 
cited. They refer to that which prohibits the States from 
entering into any treaty, alliance, or confederation, in any 
Case whatever ; plainly because it would be both dangerous 
and inconsistent with their federal relations to permit it. In 

• 2d section, 4tb arUolo Ooastitntion. 
1 16lh MotlODf Ist article, Constitution. 
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order to prevent so important a provision from being eluded, 
the provision immediately umlcr considcmtion was inserted, 
prohibiting the States from entering into agreements or com- 
pacts in any case whatever, except one State witli another 
State, or with a foreign power ; and to prevent the abuse 
Gvon of that limited power, the consent of Congress is re- 
quired. Such is the prohibition, and the reason for it. The 
reason for the exception isj that without it the prohibifciou 
would substitute the federal authority for that of the States, 
for the adjustment and regulation of all tho various subjects 
in which the several States may have a mutual interest in 
adjusting and regulating, inchiding sucli as the one under 
consideration, and thereby would give greater extension and 
miuutouess to llie autlionty of the Federal Government than 
was desirable or consiBtcut with the objects for which it was 
inntituted Under the exception it is left to the States, 
when only two are interested in the navigation of a river, or 
any other object, to take it under their own exclusive juris- 
diction and control hj an agreement or compact between 
them, with tho consent of Congress ; as much so as it would 
be under that of one, if it was confined exclusively to one 
instead of extending to two. 

The case is different where three or more States may be 
directly interested in the navigation of a river. Such cases 
are withdrawn from tho conti-ol of the States, and are em- 
braced by the power of Congress to regulate commerce among 
the States, for reasons too obvious to repeat, after what has 
been stated. It is only necessary to add, in this connection, 
the reasons are as applicable to tho rivers falling into the 
ocean and the lakes, including their gulfs ind l)ays, as to 
those falling into tho Mississippi and its tributarios. 

Your committee will next proceed to consider whether 
harbors or canals around fjJls or other obstructions of the 
Mississippi, inchuling its great tributaries (meaning there- 
by those in wliose navigation three or more States are in- 
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terested), are embraced in the power, taking tljcin iu the 
order they etand. 

They are of the opinion that harbors, except for Bhelter 
or naval stations, are not. Their reason for thinking so is, 
in the first place, because, a.s far as they have Injen able to 
ascertain, the States, iu the exercise of tlie power of regulat- 
ing cnmtucrce, never extended it to the iraprovement or con- 
struction of harbors for commerce, neither siibaequeat to nor 
before the Rovi)lution, while colonies. They liave not been 
able to find a single instance of the exercise of the power on 
their part which would warrant the conclusion that such 
harbors were included in the power, and, they may add as 
}>ertinent to the subject, very few cases in the legislation of 
the country from which wo drew our origin and language, 
that countenances an extension of the power, so far as to 
embrace them ; and in the next, that the early acts of Con- 
gress afford no evidence that it regarded harbors of commerce 
to be embraced in it. The first appropriation they have 
been able to find even for harbors for shelter, was ma<le in 
1822, more than thirty years after the commencement of the 
Government ; and that, at first, only authorized "the con- 
struction of two public piers, of sufficient dimensions to be a 
shelter to vessels from ice." They refer to the breakwater 
near the mouth of the Delaware, The next appmpriatioa 
was in 1823, to survey the entrance of the harbor of l*resque 
Isle, on Lake Erie, with the view of removing obstructions 
at its mouth. It was not until 1827 that approjiriutions 
were made professedly for the iinprovenieut of harbors, and 
not till 1828 when a rt-'gular and exjjensive system was com- 
menced of coustructiug and improving them as a part of the 
system of internal improvement. 

But as strong as these reasons are, there is another still 
uiore so, drawn from the nature of the power and the early 
practice of the Government. The power, as has been stated, 
^tB restricted exclusively to the Regulation of the external 
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commerce of the States with each other, as separate and 
distinct communities ; and cannot, as such, act within the 
limits of the States beyond what is indispensable to its ex- 
ecution. But so careful were the framers of the Constitution 
to guard ag^uinst the abuse of power, that they have not left 
it to inference to determine to what extent it is indispensable 
for that purpose. They have, by a provision of the instru- 
ment, fixed the precise limits. Your committee refer to that 
already cited, which exempts vessels bound to or from one 
State from being obliged to enter, clear, or pay duties in 
another ; and thereby securing to that extent, and no fur- 
ther, a free ingress and ogress of the vessels of all the States 
within and from the limits of each other. But, with that 
exception, the harbors of a State are as completely under the 
control of the State, and as subject to its laws and legisla- 
tion, as any other portion of its territory ; and the vessels of 
otlier States are as subject to them as those belonging to their 
own citizens. Strictly 8i>eaking, then, the power to regulate 
commerce among the States is a power wholly inter alios ; 
BO much so, indeed, as to require this additional, or, as it may 
be fairly called, supplemental power, to secure to the vessels 
of other States the right to cuter, to clear, and be exempt 
from duty, both in their ingress and egress. The conclusion 
would seem to follow, irresistibly, that a power so strictly 
iniCY alios cannot be extended so as to embrace the improve- 
ment or construction of commercial harbors. The case of 
harbijrs for shelter is different. They relate directly to 
the safety of commerce, in its transit frx>m State to State, 
and are in ciiaracter and object the same as ptiblic piers, and 
comCj as such, fairly under the j>owcr to regulate commerce. 
The case is also different in reference to naval stations or 
harbors. They come under another power — that '*to provide 
and maintain a navy." 

But if additional evidence should be recpiired to show 
that commercial harbors are not embraced by the power 
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another provision uf the Constitution, and the practice of the 
Govorument under it, will furnish conclusive proof. Your 
committee refer to that which provides that "no State shall, 
without the consent of Congress, lay any imposts or duties 
on imports or exjwrts, except what may be absolutely neces- 
Bary for executing its inspection laws ; and the net produce 
of all duties and imposts laid by any State on imports or 
exports shall bo for the use of the Treiisury of the United 
Statee ; and all such laws shall he subject to the revision 
and control of the Congress. No State shall, without the 
consent of Congress, lay any duty on tonnage." We find in 
this provision a material difference betwccu the power re- 
served to the States to lay, with the consent of Congress, 
duties on imports and exports, on the one hand, and on ton- 
nage on the otIuT. In tlia former it is expressly provided 
that the proceeds shall pass into tLe Treasury of the Uni'cjd 
States, while iu the other it is left witliout any such provision 
at the disposal of the State impuslug thenk. Tliure must 
bo a reason for the distinction ; and it would be difficult to 
assign any other than that it was intended to reserve to the 
States the power to collect duties on tonnage, with the con- 
sent of Congress, in order to leave at their disposal tlie money 
collected, to enable them to raise funds for some improve- 
ment intimately connected with the convenience of vessels 
in port, or to designate any one more so than the improve- 
xnent of the harbor or port itself. We find, accordingly, tliat 
the power, as far as it has ever been used by the States, has 
been exercised exclusively to raise funds fur that purpose, 
and that the consent of Congress haabpcn freely given to acts 
of State legislatures for such purpose. As early as 1800, tlie 
consent of Congress was given to an act of the general lus- 
Bcmbly of Mar)'land, which authorized the waixleus of the 
port of Baltimore to collect a duty on any vessel arriving at 
the same, of sixty tons or more, of a sum not exceeding two 
oents, for the purpose of improving the harbor and port ; and 
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also to 80 much of an act of the Stnto of Georgia, passed 
1787, eotitled "An act for regulntiag the trade aud lajing 
duties ou all jroods, wares, and uiorchandise, aud negroes im- 
ported into tlie State, and atso an itajjost on tounage of ship- 
ping, and other purposes therein meiitioucd, as authorizes a 
duty of threei>€nce per ton on all sliipping entering tlie port 
of Savannah to h* set apart as a fund for clearing the river 
Savannah." The act giving consent was to continue in force 
for eight yearB. It has been renewed several times as to the 
acts of both of the States, and that o{ Maryland is now in 
force by a renewal bo late as 1843. These acts, both of the 
State legislatures and Congress, afford conchi^ivc proof that 
the intention which they have assigned to the framers of the 
Constitution for reserving the power to bo exercised by the 
States with tlio consent of Congress is the one which governed 
them. 

Having now shown, as they trust, conclusively, that the 
power excludes the construction or improvement of liarborsof 
commerce, in contradistinction to harbors for shelter and the 
navy, it will not bo difficult to show that it also excludes the 
cutting of canals or the construction <tf roads around shoals, 
falls, or other impediments to the navigation of the river or 
its tributaries, as the reasons applicable to the one ate mostly 
equally so to the other. Thus, if there be nothing in the 
practice of the Governments of the States, at or before tlie 
adoption of the Constitution, or in the early practice of the 
Federal Government, to justify it in the one case, so there 
is nothing in the other. So, hkewise, the reasons deduced 
from the nature of the power, that it is strictly inter altoSj 
80 much so as to require a supplemental power exempting 
vessels, on going in or out of a State, from entering, clearing 
and paying duties, are equally appUcable to both. Indeed, 
it applies, if possible, more strongly, as they are more strictly 
inter alios in reference to such works, than to harbors ; and 
it may be uddcdj as an additional reason, that individual 
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imiucement and power are alike adequate to both. It is 
pro]>er to odd, also, that all they hare stated in this con- 
nection aro applicable to harbors and works of the kind 
wherever found, whether on the Atlantic, the gulf, the lukea, 
or rivers falling into them. 

Having now shown what objects are embraced by the 
power, and whiit not, in reference to the MisHitwijipi and its 
tributaricH) your committee wiU dismiss this portion of their 
labor with a brief consideration of a few restrictions of a 
more general character, to which the power is aiibject. 

It has been stated that commerce, in legal and consti- 
tutional language, includes transit or navigation as well as 
tnwle. It may well be questioned whether it was not in- 
tended by the Constitution, as far as it relates to commerce 
among the States, to restrict it entirely to the letter — that is, 
transit by vessels on water. Certain it is, tliat the provisions 
connected with, and having reference to it, would indicate 
that it was so intended ; and it may be added, that the 
legislation of Congress, in carr)'ing the power into effect, as 
far as your committee is informed, is coufineii to the regula- 
tion of transit by water, to the exclusiou of that by land- 
They of coui-se exclude acts passed for the enforcement of 
the collection of duties and embargoes, and other restrictive 
measures of the kind, which relate to the revenue power, and 
questions connected with the foreign relations of the country. 
Indeed it is difficult to imagine how the power to regtdate 
conmierce among the States, restricted as it is to their ex- 
ternal trade with each other, a.s separate and distinct com- 
munities, can be exercised, e.\cept where there is a common 
highway between them not subject to the exduyive control 
of any one, as is the case of the coast, of the lakes, and of 
the Mis8issipi>i. Where that is not the case, and a mere line 
divides States, the tnide betxveen them, in every period of its 
transit from one to the other, is under the exclusive control 
.of one or the other, in whichever it may be for the time 
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Indeed, the clause of the Constitution already refetred to, 
which provides that "the citizens of each State shall be en- 
titlod to all the privileges und imiuimitien of the citizens in 
the several States," wuuld seera to sujiersede the necessity of 
extending the power to the inland trade among the States, as it 
secures to the citizens of all the States all the immunities and 
privileges of the citizens of whatever State they may be iu. 

There arc other restrictions of a still more general char- 
actetj deserving of notice, doducible from the nature of the 
power. As a power to regulate the external commerce of 
the State* with each other, it is restricted from interfering 
with their internal concerns beyond the limits already stated ; 
and, of course, is excluded from interfering with laws and reg- 
ulations touching the health of their citizens, the peace and 
security of the States, and their police and institutions 
generally. Nor can any right be deduced from the power, 
regarded in the same light, to authorize the Fe<leral Govern- 
ment to construct roads and canals, or any work of internal 
improvement iu a State, 

There is one more restriction to which it is subject, in 
common with all the powers delegated to the Government. 
It is held, like all its other powers, not absolutely, but as a 
trust, and as such it is Limited in its exercise strictly to the 
nature and object of the trust. Thus regarded, it is restricted 
not only to the regulation of commerce, and commerce among 
tho States, but to regulate it so as to preserve harmony, as 
far as practicable, among them, and to promote the prosper- 
ity of thtiir mutual commerce with each other, as far as the 
nature and extent of the power may admit ; theae being the 
great objects for which it was delegated. 

Your committee have now shown what power it is that 
authorizes the Federal Groverument to appropriate money to 
improve the navigation of the Mississippi, including its gruat 
tributaries, the objects it embraces, and the restrictions to 
which it is subjected. It remains to consider what annual ap- 
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propnatioDs and cx[)eDditurcs would probably be required tn 
reinovo all obstructions, susceptible of being removed, which 
endanger and impede its nnvigatiou, and what preparatory 
step should be taken to insure a proper and eificicnl applica- 
tion of the money which may bo uppnipriated. 

They are aware that the great objection, practically, to 
the exec»ition of the power, orij^natos in the impression that 
vast sums have already been appropriated and expended in 
the improvement of its navigation, and that their amount 
would be greatly increased if it should be admitted that the 
Federal Government possesses the power. What they pro- 
pose is, to sliow that this is a very erroneous impression as 
to the amount of post appn^priations and expenditures, and 
as to the proltable amount that would be required, should 
the power to make them be admitted to be constitutional. 

So far from being vast or extravagant, they have been 
moderate, wliether regard be hail to the great extent of the 
navigation of the river, including its tributaries, or the mag- 
nitude of its commerce, compared with thut of the Atlantic 
or the lakes. The aggregate amount of appropriations of 
every description, for the improvement of the navigation of 
the Mississippi and its waters, from its commencement in 
1824 until the present ycar^ is $2,528,800. For the same 
period, the amount for the coast of the Atlantic and the 
gulf, including appropriations for harbors, is ^12,901,123 ;* 
of which 88,485,946 have been for the establishment of 
light-houses, buoys, beacons, and piers, and the residue for 
harbors. The appropriations for the improvement of the 
navigation of the lakes, for the same jieriod, amounted to 
?3,119,757; of whii;h $2,861,964 39 were for harbore, and 
the residue for the establishment of light-houses, buoys, bea- 
cons, and piera. It thus appears that tlie a]>propriation8 for 



* Appropriations for rivers falling Into the Atlantic and lakes not 
Inoladcd : iboy would add a large amoont. 
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improvemcnta on the coast, including the Atlantic and gulf, 
have been, in the last twenty-four years, nearly five tioiea 
greater than those fur the Mississippi and its waters, not- 
withalaudiii^ the previous large HjiprDpriatiitnB for the fniiner 
during the long antecedent period exteiuliug back to the 
coramencement of the Gk>vernment. Compared with the 
respective amount of the value of tht'ir cotnniorco and ton- 
nage, and the length of their line of navigation, it may ho 
Bafely asserted, without going into any minute or exact cal- 
culation, that the appropriations during the same period for 
the coast are many times greater than for the Mississippi 
and its waters. Com[>ared with the lakes, the dispropor- 
tion, although great, is not equally so as that with the coast. 
Taking their tonnage as the standard of coiu]winHon, and 
estimating their ro8))ective amounts by the last official i"e- 
tums, the appropriations for the lakes, including the upper 
and lower, ai'e more than double those for the Mississijipi 
and its waters. 

If harbors be excluded as not properly belonging to the 
power to regulate commerce, but to internal inipi-overaent, 
even then the average amount of the api>ropnations for the 
coast will be more than three times th(\t for the Mississippi ; 
the former being, on an average for the {)eriod, $358,742 an- 
nually, and the latter only $109,947. 

Turning from the past to the future, and assuming that 
the appropriations hereafter shall be strictly confined to ob- 
jects fairly embraced by the power in reference to both, your 
committee feel assured that the sura annually required for 
the coast will be amply sufficient for the Mis8issii)pi, inclu- 
diug its great tributaries ; and much more than suificient 
after the obstructions, which now endanger and impede its 
nangation, are effectually rcm(tved, as they may be in a few 
years, if a sum equal to that for Hght-houHCS should be an- 
nually appropriated and properly applied. Kor will the 
power be more liable to abuse in pmctice in reference to the 
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Mississippi than to the coast, as seems to be apprehended h} 
many. No good reason can be assigned why it should be, 
while very good ones may be why it should not. The re- 
moval of the obstructions to the navigation of the Missis 
sippi must, from the macliinory necessary for the pnqKise 
and the character of the work, be under a general supcdn- 
tendenco and control ; and, on that account, far less liable 
to be influenced by the interests of individualo, and exposed 
to the frauds incident to jobs and conlmcts, than that of 
building light-houses, incUuUng the purchase of lands, keei>- 
iug them in repair, and furnishing supplies to keep up their 
lights. Tiicy cannot doubt that to this diilbrence it is to be 
attributed, in a great degree, that the appropriations for the 
improvement of the Mississippi have been so moderate, and 
have had so little tendency to iucreasc, when compared with 
that of tliu coast and lakes. The avidity, zeal, and perti- 
nauity of private interests and the hope of protitable jobs, 
incident to the latter, arc far more potent in forcing through 
appropriations, than the far greater but more general and 
ditfuBcd iutereats to be benefited by the former. 

Nor will it be more liable to abuse by being improperly 
extended to tho improvement of its smaller tributaries, 
which, as has been shown, are not embniced in it, than it 
will be by e.vtuudiug it to like streams falling into the At- 
lantic or the lakes. The principle which prevents the power 
from embracing the one, e(iually prevents it from embracing 
the other, and is ecjually as clear and well definwl in the one, 
as the other. If tlie objection be good in the oue case, it is 
in the other ; and if the liability to abuse be a good reason 
for abandoning the improvement of tho navigation of the 
Mississippi, it is at least as good for abandooiug that of tho 
coast and the lakes. 

But there is not the least probability that Congi*esa will 
ever abandon the exercise of the power. It has not only 
the right, as has been shown, but it is its duty to exercise 
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it ; a duty, under the Constitution, to the States imme- 
diately ititc-rested, aud wldcli am, by one of its provisions, 
l^^oIlibited fiom adopting the only means by which they 
could themselves regulate their couimerce with each other. 
Indeed, the States directly interested in its exercise are too 
numerous and strong to permit the power to he abandoned, 
or lie dormant ; and all attempts to prevent its due exercise 
on the part of those who may dread its abuse, or who may 
be averse to its exercise from other causes, wuuld have no 
other effect but to compel the more moderate and sciiipu- 
lous of those directly interested in its due exorcise to unite 
witli the le!>8 moderate and scrujudous in their owu aud 
other portions of the Union, ami thereby jduce the power 
under the exclusive control of those who would exercise it 
without regaixl to abuses, or the restrictions inipoBcd by tho 
Constitution. On the contrary, by admitting the power, aud 
supporting its due exercise, and directing their eflbrts to 
confining it within its proper constitutional limits, the united 
eflbrts of the moderate of every portion of the Union might 
succeed in preventing abuses, and carrying, at the same 
time, into full eflfect tho intention of the framers of tlie 
Constitution in delegating the power. But, if such efforts 
should fail to prevent extravagant and unwarranted appro- 
piiations aud exi)enditure8, there remains a certain con-ect- 
ive to both — perluips the only certain one — iigainst tho 
abuses incident to apiirt)priations and expeuditures of a gen- 
eral fund on local objects, wliich, by united efforts, they 
might succeed iu ap(>lying. It is that of raising the sum to 
be expended, from the interest to be benefited by tho expen- 
diture ; that is, iu this case, by a moderate duty on light 
•and tonnage, on veaseU engaged in navigating the coast, the 
lakes, and the Mis.sissippi, and other rivei-s embraced by tho 
power ; aud by ajjplyiug the sum so raised from each to the 
improvement of its navigation. The same mode of raising 
aud applying tho requisite sum, in refcr^'uce to smaller 
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streams, miglit be ndoptcil by the Stuten interested, at \&\si 
88 far as tonnage duties are conuemedj with the consent of 
Congress. It is the equitable and fair m<xle whioh was prac- 
tised by the States before the adoption of the Cunstitution, 
and whicli is j>ractised by the Goveruuient of the countiy 
from which wo derive our origin and language, as has been 
stated. It was also the mode practised in its early stages 
by the Federal Ck>vcruiucnt ; with, however, this radical de- 
fect, that the sums raised, instead of ooing kept na a sepa- 
rate fund to be applied to its specific and appropriate ob- 
jects, were blended with the general funds of the Treasujy. 
The duty imposed would, of course, constitute a general 
charge on the commerce on which it would fall ; but whea 
the vast amount of that of the coast, the MisE>ist(ip[)i, and 
the lakes is taken into the estimate, and tlie strict economy 
to which the mode of raising and applying the fund would 
lead in the expenditures, tliere can be no doubt the charge 
would be far nnjre than comiiensated by the reduction of tho 
rates of ioHurance. 

Such are the conclusions to which your committee have 
been brought, in reference to the portion of tho memorial 
which relates to the improvement of the navigation of tho 
Mississippi and its great tributaries. It remains, before con- 
cluding, to consider what jireparatory measures should bo 
adopted in order to insure a systematic, judicious, and efficient 
expenditure of the money which may be appropriated to carry 
the power into effect, should Congress concur in their views 
in relation tu it. 

They are of tho opinion it is indispensable, fur that piu*- 
poae, to constitute a hoard of able and cxj^enenced engineers, 
whose duty it should be to make, under the direction of tho 
Secretary of War, a careful examination and survey of tho 
Missiaeippi, including its great tributaries ; to repurt their 
opinion in detail as to the present condition of its navigation ; 
the character of the obstructions whicli endanger or impe<lo 
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its navigation ; to what extent they can be removed ; what 
woiUd be tbe efTect of their removal in diiuinishiug the htizurd 
to which it is exposed, and increasing its expedition ; what 
means ought to be adopted for their removal ; wliat sum 
would it be advisable to appropriate annually for the purpose 
of removing them ; what sum would j)robably be required 
annuaUy to keep its navigation in a safe and good condition, 
when once removed ; and, finally, what means ought to be 
adupteil to iusure an efficient and economical expenditure of 
the money which may be appropriated. Your committee are 
further of the opiuiun that it would be advisable that the 
board shuuld cun&ist of three engineers, one military and two 
civil ; and that in the moan time, until they can report, a 
moderate sum should be appropriated to remove the more 
dangerous obstructions. 

Having now finished the portion of their report which re- 
lates to the imjirovemcut of the navigation of the MisHissippi, 
including its great iributiiries, your committee will next pi-o- 
ceed to the consideration of that portion of the memorial 
which relates to the reclaiming, by embankments, the public 
lands, which, in conaecpience of being subject to its inunda- 
tions, are not fit for cultivation. 

The subject is one of no small importance. The Missis- 
sippi, like moat of the other great rivers, has formed by its 
deposits, in the long coui-se of yeai-s, a tract of great extent 
and fertility in its approach to the ocean, and which is subject 
to inundations by its floods. There is no data by which the 
extent of this tract can bo ascertained with any accunicy, but 
it is estimated, from the best attainable data by the proper 
department, to contaio about 33,075,000 acres, or 51,670 
square miles, lying in the States of I^^uisiana, Mississippi, 
Arkansas, Missouri, and Illinois. 

It is believed by far the greater part may be reclaimed by 
n proper system of embankment. It is more difficult to esti- 
mate with any precision what portion of it is still public lantL 
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They have not been able to obtain any document that may 
l^e relied on as approaching accuracy in that respect, except 
in reference to the portion of the tract lying in the State of 
Louisiana. It appears by a report of tlie suiveyor-geueral of 
that State, iiiaJe in Octuber^ 1845, that there is of overflowed 
and Bwamp laud in that State 8,505,505 acres ; of which 
there are subject Uy private claims 798,7G3 acR's ; p'auted 
for schools and otlicr purpi»ses, 378,743 ; s^ld pi'iur to the 
30th Septenibi-r of that year, 1,635,458 ; and unsold, or pub- 
lic lands, 5,C92,83G, making nearly three quarters of the 
whole. Assuming tlio same proportion to reuiain unsold ia 
the other States, the aggregate amount still bclougini; to the 
public would be 24,850,000 acres. 

As fertile as this great body of land is, by far the greater 
part is, at pR'sent, of little or no value, in consequence of its 
swampy character and being subject to inundation, aad must 
remain so; alike unprofitable to the public and individuals, 
80 long as it may remain in its present condition. But it 
must remain so until reclaimed by embankments. To meet 
tbo expense of making them, the convention recommends 
the grant of lands, or approi>riation of money by Congress. 

Your committee are of the opinion that something ought 
to be done towards bringing this great body of fertile land 
into cultivation. While it remains in its present state, with 
one, and that the larger portion, held by the Uuiun, another 
(that grunted fur schools and other purposes) by the States, 
and a tlur-d by individuals, and thcf^e several portions not 
held in parcels, or bodies, Befwirate and dialiuct from each 
other, but intermixed one with the other, notliiug can well 
be done towards reclaiming thcra. It would require the co- 
oiieration of the parties interested, each in proportirm to the 
extent of his interest, to acooniplish the object. To obtain 
such co-opcrotion, and fix satisfactorily the amount that each 
should contribute towards making the necessary embankments, 
would obviously be a work of too much difficulty and compli- 
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cation to l>e undertaken. The only renicdv h to iliiuinJsh 
the number of the parties interested ; and for tliat purpose, 
your committee are of the opinion that Congress ought to 
adopt measures to dispose of its f»ortion of these lands, with 
as little delay as a just regard to the public interests will 
permit. And to effect this, they are of the opinion the most 
advi8al)le course wMuld he, to reduce the price of the portion 
belonging to the public, gradually : say at the rate of one 
fifth, at intervals of four years, until it shall be reduced to 
the rate of 25 cents an acre ; and to cede to the States in 
which they may respectively lie all not sold at the exi)iration 
of four years thereafter. 

Your comtiijttee will next proceed to consider that por- 
tion of the niemurial wliich relates to the communication by 
railroads between the valley of the WlKsissippi and the 
southern Atlantic States. They regard works of the kind as 
belonging to internal improvements (that is, improvements 
within the body of the States), and as such, are, in their 
opinion, not embraced in the i»ower to regulate commerce. 
But they are, nevertheless, of the opinion that where such 
roads, or other works of internal improvements, may pass 
through public lands, the United States may contribute to 
their construction in their character of proprietors, to the ex- 
tent that they may be enlmnced in price thereby. This has 
usually been done by ceding alternate sectiuns on the pro- 
jected line of such works ; and it is believed tliat no mode of 
contributing, more fair or better calculated to guard against 
abuses, can be devised. That Congress has a right to make 
such contributions, where there is reasonable ground to be- 
lieve that the public lands will be enhanced in proportion, 
under its right to dispose of the " territory and other public 
pnnperty of tlie United States," your comauttecj cannot 
duubt. In making this assertion they hold to the rule of 
strict construction, and that this power, like all the other 
powers of tiie Govern meut, is a trust jjower, and, as such is 
vou r.— 19 
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Btrictly limited by the nature situ! o1>ject of the tnist. In this 
case the rule requires tlmt the lundf, and other public pro- 
perty of the United StateSj should be disposed of to the best 
advantftge ; and where that cnn be done by contributing a 
portion to works which would make the residue cijually or 
more valuable than the whole would be without it, as is sup- 
poeedj they liold it wouUl hv. strictly within the rule. Your 
committee go further. They are of the opinion, not only that 
Congress has the right to contribute to the extent stated, in 
such caRos, but that it is in duty bound to do so, as the rep- 
resentative of a part of the proprietors of the land to be 
benefited. Tt would be neither just nor fair for it to stand by 
and realize the mlvantage they would derive from the work, 
without contributing a duo proportion towards its construc- 
tion. It would be still less justifiable to refuse to contribute, 
if its effects should be to defeat a work, the construction of 
which, while it would enhance the value of the land belong- 
ing to tho public, and that of individual proprietors, would 
promote the prosperity of the country genemlly. 

But however clear tho power, or however liberally it may 
Ui exerfiftwl, it can do but little towanls the conRiruction of 
the pnyected railroads between the valley of tlic Mississippi 
and the southern Atlantic ports. They will pass through 
comparatively but a small portion of the public lands, and 
that a n^nmarit which has l>oen long in market, and has re- 
mained unsold, because of a very inferior quality. But it 
docs nut follow that the Federal (rovemraent cannot render 
efficient aid towards their construction, because it cjin do lit- 
tle by direct contribution. It can, notwithstanding, do 
much — if not in that way, in another n<it less effectual — ^by 
the removal of the heavy burden imposed on their construc- 
tion by its own acts : they refer to the duty ou iron. 

It is well known that the cost of iron is one of the heaviest 
items every where in the expense of constructing milroada. 
In constructing those pmjectcd between the southern Atlantic 
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States and the valley of the Mismssippi, which, for the most 
part, will pa68 through a level couatry, abounding in good 
I timber, and requiring but little grading or expenditure, to 
acquire the right of way, it is by far the heaviest of all the 
items. The duty on iron of a description calcuhited to form 
a substantial and durable rood (T iron), is itself a charge of 
upwards of §2,000 tlie mile — a sura equal to about one sixth 
of what would probably be the average aggregate cost per 
mile of constnicting those roads. 

It iH this heavy burden which retards the completion of a 
system of ntilroads, whichj when completed, will tin bo much 
not only for the mutual prosperity and defeuco of the States 
immediately interested, but for that of the whole Union. 
Thus regarding it, your committee are of opinion that, on 
every principle of expediency and fairaoss, not to say justice, 
this burden ought to be either wholly removed, or at least 
reduced to the rate wJiich a strict regard to revenue principles 
would demand. They believe that neither would materially 
affect the prosperity of that branch of our manufactures. 
The increased impulse which it would give to the construction 
of railroads over the whnlc Union, and the impulse which 
their construction would, in turn, give to the general pros 
perity, by cheapening the cost of transportation, and enlarg- 
ing the sphere of demand, would, in their opinion, in a great 
measure if not altogether, compensate the loss which might 
result to the manufacturers of iron, by a greatly increased 
demand for other descriptions of iron. But. whether such 
would bo the case or not, certain it is that all other interests 
— agricultural, commercial, and even manufacturing — wonld 
be very greatly benefited by the incrcasetl rapidity and cheap- 
ness of transportation. If to this be added the still more 
important considerations — the great and happy influence it 
would have in a poUtical and social point of view, and the 
increased safety of the country from the vastly increased 
means of defence which a widely extended system of railroad 
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would furnish — it would seem almost impossible to doubt tbe 
expediency of wholly removing or greatly reducing this heavy 
burden on their construction. They accordingly recommend 
that the present duty be either wholly repealed, or reduced 
to the rate which a strict and exclusive regard to revenue 
would require. 

In rfierenco to that portion of the memorial which relates 
to the cunuection of the Mississippi and the lakes by a canal, 
which would admit ships of tliti largCHt class, narigating 
either, to pass from one to the other, your committee fully 
concur in all which it states in reference to its importance ; 
but they are of the opinion that Congress has no power under 
the Constitution to construct such a work. It stands, in 
that respect, on the same ground with railromlsand other works 
of internal improvement ; and, like them, it may be aided 
directly by Congress, should it jjass thmugh the public do- 
main, by the grant of alternate sections, but no further. 

Your committee also fully concur in all that is stated by 
the memorial in reference to the importance of keeping open 
the communication by sea between the Gulf of Mexico and 
the Atlantic coast, and the means it recommends for that 
purpose, both military and naval. It is the great thoreugh- 
farc of the Union, and cannot be closed, even for a short time, 
without convulsing its commerce and business operations in 
every department, and throughout the whole Union. Nothing, 
in their opinion, short of a strong naval force, sustained by a 
permanent naval station of the first class at Pensacola, or 
Homo other port in the gulf, and suitable fortifications to de- 
fend and secure the pass betwuen Florida on the one side, 
and Cuba and the Bahama Islatids on the other, can keep it 
open at all times, in war as well as peace, free frem dangers ; 
and they accordingly recommend to the early attention of 
Congress the eatablLshment of such a station, with all suitablo 
means for )>uilding and repairing vessels of war, with nn ade- 
quate portion of the navy permanently stJitioned there, ami 
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the Bpeedy completion of the fortifications already commenced 
to defend and uecure the pass. 



MEMORIAL, ETC. 

To the Honorahte (he Senate and House (f Represmtatives 
in Cong^'css assembled. 

The nndcrsii^ed, a committee appointed to memorialize 
the Congress of the United States on the ^'nTiou8 topics em- 
braced in reaolutiona passed at the Memphis Convention, 
most respectfully represent : That, at a convention held at 
the city of Memphis^ in the State of Tennessee, on 12th 
November, 1845, there were 583 representatives assembled, 
from the States of Pennsylvania, Virginia, North and South 
Carolina, Florida, Alabama, Louisiana, Texas, Mississippi, 
rennessee, Arkansas, Missonri, Kentucky, Illinois, Indiana, 
Ohio, and Iowa ; that the object of the meeting was to con- 
fer on the important agricultural, commercial, social, and 
political relations of the South-western States, and of the 
valley of the Mississippi, with the other portions of the 
American republic, and to consult on the measures necessary 
to advance and protect these relations as interests in com- 
mon to the whole Union. At an early period of the meet- 
ing, it was decided, and with great unanimity, that no 
questions should be entertained, on which the action of tho 
General Government was to be invoked, which involved any 
pofilical differences of opinion as to the powers of the General 
Government ; and, in conformity with tliis resolve, a general 
committee, appointed to supervise the proceedings, presented 
the following resolutions as extracted from the documents 
and reports of tho different committees on the respective 
subjects submitted to their consideration : — 

1st. Besofvedy That the report of the various comraitteea 
presented to tho convention be printed, together with such 
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documents accompanying them as the committee appointed 
to supervise the printing of the proceedings of the conven- 
tion shall deem necessary. 

2(1. liesolvedj That safe communication between the 
Gulf uf Mexici) and the interior, afforded by the navigation 
of the Mississippi and Ohio Rivera, and their principal tribu- 
taricp, is indifipensrtblo to the defence of the countr)', in time 
of war, and esiiential also to its commerce. 

3d. Besolved, That the improvement and prcsen'ation 
of the navigation of those great rivers are objects as sliJctly 
national as any other preparati-m for the defence of the coun- 
try ; and that kiicU improvemcutH are deemed by tliis con- 
vention impracticable by the States or individual euterpri-^e, 
and call for the appropriations of money for the same by the 
General Government. 

4th, Iti^solvedj That the deepening of the jnouth of the 
Mississippi, bo as to pass ships of the largest class — cost 
what it may — is a work worthy of the nation, and will 
greatly promote the general prosperity. 

5th. Resolved, Tliat, if the policy of reinforcing our navy 
with war steameta bo adopted, the western waters are projwr 
sources of Hup{ily, as they abuuud in iron, the best material 
for their construction, and in lead and copi)er, important 
materials for munitions of war ; provisions also being cheap, 
and the skill requisite for their construction and navigation 
being ample in this region, which already possesses the lar- 
gest steam commercial marine in the world. 

6tb. Jicjioht'dj That the project of connecting the Mis- 
sissippi River with the lakes of the North, by a ship canal, 
and thus with the Attautic Ocean, is a measure worthy of 
the enlightened consideration of Congress. 

7th. Htsolved, That the intercourse between the Gulf of 
Mexico and the Atlantic const ought to be preserved unim- 
paired, and ample military and naval defence, and additional 
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light-Uousea aud beacona, shuulil be e&tablislicd along iho 
coast of the Gulf of Mexico, at the most eligible poiuts. 

8th. liesolvedf That the gulf and lake cotists are greater 
in extent than tho Atlantic sealxtarj ; that the intei'csts to 
he defended iti one quarter are quite as iiupurtuut and alto- 
gether as uational as those iu tlie other ; aud that the ex- 
penditures re/]uired for the pix)per defence of the gulf and 
lakes wili fall iiir short of what uas been as freely voted for 
the coast defence of the Atlantic. 

9th. Iksolvcdy That Ci>ngress should establish a national 
armory and foundery at some point on the western waters at 
as early a period as practicabk*. 

10th. liesolvedj That tlio marine hospital on the wes- 
ern and southern waters, tlie construction of which has been 
commenced, or authtirized by Congress, ought to be prose- 
cuted to completion with the least practicable delay. 

lltJL Ilesolvedj That the mail service of the West and 
South requires great impnjvcuicut iu speed and regularity, 
and particularly on the western waters. That meaauvcs 
ought to be taken for the prompt extension, by Govern- 
ment, of .the magnetic telegraph into or through the valley 
of the Mississippi. 

12th. Besolved, That millions of acres of the public do- 
main, lying on the Misslssipiji River artd its trihuturiesj now 
worthless for purposes of cukivatii u, might bo jvclaimed by 
throwing u]) eiubaukmentd, so as to prevent overflow ; and 
that this convention recommend such measures as iwiy be 
deemed expedient to accomplish that object, by grant ol&aid 
lands or an appropriation of money. 

13th. Eesolvtdf That railroads and communications from 
the valley of the Mississippi to the South Atlantic i>ort3, in 
giving great facilities to trade, greater despatches in travel- 
ling, and iu developing new sources of wealth, are, in all 
their salutary Influences on the commercial, social, and po- 
litical relations, strougly urged upon the consideration and 
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patriotism of tlie people of the West ; and tliey are the 
more recommended as works within the power of private en- 
terprise to construct, as affording profitable inveatmoat of 
capital. 

14th. Rcsolvtd, That, in order that the earliest opportu- 
nity may bo afforded for private individuals and enterprise 
to direct their capital and energies to the completion of the 
important roads projected, the convcnlion recoraraend to the 
delegations present to appoint committees, charged with the 
duty tjf prompt and early appIicationH to their respective 
leyislatuixi^ for charters to ccmstruct such roads as may pass 
through their States ; and to ask such aid and patronage 
from said States as they in their discretion may deem proper 
and uecessjiry to aid in the construction of the works. 

15th. Jic^solved, That, as many of the roads pnycctod 
may pass through the public domain, this convention would 
respectfully urge upon tlio consideratiua of Congress the 
etpiity of granting the right of way and alternate sections, 
in aid of the work so situated — such grant, in the opinion 
of this convention, being no more than a fair oomiwnsatiou 
paid by the |)roprietor for the enhanced value imparted to 
the section of laud retained by the Govern tnent. 

IGtlu Jiesolved, That efficient steps should be taken by 
the General Gktverninent to move and prevent the recurrence 
of the ohatacEca in the Mississippi^ opposite the city of St. 
Louis, BO that the harbor there may at all times be acces&l* 
ble, as objects of public utility and of a national character, 
and entirely beyond the ability of Missouri to accomplish. 

17ih. Jiesolved by this convention, That it is exjiedient 
that Congress should make an appropriation of money for 
the purpose of com])Iotiug a military road from the west 
bank of the Mississippi (opposite Memphis), through the 
iwamps, to the highlands in Arkansas, in the direction of' 
the various military posts on the western frontier. 

18th. Jicaolvedf That a dry-dock and convenient arrange- 
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ment for the repairs and refitting of Government vessels 
shonKI he established ftt some suitable point on the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

19th. Resolved^ That the President appoint a committee 
of five members of this convention to raemofialize Congrosa 
on the various topics embraced in the foregoing resolutions, 

20lb. licsohedj That the President ajjpoint a committee 
of five members of this conventiim to address our common 
constituents on the same subjects. 

Your memorialists therefore approach your honorable 
body v^ith the more confidence, as they bclievo there is noth- 
ing recoramcndi'd in the foregoing rcsoliitiuns which may nut 
claim the legitimate actiua of Congress, and no new project 
submitted not worthy of the enlightened considfration of 
that houoraWe btnly. Tho safe and certuiu communication 
between the Gulf of Mexico and the interior States of the 
West ; the improvement and preservation of the navigation 
of the Mississippi and Ohio Rivera, on which now border ten 
States and two Territuriea ; the connection of the northern 
lakes with tho MissiHsippl and Atlantic by a ship canal, and 
the keeping open the mouths of the Mississippi, so as to be 
accessible at all times to tlie largest class of vessels ; the for- 
tifying of the gialf and the lake coast, and the erection of 
additional beacons and light-houses ; the increase of our 
naval marine ; tlic establifihinunt of naval depots, arscntits, 
drj'-docks, armories, founderies, and marine hospitals ; the 
reclaiming a large portion of the public domain now iu 
swamp ; tho ceding the nght of way and alternate sections 
to railroads pussiug through the public lauds, and the insur- 
ing greater certainty and despatch to mail conveyances, 
wlxether of steam or magnetic power — are objects not within 
the jurisdiction of a single State to control, but common in 
their bent/its to the whole Union, and within the powers of 
the General Government. Without, however, speculating 
on t!ic ceded or reserved rights of the States, your committee 
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feel confident that, under the commercial jurisdivtton of Ihe 
General (Government, and under the obligations to provide 
for the general defence, and 3ls a proprietor of tlie public 
domain, there is no power claimed in the rosohitions enu- 
merated which may not be legitimately exorcised by tlie 
Congress of the United States. If there be any doubts en- 
tertained as to the jurisdictiun of the Mi.ssissi[r^i Uiver — 
which has for years been exercised in tlie esliiblishment of 
ports of entry, in the erection of light-hdnscs, and in the 
supervision of steamers, aud tonnage duty inijn>scd on them 
— it is resolved by the fact that if the power of, preserving 
its navigation unimpaired, and of koi.ping open the commu- 
nication between establish men ts of its own creation, is not 
in the General Government, it is to be foMini nowhere, for 
no one State or Territory can claim or perform what belongs 
to and requires the joint action of the many ; and the free 
and uniutemipted navigation of which is imlisjkcnsable, 
whether tbr the purpose of {^onural trade or ihe lueuni* of 
general defence. 

RelyiDg, tbcrcfore, on the lcf(itimate powers of the Con- 
gress of the United States, the committee, in behalf of the 
States bonlering on the Miasiaifippi and northern lakes, and 
of the Gulf of Mexico, represented at the Memphis Conven- 
tion, do most earnestly urge on the grave consideration of 
your honorable body the early and efficient exercise of your 
powers on all the objects enumerated in the resolutions, and 
which, in tbo opinion of the people of the West, have nut 
hitherto commanded that attention which tlicir imjwrtance 
would seem to claim from your legislation. 

The vallny of the Mis-sissiptii is no l\.»ngor a Territory or 
a frontier ; it has now beconio the '^ bone aud sinew" — the 
centre of the Union ; standing midway betweeu those States 
on the Athiutic wliich first gave life and impulse to our free 
and liberal institutions, and those which, under the silent 
but certain iullueuces of those institutions, are destined to 
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form new etars, to the very bonlrra of the Pacific, m the 
American conBtelktion. In the rapid progress of improve- 
ment, the volley now numbera ten sovereign and indepen- 
dent States, who have become parties tu the compact of the 
old thirteen, and contains ten millions of inhabitants, with 
an internal and export trade transcending all other parts of 
like extent and population in the world, aiul very nearly equal 
to the entire export and import trade of the United States, 
Not one tenth of its resources, either in agricultural, com- 
mercial, manufacturing, or mineral wealth, has as yet beea 
developed.. It is difficult for the most sanguine to estimate 
or rightly appreciate the destinies yet in store fur this fa- 
vored land of promise. It has, however, but ^>no natural 
outk't to tho highway of nations — but one comimm channel 
on which must float to market the annual productive indus- 
try of its enterprising and increasing population. This con- 
contnition of all its trade — of all its external and iateroal 
communications — on but one common avenue, reudtrH it the 
still more important and necessary that the navigation of 
that highway for all puhlio purposes should be preserved 
unimpaired, and its mouths kept unobstructed by the annual 
alluvial deposits brought down hy the dt-sceudlng currents 
of its tributary streams. Your memorialists are bewildered 
by the mere speculation of what wouVl be the terrible con- 
sequences to the commercial, social, and political relations 
of these United States, if, like the Nile (an event not at all 
impossible), the Mississippi should be closed to the imjrcsa 
and egress of foreign 8hii)])ing. That river la as important 
to States on the Atlantic as is the Atlantic to the commu- 
nities bonlering on the river. They are both highways of 
commerce, and in all their relations to the States of the 
Union exercisiug au influence so common in their benefits to 
the whole, as to demand, as yom* memorialists believe it will, 
the supervision and protection of the general representativea 
in Congress. Tlic United States of America may, for the 
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present, be divided into three grand sections : First, tho 
States bordering on the Atlantic ; second, those bordering 
on the Northei-n lakes ; and, third, those on the Gulf of 
Mexico, and, what may be coiiHidored an arm of that gulf, 
the Mississippi. The legislation of Congress has, with a 
vigilant eye and a liberal hand, fulfilled all its obligations to 
the first section. PInndrcds of thousands of dollars have 
been expended on a preliminary work of a coast survey, to 
ascertain with accuracy its longitudes and latitudes, and to 
lay down with precision its headlands and its shoals ; light- 
houses attract notiee at ever}' entrance, and beacons on every 
prominent point indicate the shoals on the coast which en- 
danger navigation. So illuiuinated is the Atlantic horizon 
by these commercial stars, that the navigator scarcely has 
passed one on his stem but another casts its light on his 
bow. Its harbors, from St, Croix to Capo Flurida, have 
been exarainetl, surveyed, and resurveyed — ^some of them 
improved, and all of them fortified. A syntem of military 
and navul pix'])arution8 for defence lias long been perfected, 
and in that section is in rapid progress of comjiletion. The 
annual appropriations show tlic large sums which have been 
applied in the building of naval stations, dry-docks, marine 
hospitals, in the furnishing of the materials of war, in the 
erectinjj of arsenals and armories, and in the castinor of can- 
non. Under, likewise, the powers of the Post-office De- 
partment, a system has been organized by which intuUtgence 
by mails and the magnetic telegraph is extended to every 
village, town, and city on the Atlantic, with all the certainty 
and sjwed practicable. 

On the lake border the admonitions of the late war and 
its frontier relation to a foreign power have early attracted 
attention to the improvement of its harbors, in the erecting 
of light-houses, and in the military and naval preparations 
in progress of completion ; and although much is yet left 
unaccomplished in that important section, your memorialista 
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feel assured that it will continue to claim the impnrtial legis- 
lation of Congress. 

In behalf of the last, and by no means the least important 
Bection of the Union, whether we ontimntc, in the comparison, 
its populationj its productive industry, tiie capabilities of itn 
fioilsj its varied agricultural and animal productions, its manu- 
facturing powers, and its ineshausttble minemi resoui-ces ; — in 
behalf of this vast valley of the Mississippi, and of the Gulf 
of Mexico, now extending frt>m the capes of Florida to the 
Rio del Norte ; of this centre nsseiublage of independent 
nations ; of this midland body of the American eagle, whoso 
eastern and western wings are now expanding from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific, your memorialists ask no more than an 
equitahh and just propoHional legijilation for their common 
i/ifcrests and protection within the legitimate powers of the 
General Government, which has been and is still annually 
claiming the consideration and action of your honorable body 
on the Atlantic and lake sections ; they ask, not as a boon, 
but in Justice and for commo7i good, that the rivers Missis- 
sijipi and Ohio be kejit open, and their navigation, as lar as 
practicable, })c pR^8er\'ed iminipaired at all times to the gulf, 
believing, as they have been sustained by the unanimous 
voice of the Memphis Convention, that those rivers, but in a 
vastly greater and more imposing degree, bear the same mili- 
tary and commercial relations to the Gulf of Mexico as does 
the Chesapeake to the Atlantic. It is the right and strong 
arn» of the Mexican gulf — as essential to its defence in time 
of war, as it is important to its commerce in the more pacific 
days of peace. But for the facilities which the Mississippi 
aiforded for the transportation of the personnel and materiel of 
war, the triumphs of the 8th of January wuuld prubably have 
never beeu achieved ; and the Delta of Orleans would have 
fallen an easy victim into the hands of the invader. The 
angry floods, however, of that mighty stream, at the hour of 
danger, came to the rescue of Jackson, and inundated the 
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plains of menaced Oriefins, with stout hetirts and dtroog 
armfi. in tho hour nf nc-cd^ a$ it now does its levcc with the 
rich productions which nourish and animate its trade. In 
its ottmmercial, as well as its military relations to tli« gull 
frontier, the Miusissippi cUiins the consideratiuuof Congress ; 
and to that honorable body your memorialists are instructed 
to api>eal for the appropriations which, on examination, may 
be found necessary to preserve, unimpaired the navigation of 
the Mississippi and of the gulf, and for those military and 
naval preparations in peace which may be essential in time of 
war. Under tlio firet division are included light-houses, 
firrtilicatinns, nrHenals, an<l a national urtuorv and foimdery. 
In but few of the harbors of the gulf are there at present 
any furtifications. Many of them still remain exposed, while 
in otiierH the works are incomplete, and mt>st of those finished 
destitute of armament. The key of the gulf, at Key West 
end the Tortugaa, still remaiua unoccupied ; and although 
e.vaniine4l and reported upon many years since most favorably 
by a board of l>jth military and naval engineers, as the poitU 
which not only commands the entrance, but would exercise 
a powerful control over that whole inland sea, tlie appropria- 
tions have as yet been limited to a sum scarcely ade(|uate 
to prepare the ground for a foundation. While on the sub- 
ject, your memorialists may be permitted to advert to the 
lact that no jKirt of the world aSords greater iacilitie« for 
the constructitm of works of defence tbin do the Keys of 
Florida, The most important and costly material (the stone) 
may be quarried on the spot, and of a quality fur durability 
such as has stood tho test of ages in the impregnable forti- 
fications at Havana. As tiatural appendages to these forti- 
fications in the gulf, your memorialists ask for armories, 
arsenals, and founderics on tho western waters ; and in this 
appeal they arc sustained by the consideration that munitions 
of war should be held in dep<»Rit at the mont cli«;ibie point 
nearest where they may be required fur use, and by the fact 
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that no part of the Union can furnish hotter liK-ations for 
Buch cBtablishnicnts, where the materials, the labor, anil tho 
skill can all l>c coiumundcd on the spot, and apjilicd with 
the greatest economy. The mineral wealth of the West is not 
unknown. Most of the materials now used in the eastern 
armories, particularly iron, lead, and copper, are drawn from 
the Mississippi valley, manufactured and returned in a new 
form for use at the place whence first removed. 

One of the resolutions relates to a national foundery ; and 
your mcuiorialista have been directed to impress this object 
partit:ularly on the notice of your honorable bo<ly, as such an 
establisluucnt, tliougli oilten recommended, has not hitherto 
met the sanction of Congress. Our cannon are cast by 
contmct ; the ann which, of all others (a** it endangers the 
lives of those who use it as well as uf those against whom <li- 
rected), should mquire the lights of science, and vigilant ia- 
spection ia })a'paring the material for casting. Wliatevcr 
may have been the past fidelity with which contractors have 
fulfilled their obligations, the melancholy catastivphe on 
board the Princeton inculcates a lesson, that the cannon, 
like the arms, on which the United States rely for success 
in war, should be fabricated in establishments under the sole 
direction and government of comi)etent, scientific, and re- 
sponsible officers of the army. In the naval defences of the 
gulf, the resolutions of the convention enumerate the con- 
struction of war steamers, the estabUNhment uf marine hos- 
pitals, and of dry-docks. These ai^e all appendages of naval 
preparations for defence, and the same arguments wluch 
enforce tlie propriety of the construction of armories and 
fuunderies on the western waters apply with etpial force to 
those vessels of war, and establishments connected with the 
naval system. If iron steamere, for purjioses of war, should 
become tlie policy of our Government, the western country, 
in the material, skill, and economy of labor at hand, will 
furnish the elements by which they may l>e cheapest oon- 
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structed, and the consideration winch should induce theii 
construction in tlio West. Marine hosjtitals urc so essentially 
a part of the naval system, that the neglect of tlie$o estab- 
lishments on the western waters, for the comfort and relief of 
the Bailor, under all the exposure, hazards, and sufferings of 
his adventurous profession, is more a matter of surprise than 
of complaint. Your memorialists, thereft)re, believe that it 
is only necessary to advert to the fact to claim for these es- 
tablishments your earliest action. Dry-dock-^, for examina- 
tion and rupair in the Gulf of Mexiun, would seem to be an 
indispensable part of a navy yard. 

TLe Me\icuu ^ulf is isulutcd, and the iutrieacies of the 
navigation by the Florida capes and reefs add buth to the 
liazard and the time necessary to accomjilisli u voyage to the 
Atbiutic i)ort8. The naval force, therefore, opL-mling in the 
gulf may often be embarrassed for the want of the means of 
supply, and refitting at yards near at hand. A recent oc- 
currence, and at a critical moment, furnishud the strongest 
argument in favor of the policy suggested. Tiie Potomac, 
the flag-ship of the commodore, though direct from a dock 
on the Atlantic, was found defective on her arrival in the 
gulf Though every expedient which ingenuity could devise 
at the Pensacola yard was resorted to, her leaks could neither 
be discovered nor remedied. One day in dock would have 
sufficed fur examination, and a few more in addition repaired 
her for service ; but the want of a dock compelled the com- 
juodore to send her north, and her condition required an es- 
cort. Thus, at a critical period, the flag-ship and her con- 
sort were withdrawn from a fleet then engaged on a most 
important enteqirisc, in which the co-operation of these two 
vesseLt might have been indis^wnsuble to success. 

On the mail facilities, to which one of the resolutions re- 
lates, your memorialists do not deem it necessary to enlarge, 
as the able bead uf the Post-office Department is from the 
West, and cannot be indiiferent to the necessity of prompt- 
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ness aud despatch of the mail, or to iLe wants of that grow- 
ing and raiiidly improving section, where townsr villages, and 
corarminities, all requiring niail fiicilitics, rise like magic, and 
have conrKkiice thai tlie Getieral Guverumeiit will extend to 
them the same despatch aud certainty in transmitting mail 
intelligence, whether by steam, horse, or magnetic power, 
which is ailuixled to other parts of the Union. The resolu- 
tions wliieh relate to the removal of the obstacles in the 
Jlississippi River, at St. Louis, and for an appropriation for 
coinplcling the military road (opposite Memphis) to the 
high lands in Arkansits, were objected to by many of the 
memherB of the geneml committee and convention as in con- 
flict wiili the rule of entertaining no question which involved 
a difference of opinion on the powers of the General Govern- 
ment. They were, however, after some discussion, passed 
by a majority of the convention. Your memorialists, there- 
fore, in presenting these among the other nhj(!cts claiming 
your patronage, are bound to state the Ikct, that those who 
dissented from the majority of the convention may not be 
considered as committed as to the legitimate power to whom 
application for the remedy asked should he made. The ob- 
structions in the river at St. Louis alluded to are truly 
alarming to that enterprising and populous city. They are 
threatened with the possibility of their losing their position 
on the river, and of being transformed from a 8ealK^rt to an 
inland town ; and the subject of remedy merits, as we have 
no doubt it will receive, the consideration of your honorable 
body as to the extent to which relief can be extended. 

The rood through the swamp to the high lands of Arkan- 
sas was deemed of sufficient military importance, many years 
ago, to command the action of Government. It was surveyed, 
located, and in part finished by appropriations made by 
Congress. Tlic recommendations in tavor of the public im- 
portance of the ruad not only remain in full force, but are 
Stronger, under (he iaflueuces of the present day, now that 
TOL. v.— 20 
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the tide of emigration at full flood is setting West, and the 
great width and impassable character of the Misnissippi 
Bwamp present snch insuperable obstacles elsewhere to a cora- 
nuuiication with the high lands in the interior. 

Tbe 6th resolution is on the project "of connecting the 
Mississippi River with the lakes of the North by a ship canal, 
and thus with the Atlantic Ocean," and is presented as a 
measure worthy " the enlightened consideration of Congress." 
As a mere si>eculativc improvement^ within the limits of a 
single Stat*;, simply to open a new channel between other 
natural outlets of commerce, this project could cbiim proba- 
bly no action from your honorable bixly. As a ship canal (if 
practicable) connecting the northern lakes of ihu Mississippi 
with the Gulf of Mexico, it may, however, under tbe [wwers 
of the Genend Government to provide for tlii* goncml defence, 
roerit " the enlightened consideration of Congress." The 
frontiers of the lakes and gulf are now disconnected. They 
ai'e in op])osite directions, and at the extreme points of the 
Union ; and the naval forces intended for the defcaoe of 
either must be local, prepared for that s|M.*ciric object. By 
no means could they now l>e made to combiue or co-operate 
together. If the Mississippi, however, could be made naviga- 
ble at all seasons for war steamers, and a communication of 
like capacity could l>e opened between that river and north- 
ern lakes, it must be apparent to your honorable body that 
tbe project might be made to contribute most essentially to 
the security of the country In time of war, not merely in the 
great despatch secured, but in the greater economy in the 
application of the means to the end. It would enable our 
fleets to circumnavigate three quartera of the circle of the 
Union. It would enable one fleet to act on two frontiers, or 
two fleets to combine and co-operate, whether in the gulf or 
lakes, wnerover danger called. Tlie practicability of the pro- 
ject, established by sdcntilic examination and survey, and its 
jMilicy, as a means of protection, would meiit grave considera- 
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tion. The resolutions relating to the reclaiming of the 
swamps of the Mississippi, and to the patronage of the Gen- 
eral Governraent in behalf of railroads, come within the power* 
and jurisdiction of Congress as a land proprietor. It is well 
known that the Mississippi, in its downward coui*8e to the 
gulf, inundates, in its annual floods, an immense domain 
on both of its banks. Uncontrollable when the mountain 
elevations are dischai^ng their nccnmnlated waters, a bound- 
k'Sfl and ^itated sea is presented, alarming even to those who 
have not in their improvements encroachef! on the low lands. 
The settlements of the emigrants and the labor of yeara have 
often been destroyed in a night, and during this period of 
flood all intercourse between the high lands east and west is 
cut off. At no point on the Missiswippi are blufts on one 
side mot by convsponcJing Jieadlands on the other ; and thus 
it is only during the period of low waters that any intercourse 
between the hither and thither sides of the Mississippi can be 
maintained. These swamps, however, thus formed from 
alluvions of the river, are an»ung the most fertile lands of the 
West, and, like those of the Nile, derive fresh vigor and fertil- 
ity from every inun<lalion. If they could be rendered safe 
from these overflowings, they would be the garden spot of 
the United States, and contribute more to the wealth and 
subsistence of man than any portion of similar extent in the 
world. Most of the lands are owned by the United States. 
Private enterprise cannot improve them, and no project of 
reclamation can be carried on but by the combined operation 
of all concerned. The motive and consideration to reclaim 
them is founded in the fact of the enhanced value which 
will be imparted. The lands in their present condition are 
werthlesa ; reclaimed, they would be of ini'stiinable value; 
and your memorialists present, therefore, to your honorable 
body as worthy of consideration, the appropriation of a part, or 
some other plan which in your wisdom would seem more ap- 
propriate and practicable, by which these swampe may be 
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reclaimed for cultivation, and Government indemnified foi 
the portion surrendered iu the eucUauced vuluo of tbe ^lort 
retained. 

Intimately connected with this subject \b the improvement 
of the navigation of the Mississippi, The science of the 
engineer has been bewildered on the subject of the improve- 
ment of rivers. Those free from rock, and which, like the 
MiBsisaip])!, course through uUuviul fonnations inundating its 
banks, depositing and making the veiy soils tlirough which 
they cut, are uncontrollable and most ditlicult of improve- 
ment. A great engineer iu England, when substituting a 
canal for a river, is known to have cxclaimod in explanation, 
" that rivers were made to feed canals." The expenditures 
on the Mississippi thus far, if reports are to be creditetl, have 
produced no results L'orrenpontliug to tlie vast sums appropri- 
ated. Where the channel has been straightened at one (KtinJ, 
it has been lengthened at another, and obstructions or de- 
poeitB in one bend have only been transferred in their ro- 
nioval to another. Sawyers and plantci's have in one season 
been reduced in number, to be replaced the succeeding one. 
The only fact clearly eetabliahed — and it is one to which at- 
tention ahoiiKL be particularly directed, as bearing with i>ecu- 
liar iniiuence on the propositiou submitted — ^is, that where 
the Uuibs of the Mlasissippi have been leveed, and prevented 
Irom inundating the swamps, the spring rises are scarcely 
perceptible, and the surjilus waters are discharged by deepen- 
ing the bed ; its currents no longer able to rise and expand 
over a witlcr surface, they have to deepen the bed Lo furuish 
vent for the waters to bo discliarged. This is particularly 
the characteristic of the river below Isntchez — the highest 
point of continued embankments ; the river from thence to 
its mouth is oomj^ara lively uninterrupted, and presents few 
or no sand-bars obstructing its navigation. 0]>posite New 
Orleans its depth is very great ; and, as the city authorities 
encroach on the river, it cither deepens its bedj or cuts irom 
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tlie opposite shore. Tlie reclaiming, therefore, the swamps, 
flutl confining the river to its bed, will deepen it, and do more 
to presoivc unimpaired the navigation of the Mississippi, thnn 
all the projects which have Idtherto been devised or acted on 
ftir its ituproveiuent. The suggestion, however, is worthy of 
examination ; and it is the stronger recommended, as it may 
accomplish a great ohject at comparatively little cost. The 
swamps of the Mississippi, now worthless, and made so by 
the inundatious of that river, may be made, by their own re- 
clamation, the instruments of improving the navigation of 
that stream. 

The last resolution, on the subject of railroads, invokes 
no aid from your honorable body but such, as a proprietor of 
the public land, it may be for the interest of the Government 
to grant, and which woidd, in all similar instances, be cheer- 
fully ceded by private imlividuala through whose domain a 
railroad might jiass. The projects which received the favor- 
able consideration of the couveution were roads passing at 
right angles to the natural outlets or avenues of trade ; 
csoseing the ridges and mountains, and iiUersecting interior 
districts remote from navigation, and hitherto, from their se- 
cluded situation, of little value. They develope, therefore, 
new sources of agricultunit and mineral wealth, and bring 
into more intimate commercial and political relations the west 
with the south Atlantic border, hitherto estranged from each 
other by the interposition of mountain elevations. These 
roads are in the direction fh>m the seaports of South Carolina 
and Geoi^ia — first, in a north-western direction to Nashville, 
on the Cumberland ; second, to Memphis, on the Mississippi ; 
third, by M{.)ntgomery to Vicksburg, Grand Gulf, and Nat- 
chez ; Jburth, from Montgomery to Pensacola, Mobile and 
New Orleans. Though these roads, in thc-ir incipient con- 
ception, are made to terminate on the Gulf of Mexico and 
the Mississippi, they xnu^t and will advance with the ou- 
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ward populatioQ west, and find no termini sh(fri of Oit 
Facijic. 

Sections of these roads, many of them, have been com- 
menced, Bome finished, others in pmj^resa. They are tdl 
within the powers of the States and territorieB through which 
they pass to construct, and all present Rufficient objects for 
private enterprise to embark on. Your memorialists, tliere- 
fore, in behalf of the Memphis Coovention, do not ask of your 
honorable Ixxly j)ccuniary appropriations iu aid of these im- 
dertakings, but, simply, that you will, by a general law, grant 
the right of way, and the alternate sections to those roads 
which pass throughout the public domain ; and they ask this 
with the more contidence, as, from the interior position of 
the country through which these roads will course, they will 
bring into notice lands now of littk* value, iiud will, in the 
appreciation of the sections retained, more than remunerate 
Government for the sections surrendered. Were your me- 
morialists, however, authorized by the convention, they 
might transcend the limits of their application for public 
patronage, by showing that there is more 1han a common in- 
terest iu all the commercial, social, political, and moral in- 
tiuences which these railways are destined to exercise on the 
whole United States. Steam has, in its api>lication to ma- 
chinery and navigation, revolutionized the world ; and in its 
lust application in the locomotive ou land, it has achieved its 
greatest triumph. The antiquated notion that republics 
could not cover space, and were only adapted to communities 
limited in territory and population ; the morbid sensibility 
of patriots now no more, and the sickening apprehension of 
living statesmen that our confedemiinn of nations would be 
weakened by expansion, or break down by the ponderous 
power of its own weight, have all been dissijmted by the de- 
velopments of steam on i-ailwaya By the magical flights of 
the locomotive, and the magnetic inHuence of the telegraph, 
jlistaut worlds have been brought into cloee communioa, 
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space has been annihilated, rivers leaped, and mountain ele- 
vations been sulidued. The most remote communities have 
been narrowed into neighborhoods, and Boston and Charles- 
ton, by continuous railways, have, as to time, been brought 
nearer to the capitol at Washington than are many of tho 
contiguous counties of Maryland and Vir^nia. These ruads, 
then, extending with our population — foUowin{» in close suc- 
cession the emigi-ant's track to the West, making him feel 
that he has not separated from his kindred and Irieuds— will 
prove the sui-esb guarantees of that Union whiob a common 
origin, common sympathies, and common instttutioas gave 
ri&o to, and fidelity to which can alono perpetuate. 

Alt of which is respectfully submitted by your obedient 
servant., 

Jakes Gadsden^ of South Carolina, 
Chairman^ and in beha/f of Committee. 
J. GuTHKiE, of Kentucky, 
R. Barton, of Mississippi, 
Leroy Pope, of Tennessee, 
J, Li;CA, of MisaourL 



CORRESPONDENCE 
In relation to the Annexation of Texas. 



PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 



[It may be of somfl intoroat to the general reader to acoom* 
pauy the publication of the following papers with a brief atato- 
ment of tbe pniicijml fscLs atid circutnetauccB connected with them, 
which occurred previous to the execution of tbe treaty. 

Texas, in I83G, tbrew off tbe Mexican yoke, and by the deci- 
sive battle of San Jacinto eatabliabcd her independence. In tbe 
same year she adopted her constitution, and by an almost uoani 
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mous vote of her people, declared her wish to be incorporated iuU 
our Union. Tlie partieB aud leading politioiauB of this country were, 
bowever, too muoh absorbed in the Preeidontial election to pay any at- 
tention to the subject, though more than once brought to the notice 
of the Executive and Legislative DcpartmentB of the GoTemment. 
In 1837, a formal proposition to the same effect was made by 
Texas, bat, for reasons not more elevated or patriotic, it was de- 
clined. The same result attended a similar effort of the friends of 
Texaa in 1840, when the Presidential election nf^ain Thterposed 
impediments. Sill earnest In her desire to attain an object so es- 
sential to the prosperity and peace of the two countries, Tezaa, 
again, in 1842, proposed to open negotiations; bat owing, doubt- 
\ons, to the political complexion of the Cabinet, her advances were 
coldly repelled, Hod she was drivt-u to seek for sympathy and pro- 
tection In other quarters. Entangling alliances with fnrclga Gror- 
cmments of a different pnlitI<Til structure, she did not willingly 
seek; but she was compelled, by the unwise condact of our own, 
combined with a sense of weakness, physical and financial, to look 
to them, although they might involve future calamity, as the only 
means of averting present and ininiitient danger. The British 
Government, it was believed, stoud ready to throw its protecting 
shield over her, on certain conditions which, though well understood 
now, were then matters of inference. Urged, probably, by consid- 
erations connected with this subject, the President {Mr. Tyler), 
ever xealnus in the cause of Texas, felt the necessity of reorganising 
his cabinet; and, in the following year, Mr. Upshur was called to 
occupy the place of 3Ir. Webster, aa Secretary of State. To his 
zeal, vigilance, industry and profound statesmanship, cordially sus- 
tained aa he was Ly the £lxeculive, the country Is, iu no small d^ 
greo, indebted for the renewal of the negotiation, and the final 
coDSUinTiiution of a measure so important to both countries. 

In June, 1843, the Wvrl<r$ Co/iverUiun^ ns It was culled, a 
body which obtained an infamous notoriety at the time, as well on 
account of the material of which it was composed, as of its mad 
and mischievous schemes, asscmMed in London. One of its priiH 
eipal objects, perhaps the only one which Inleresled the American, 
or (to speak more properly) the AV.'c Efifiland delegation, was to 
nrge on the British Government the importance of securing the 
abolition of slavery in Texas, as the most efiectual means of in* 
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folving tteir own country in a civil and servile war; and, finally, 
of disaolving tbe Union. To tliis end, they waited iu a body on 
Lord Aberdeen, tbo principal Secretary of State for Foreign 
Aduirs, and proposed that tbc British QoTemmenl should either 
make a luau, buHcd on the security of the public lands of Texas, or 
at lenst guarantee the payment of interest on such a loan, to be de- 
voted cxchisivcly to the abolition of blavery within its limiid. 
Some doubt still rests on the immediate result of this proposal ; 
for, although iu his interview, at a subsequent date, with the Min- 
ister of the United States, Mr. Everett (who, it would Beem, was 
strangely ignorant of this and other previous movements connected 
with the subject, or, not less strangely, unimpressed with their Jm- 
portanec], Lord Aberdeen states that " he gave them no counte- 
nance whatever," yet, he admits, at the same time, "he informed 
tbcni that, by every //ro/>rr tiiainsof influence " (terms of very vague 
and unsettled eigniticatiou), he would encourage the abulition of 
slavery; and that be bad recommended tbe Mcxlunn Government 
to interest itself in the matter." In what mode, he doea not state ; 
and the only reasonable Inference that can be drawn from the lau- 
guage is, that the acknowledgment, on the part of Mexico, of the 
independence of Texas — a power formally recognized as independent 
by his own Government,— should depend, in some meaanre at least, 
on the abolition of slavery within its limits. — a cnvulition which 
he had not directly assnmod the responsibility of imposing when 
tbe acknowledgment of Texan independence was pending before hid 
Government. Without minutely inquiring into the theory of poli- 
tical morals, we might well ask whether tho usurer's practice of 
speculating on the necessities of his victim be recognized as lawful 
in the code of British diplomacy; whether this indirect exercise of 
power over a feeble and friendly State, seeking aid and protection, 
bo in itself, or because indirect, one of the ** pro/^rr mtaiis of in- 
fluence," and gives a moral sanction to the end contemplated? 
To the United States, — the power most deeply interested, — it was 
quite immaterial whether a loan of money, — or a guarantee of in- 
terest on a loan,— or the exercise of influence over Mexico, should 
be selected as tho " proper means" to involve them, through Texas, 
ID the greatest conceivable calamity. Mr. Everett, however, does 
not, from the correspondence, seem to have questioned either the 
ethioB or objecta of the Secretary. 
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But there was about tbe same time aDother iut«rTiew betwecc 
Lord Aberdeen and a general committee of tbe Convontion, at 
which Mr. Smith, tbo Texan Charger d'Affaires was present, and whc 
stated to Mr. Kvurctt that, during tlie conversation, bis lordship " a»> 
aured the eontmittue that the British Goverument would employ all 
Iteitimale means in their power to attain so great and desirable an 
object; " and that one of the uienibers of the committee afterwards 
" iiifunoed him that, in their intcrriew with Lord Aberdeen, hts 
lordsliip made observations which warranted them iu saying that the 
British Uovcrnment would guurnntec, if miTssuty^^^ (t. *•., if the 
effort through Mexico should fail ?) " the interest of a loan which 
should be raised and applied to the abolition of sluvcry in Texaa; 
but not of a Texan loan for any other purpose whatever.'* Yet, 
notwithf^tundiug these facts, Lord Aberdeen, in reply to a note of 
Mr. iSmitb addressed to him on the subject, says that ho (Mr. S.) 
"does the British Gorernment no more than justice, in forbearing 
to impute to them any design to iuter^re with the internal concema 
of Texas in reference to slavery ! " 

Again; at a subsequent date, "in a long interview with Lord 
Aberdeen, at his request," Mr. Everett informs us that, in allusion 
to the iutert'st felt on the subject in the LTnited States, Lord Aber- 
deen replied, " that he felt the delicacy and importance of the sub- 
ject, — repented the nKu§ion made in the formrr interview to the 
•tate of public sentiment in England, — and said that, while it could 
not be expected of her Majesty's Government to hold a language, 
or pursue a policy at variance with the opinions which they shared 
in common with tbe whole coontry, yet he should certainly think 
it right not to give any just cause of eomplaiut to the United States. 
As far as Texas was directly coooemed, they had, as he had already 
informed me, made no proposition to Atfy whatever. They had coii' 
necleti the subject of the abolition of slavery in Texas, with a re- 
jommendation to Mexico to acknowledge her independence." 

Such were the objects, — such, in part, the means of effecting 
them, — and such the justification^ on the part of the British Govern- 
ment, for interfering with the domestic institutions of a friendly and 
feeble power; — institutions which, from their very nature and the 
contiguity of the two countries, were inseparably and (had her diplo- 
macy prevailed) fatally connected with the peace, safety, and pros- 
ijpority of the United States. And yet it does not appear from the 
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published correspondence, that either the justice, propriety, or 
Bufficienoy of tbe^e were, in any mnnncr, cnlled in question by Mr. 
Everett, not even when thoy hail produced the most profound sen- 
sation throughout the Uniou. Indeed, it would seem that he wub 
entirely ignorant of theBC dipUiiiiAtic manoeuvres and maehiua- 
tions, or that he deemed them nf too little moment to be made the 
subject of a communication. The first intimution received by the 
Goremmcnt, in regard to them, was derived from a private source, 
and through the agency, wo believCf of Mr. Calhoun. The next 
was through the culuuus of a Londou paper, containing a report 
of a conversation between Lords Brougham and Aberdeen, which 
occurred in the House of Lords on the 18th of Augost, 1843, and 
which, as the reader may not have the paper in his possession, we 
Tenlure to extract. It is in the following words: — 

"Teia*. — In the Ilouit* of l>»nU, on Friday, Uie iBIIi Aiiguft, Ix>rd 
Brougham iiitrc>ilu4:e<l thti suliject of Texu ami Texan slaver}- iu cJie folluvitig 
nanner : 

** Lord Brougham uid tliat, seeing his uoble frtetid at th« head of tlie 
Foreign D«partuieiit in hia place, he wuhed to obtain some information frum 
him relative to a Stale of great iulere<4t at the present time, naniely, Texaii. 
That country wan in a state of indepondenec, de facto, but ita indepentli-nce 
had never been acknowledged by Mexico, the State from which it van torn 
by the erenia of the reTolutioo. Uo wu awaro that ita independence bod 
been so far auktiowledged by thta country that vc bad h treaty with iL. 

"The impoitauee of Texu could not be underrated. It waa a country of 
the greatest oRpabtliriej), and was in extent fully as large nf* Fronee. It po»- 
B«»sed a Boil of the tinei^t and mo»t fertile rbamcter, and it wa« eapuble of 
producing nearly all tropical produce, ond iu climate wn« of a mnst healthy 
character. It had acceje ta the Gulf of Mexico, through the liver Miafti»> 
ai]>pi, with which it communicnted by means of the Red River The popu> 
lation of tKe country vroA iiaid to exco>ed 340,01)0, but he had hectt aasnred 
by a gentleman who c^he from that country, anil who wiui a uiL-mber of the 
same profession as himaelf, that the whole population, free and alavoa, wbita 
and colored, did not exceed 100,000; hat he woa grie'vcd to learn that not 
less than one f»mrth of the i»o[mUtioii, or iift.OOO perwir*, were in a state of 
•laTery. This point led him to the foundation of the queVJon which he 
wiiilied to put to his noble friend There was rery little or no xlave trad* 
earned on with Texaa from Africa, directly; but a large number of ilavea 
were conatantly being sent overland to that country. Altliongh the major 
part of the laiid in Tuxaa waa well adapted for white labor, and therefore for 
free cultivation, »til) the people of that country, by some ^traitge infatuation, 
or by «ome inordinate love of immediate gain, preferred Blare labor t^ free 
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labor. Ab nil acoo«« to tbo Afiican slave maHcet iras flhnt out to them. tfa«li 
market for ilnvM wiu the UDited States, Croni vhcoce they obtaiaed a larfc« 
■upply of negro elaTeit, The markets from whence they obtained tJiar capplj 
of sUvee were G«orgia, the Caroliaaa, ami VIrgiuia, which SUtee coiulauLly 
M>iit their BurjthiH ulnve p«i[iiilatiun, which wuul<] otherwise be a burden to 
tlicin, to the Texan mnrkot. No doubt it was tnie, aa haa been atatod, that 
they treflted their slavea tuIerHbly well, because they knew that it wasfor tlieir 
interest to rear tbem, as they had such a pro£table market for them in Tcxoa. 
Tliis made him irreaitttibly anxious for the abolition of slavery in Texas ; /m* 
if it vfre aboli»hed there, not only -jmild that country be ntltitaled by fret and 
irhUr Inbor, hut U vouIH put a 9fop to thf habit of brtnling fJavra for {he Trgvn 
viarkft. The eonaequrnca \coutd be, thai they vould toice thU preat gwttion in 
til* kUtory t^ the l/nitcvi Stales, for it mmt ultimateljf end in the abolition of 
dntrff in America. He Iherefort looked foruard most atutiouMly lo the aboliiion 
of a l arer g / in Teavu, a$ he wna convinced that it teovld tUOmately end in the ahi^ 
lition of ilavrry throughout the tehole of America. Ho know thut the Texaoa 
would do much, as reganled tlie abalitiun of gJavery, if Alexicu cuuld be 
Inducci] to rect^nize their in(h-[H>n<K'iir.<>. If, t]i«refore, by our good offiett!* 
wt ewild get tfte Mtx\<an Oovtrvwent to acknaeledge the inUependenet of 71mm, 
Ite would rutfffent a hope thai it might timtinate in the abolition of itavery m 
Ttza», and uUimatrly the vhole of the Southern Slated of Avtrrica. The abt>- 
litioD of atavery in Texu« iiiu»l put ati end to one of Oie iiioiit rxrcrablc Crimea 
(for he would not de~<^ignate il by the hotKPi-abfe nanw of troiBc) that cuuM 
disgrace a peopte, naniely. the rearing and breeding of slarcs, or the being 
engaged in the sale of our fuUow-crcaturca. Ug therefore hoped that hia 
uoble friend would have no difficulty in letting him know whether he could 
give any ii)furain1i(>n as to Ihe state of tl\o lu'gotialiotis oa this subject, or aa 
u> the nature of tlic iustmcuoDs that had been given to uur minirter in that 
country. If the pi-oductiou of such df>ciinicnta io tlie ftirniahhig such in- 
fortnalion won nut Miiiabte at tlie present moment, he wunhl not prew hia 
noble friend ; but be had no ihiubl thnt his nnblo frionJ c<iuhl confirm hia 
statooient, anr] he tnimted that the government would not lose any oppor- 
tunity of preesing tha subject whenever they could do so with a hop« of 
anecesa." 

" The Earl of Abci-deun, in reply, aoid that he could ataLe Uiat not only 
bad thi# country* acknowledgMl Die inde]>endonce of Texas, hut also that w* 
bad a treaty of cotwnerco and a treaty for the nboliliun of the slave trade 
with that i>ower. Ue did not believe tlint there waa any importation of 
ftlavcft into Texas by aeo, but it was true that there was a large importAtioa 
of slaves from the T'uitcd States into that country. Immediately ou the ne- 
gotiationa being entered on with Texas, the utmost ciidtuvors of this cotiotry 
were used to put an end to the war whii-h prevented the full and entire 
reef^itioQ of the independence of Texas by Mexico. Tlteir eudeavon hod 
met with T»ry great ditlicultic* ; and he was unable to say that there was Ott 
immediate prospect of obiaining the recognition of the indepoDdeiiM of 
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Texas on the part of MmIco ; \nii h was with grcut ploAsurc that he «■*» atd« 
t4i say that, pmbnbly, the first st4>p to Uii& had biiou obtained, namely: that 
an armistice had bet^n csUibll&hcd bclwccn tJie two powers; and b« hoped 
that IhLi would IcuJ to tlie ab»alut.c atikiiowledguient of tlio iiidep^iDdeDce of 
TcxsA by Mc'xii-'O. The arauAlico wiv* bu iuipnrlarit rt^p to obtain ; anJ ht 
Wid harditf tatf that evrry fffort on thr part of Her Majrsti/'a 6VwTnwfBi 
wntld l«ad to tAat rrntit which v>a$ contemplattd bt/ hi$ nobU /riiTid, Hf vn* 
ntre thai he neeii hardly ny that ho one was more atutiout than hiniafif to see 
thr abfdition of tlavery in Tfxat ; attd if he could not cotutnti to produce paprrtt 
or to ffife further informaiion, U did not aritrfrom indiffrrmc^, but from quite 
a eontrary reaaon. In the preaent ttate of the negotiaiioriK bftteeen the two 
eountriea in question, it would not contribute to the endthry had in vine if he then 
expreated any ojtinion a* to the stale of tho»r neyotiatioM ; but hi" could oMMure 
hi* noble friend that, by meant of uryiny the Hcgotiationa, om utU oj Ay every 
oUuT KMOM in their povper, Her Majrtty't miniaiTi teould pre** this matter. 

" Lord Itrongh&m observed that nothing could be more aatirfaetopy than 
tUt) etatenieot of hi« iiobi« friend, which would bo received with joy by uU 
who were fftrorablo to Uic object of the autJ-alaTcry sociotioa." 



These facts and circumstaDces, ibas brooghl to the notice of ihe 
Government, excited the profoundt-st interest, tiiuJ tlie Pre«ident 
iminediately directed thnt a despatch be prepared atid forwarded 
to Mr. Everett, with tnatructions to apply directly to Lord Aber- 
deen with the view of ohtainmf^ distinctly the intentions and pur- 
poses of the British Government in reference to the subject. Ac- 
cordingly, on the 28th of September, 1843, Mr. Upshur addressed 
to Mr, Everett twooommuuiuations, — the one public, the other con- 
fidentia' — in which the whole subject, in all its various aud momen- 
tous hoiiriiigs on tho peace, the eccority, and the prosperity of the 
United States, was ably and elaborately discussed. Few papers, iu 
tho auuals of our diplomacy, equal them iu clearness, vigor, profound 
reflection and far-reaching fores ightedness. Thd views tliey pre- 
sented, tho positions they assumed, the principles they advanced, 
were sustained, with irresistible force, by reason, justice and 
truth; and the Minister was authorized to avail himself of them in 
bringing the subject to the attention of Lord Aberdeen. Thia 
privilege, however, docs not appear to have been exercised. In 
giving an account of two subsequent interviews with the British 
Secretary, Mr. Everett docs not state that the substance of thesA 
papers was submitted to bim. He only mentions, incidentally. 
that, " iu the long interview," " I told him he must not besurpruied 
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ftt the interest taken iu the subject, in the United States, when b« 
remembered that Texae and the United Stntca were border coon- 
tries, and the necessary effect of the abolition in ?Vjws, on sfavery 
as ezixtinff in Uie Union." This gentle admoDition, founded on 
the " interest taken in the subject in the United States/* wasaa 
gently returned, on the part of the British Minister, by " an sUu- 
sion to the state of public uentiuient in England ; '" and ttic subject, 
so far as we learn from the correspondence, was dismissed. It doea 
not appear that the British Gorcrumeut was in possession of the 
views of ours on the subject, until after the execution of the Treaty 
of Annexalion, when tliey were couuuuDicatcd to its Minister at 
Washington by Mr. Calhoun. 

Bo this, however, as it may, the purpose and policy of the Brit- 
ish Cabinet could not be doubted; and the question was of too 
argent and important a nature to admit of delay. Even then, it 
was by no means certain, that Texas, repulsed by the folly — to say 
the least of it — of our Government, and driven by the pressing ne- 
cessities of her peculiar position, had not been seduced or eon- 
stralued to enter into some agreement or alliance which would for 
ever exclude her from the pale of our Federal Union. Urged by 
these considerations, Mr. Upshur, under the direction of the Presi- 
dent, addressed a note, dated October 16th, 1843, to the Texan 
Charge d'Affaires at Washington, inviting a renewal of negotiations, 
and informing him that, as soon as he (Mr. Van Zandt) oould pro* 
euro fullpowerafrom bis Government, the President would be ready 
to enter into a treaty of annexation. A copy of this comoiuni* 
cation was immediately forwarded by a sjwciul messenger; but 
after some delay, and to the great surprise both of the President 
and the Cliarge, the Executive of Texas declined to grunt the ne- 
cessary powers, — thus rejecting the proposition altogether. No rea- 
sons for this sudden change of piiliey were, we believe, assigned by 
the Executive ; and as it wos well known to all that the measure 
was warmly approved, almost unanimously, by the people of Teins, 
— rumors and suspicions of the darkest and most derogatory char- 
acter came to supply their place. Whether they had any just 
foundation in fact was left to conjecture. The mystery wa« subse- 
quently attempted to be explained, as being a mere trick of Sla/e,-^ 
a harmless indulgence of uational ^' coqttctryy If this be so, it 
must, at least] be admitted that such autics little comported with 
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the dignity of the sabjcct or the pressing importance of the occa- 
BiOD. The popular indignation, however, aoon pnt an end to Hueb 
maidenly flirtiitirtne, if we mu8t ho regard them, and a wieU'tinied 
intimatiau that a tri>aty would probably be signed, and submitted 
directly to the people for their ratifieation, drew forth the neces- 
aary powcrti Bumetime afterwards. lu the mean while the uegotia- 
tiouH, iufarmally, had madb aome progret», when, In the latter part 
of February, 1844, they were arrested by the sudden and tragical 
death of Mr. U|»4hur on board the Steamer Princeton. This melan- 
choly event, while it cast a deep gloimi over the country, led to the 
appointment of Mr. Calhoun, who, a few days thereafter, was nom- 
inated by the President, and by a unanimous vote of the Senate, 
invited to take charge of the Department of State. He reluc- 
tantly accepted the appointment (which he had two years before 
declined), and entered on the diachargc of its duties ubuut the last 
of March, 184-1. The negotiation was, of course, promptly re- 
newed, — full powers having been received for that purjiose by the 
Texan Charge d'ASairea, — and prosecuted with eo much vigor, that 
the Treaty of Annexation was, on the I2th of April following, 
duly prepared in duplicate and signed by the plenipotentiaricB of 
the respective Gorernmcuts. 

Thus fortified and secured against the ninehinatidns of foreign 
diplomacy, the friends of the measure indulged the confident hope 
that no sinister inflacnees, no narrow aims of faction, no schemea 
of personal ambition would be allowed to defeat ils ratification. 
In this, however, they were disappointed. They had not fully con 
sidered the politloal depravity of the times, — nor well weighed the 
elements of opposition which personal malignity and ambition, 
aided by the fiureest feelings of faction, cuuld riilly against it. The 
ever diRturbtng canvass for the Presidency was agitating and dis- 
tracting the country, — and the conventions of the two great parties, 
(we UM the terra only in deference to papular custom), — instituted 
at a then comparatively recent date, for the purpose of substitutiDg 
the will of partisans for that of the people in the Heleetion of a 
Chief Magistrate, — were to assemble in a few weeks. Their two 
most prominent candidatee, Mr, Tan Buren and Mr. Clay, perceiv- 
ing that the subject would necessarily embarrass their reapectivo 
adherents in the free States, after fiill and free consultation, it is 
believed, very naturally decided that it was better that Texas 
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sLould be lost to the country, at least for tlio present, than that 
the importaot contest pending between them should bo disturbed 
by any new issue. The Abolition party, whose vote waa ainccrcly 
doaired, and zonlonsly courted by both, nmeurred, of cuirse, luthia 
line of policy; nnd though impelled by difTerenl motives, broa^t 
to its support all the weapons that fanatic zeal, frenzied bigotry, 
and fienditih malice couM wield. Below these lu puaititin, as in the 
seale of intellecl and morals, were arniyed a few of the meaner 
sort — a mercenary band, whose personal hatred of the Secretary of 
State gave ready sanction to indiscriminatu opposition without tho 
least regard to principle or conBiHtency. One of the moat promt> 
nent of those elaimod that the measure properly belonged to his 
management, as he had fondly cherished it for many years, — watch- 
ing, doubtless, for a favorable opportunity of intri»dncing it as a 
lever to lift him into the highest offieial position. Another, e(]uaUy 
unscrupulous, declare^], in a letter published at the time, that the 
treaty must be defeated, on the ground that, if ratified by the 
senate, it would load to the election of tho Secretary, as President 
of the United States, — and thus disappoint the future expectations 
of himself and his friends. 

With sueh elements of opposition to encounter, itianot wonder- 
ful that the treaty was defeated. The defection of Mr. Van Buren 
and Mr. Clay was decisive of its fate. The Duke of Sully shrewdly 
obaerres that the first law of a French courtier is, to be of the 
same mind witli the sovereign. The remark applies not peculiarly 
to the French. The result of their raanifL'stoes was the immediate 
abandonment of the measure by a large purtion of their respeclive 
frionJs, hitherto its steady and ardent supporters. But they also 
made a false reckouing in mistaking the voice of their partisans for 
the voice of the people. The blow they directed at the mcnsuro, 
recoiled with fearful clFeut on thcmsclvea. Tho indignation of the 
country was roused to the highest pitch. Mr. Van ISuron and Jlr. 
Clay fell prustrate huP>re it — tho Abolition party exhausted its 
rage in impotent denunciations — the lower elements of opposition, 
bafBed in their malice, shrunk growling into their hiding-places, — 
the Senate, appalted at the consequences of its own conduct, was 
ooiupelled to retrace its steps at the ensuing session, — and before ho 
left the department, Mr. Calhoun had the grntilieation of inviting 
Texas to take her place amongst the States of the Union. — Editor. ] 
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REPORT 
Of the Secretary of State. 

Detartuejit of State, WAaniMOTON, J>«e. id^ 1844. 

Sir : — ^In obedience to your iDBtructions, I have the honor, 
herewitl), to transmit copies of a conespondenco with the Gov- 
ernment of Mexico and Tuxns, growing out of the proposed 
annexation of the latter to the United States ; and also of 
the correspondence with the Texaa authorities in relation 
to the disarming of a body of Teian forces under the com- 
mand of Major Snively, by a detachment of United States 
troops commanded by Cajtt. Cooke, and the forcible entry, 
and taking away from the custom- house on Red River of sun- 
dry goods and merchandise, by certain citizens of the United 
States. 

By a note recently received from the Hon. C. H. Ray- 
mond, acting Chargd d' Affaires of the Republic of Texas, I 
am informed that the evidence referi-ed to in my note to Mr. 
Van Zandt, of the 14th of August last, has not yet been re- 
ceived by him. 

AU wliick is respectfijUy submitted. 

J. G. Calhoun. 

To til* PuaoiiNT tit tlw tTnltod But«a. 
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A TREATY OF ANNEXATION, 

Concluded between the United Stat^ of America 
and the Republic of Texas, at Washington, the 
12th day of April, 1844. Commiinicatetl to the 
Senate by the President of the United States, 
April 22, 1844. 

The people of Texas bftviDg, at tho time of adopting their 
Constitution, expressed, by an almost unanimous vote, their 
desire to he incorporated into the Union uf the United 
States, and 1>ein|;<; still desirous of the same with equal una- 
nimity, in order to provide more effectually for their security 
and prosperity ; and tlie United States, actuated solely by 
the desire to add to their own security and ))ro8perity, and 
to meet the wishes of the Goviirnment and people of Texas, 
have determiaed to uccompliKli, by treaty, objects so impor- 
tant to their mutuid and permaueut welfare. 

For that purpose, the President of the United States 
has given full powers lo John C. Calhoun, Secretary of State 
of the said United States, and the President of the RepubUc 
of Texas has appointed, with like powers, Isaac Van Zandt 
and J. Pinekney Henderson, citizens of tho said Republic ; 
and the said plenipotentiaries, after exchanging their full 
powers, have agreed on and concluded the following articles : — 



AuxiULK I. 

The Republic of Texas, acting in conformity with the 
wishes of the people and every department of its Govern- 
ment, cedes to the United States all its territories, to be 
held by them in full property and sovereignty, and to bo an- 
nexed to the Bftid United States as one of their territories, 
subject to the same constitutional provisions with their other 
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ferritorics. This cession includes all public lots and Hquarcs, 
vacant lands, mines, minerals, salt lakes and springSj public 
edifices, fortifications, barracks, ports and harborSj navy and 
navy yards, docks, magazines, arms, armaments, and accou- 
trements, archives and public documents, public funds, debts, 
taxes and dues unpaid at the time of the exchange of the rat- 
ifications of this treaty. 

Article II. 

The citizens of Texas shall be incorporated into the 
UnioD of the United States, maintained and protected in the 
free enjoyment of their liberty and property, aud admitted, 
a» soon as may be consistent with the principles of tlie Fed- 
eral Constitution, to the enjoyment of all the rights, privi- 
leges, and immunities, of citizens of the United Statea 

Article III. 

All titles and cliiims to real estate, which are valid un- 
der the laws of Texas, shall be lield to be so by the United 
States ; and measures shall bo adopted for the speedy adju- 
dication of all unsettled claims to land, aud patents shall b« 
granted to those found to be valid. 



Article IV. 

The public lands hereby ceded shall be subject to the 
laws regulating the public lands in the other Territories of 
the United States, as far as they may bo applicable ; sub- 
ject, however, to such alterations and changes as Congress 
may from time to time think projHjr to make. It is un- 
derstood between the parties, that if, in consequence of the 
mode iu which lands have been surveyed in Texas, or from 
previous gprnts or locations, the sixtoenth section cannot be 
applied to the purpose of education, Congress shall make 
equal provision by grant of land elsewhere. And it is also 
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further understood, that, hereafter, the books, papers, and 
documents of the General Land Office of Texas shall be de- 
posited and kept at such place in Texas as the Congress of 
the United States shall direct. 

Article V. 

The United States assume and agree to pay the publio 
debts anil liiibilitiea of Texas, however createil, fur which the 
faith or credit of her Govoniment nmy l>e bound at the time 
of the exchange of tlie ratHicatious of this treaty ; which 
debts and liabilities are estimated not to exceed, on the whole, 
ten millions of dollars, to be ascertained and paid in the 
manner horcinafter fltated. 

The payment of the gum of three hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars shall be made at the Treasury of the United 
States, within ninety days after the exchange of the raliiica- 
tionfi of this treaty, as follows : Two hundred and iifty thou- 
sand dollars to Frederick Dawson, of Baltimore, or his exe- 
cutors, on the delivery of that amount of ten per cent, bonds 
of Texas ; one hundred thousand dollars, if so much be ro* 
quired; in tlie redemption of tho exchequer bills which may 
be iu circulation at tlie time of the exchange of the ratilica- 
tious oi" tliis treaty. For the ]iaymeat of the remainder of 
tho debts and liabilities of Texas, which, together with the 
amount already speciiied, shall not exceed ten millions of dol- 
lars, the public luudHlieruin cetled, and the net revenue from 
the same, are hereby pledged. 



Article VI. 

In onler to ascertain the full amount of the debts and 
liabilities herein assumed, and the legality and validity 
thereof, four commissioners shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, by and with the advice and con- 
aenl of the Senate, who shall meet at Washin^on, Texas, 
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within the period of six months after the exchange of the rat- 
iiicatiuns of tliis treaty, and nuty continue in session not ex- 
ceedingtwelve months, unlcBs the Congrcasof the United States 
should i>rolong the time. They shall take an oath for the faith- 
ful discharge of their duties, and that they are not directly or 
indirectly iuterestcd in said claims at the time, and will not 
be during their continuance in office ; and the said oath shall 
be recorded with their iproceedings. lu case of the death, 
sickness, or resignation of any of the comiuiasiuners, his or 
their place or places may be supplied by the appointment as 
aforesaid, or by the President of the United States during 
the recess of the Senate. They, or a majority of them, sliall 
be authorized, under such regulations as the Congress of the 
United States may prescribe, to hear, examine, and decide 
on nil quostions touching the legality and validity of said 
claims, and shall, when a claim is allowed, issue a certificate 
to the claimant, stating the amount, distinguishing principal 
from interest. The certilieatea bo issued Bhull be numbered, 
and entry made of the number, the name of the person to 
whom issued, and the amount, in a book to be kept for that 
purpose. They shall transmit the reconls of their proceed- 
ings and the book in which the certificates are entered, with 
the vor.chers and documents produced before them, relative 
to the claims allowed or rejected, to the Treasmy Depart- 
ment of the United States, to be deposited therein ; and the 
Secretar)' of the Treasury shall, as soon a* practicable after 
the receipt of the same, ascertain the aggregate amount of 
the debts and liabilities allowed ; and if the same, when 
added to the amount to be paid to Frederick Dawson and 
the sum which may be paid in the redemption of the exche- 
quer bills, shall not exceed the estimated sum of ten millionii 
of dollar?, he shall, on the presentation of a certificate of the 
commissioners, issue, at the option of the holder, a new certi- 
ficate for the amount, distinguishing principal from iuterest, 
and payable to him or order, out of the net proceeds of the 
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pnblic lands hereby ceded, or stock of the United States, foi 
the aiuoUQt allowed, iucludiag jirmeipal and interest, and 
bearing an interest of three per cent, per annum, from the date 
thereof; which stock, in addition to being made payable out 
of the net proceeds of the public lands hcreb)- ceded, shall aUo 
be receivable in payment for the same. In case the amount 
of the debts and liabilities allowed, with the suras aforesaid 
to be paid to Frederick Dawsou, and which may be paid in 
the redemption of the exchequer bills, shall exceed the said 
sura of ten millions of dollars, the said Secretary, before issu- 
ing a new certificate, or stock, as the case maybe, shall make 
in each case such proportionable and ratable reduction on its 
amount as to reduce the aggregate to the said sima of ten 
millions of dollar?, and he shall have power to make all need- 
ful rules and regulations necessary to curry into etfect the 
powers hereby vested in him. 

A nil CLE VIT. 

Until further provision shall be made, tlic laws of Texas, 
as now existing, shall remain iu force, and all executive and 
judicial officers of Texas, except the President, Vice-Presi- 
dent, and heads of dopartmontR, shall rotaiu their oflSces, 
with at. power and authority appertaining thereto, and the 
courts of justice shall remain iu all respects as now established 
and organized. 



AUTIOLB VIII. 

Immediately after the exchange of the rutitications of 
this treaty, the President of the United States, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, shall appoint a com- 
missioner, who shall proceed to Texas and receive the trans- 
fer of the territory thereof, and all the archives and public 
property, and other things herein conveye<l, in the name of 
the United States. He shall exercise all executive authority 
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in said territory necessary to the proper execution of the 
laws, until otlierwiee provided. 

Article IX. 

The present treaty ehall be mtificd by tho contracting 
partiea, and the nitificatiuiis exchanged at the city of Wash- 
ington, in six months from the date heieof, or sooner if pos- 
sible. 

In witness wliereof, we, the undersigned, plenipoten- 
tiaries of the United States of America and of the Republic 
of Texas, have signed, by virtue of our powers, the present 
treaty of annexation, and have hereunto olfixcd our seals re- 
spectively. 

Done at Washington, the twelfth day of April, eighteen 
hundred and forty-four. 

J. C. Calhodn, [Seal] 

IsAAO Van Zandt, [Seal.] 

J. PiNCKKEt Henderson, [Seal.] 



Messrs. Van Zandt and Henderson to Mr. Calhoun. 
LEOATtoN OF Texas, Washisotos Cttt, April lOrA, 1844. 

The undersigned, &c., m reply to the inquiries of Mr. 
Calhoun, Secretaiy of State of tho United States, have the 
honor to submit the following : — 

In 1836, after the declaration of tho independence of 
Texas, in pursuance of tlio orders of the Convention and the 
expression of thr popular will, the President ad interivij by 
his proclamation, ordered an election to be held throughout 
the Republic, for the ratification or rejection of the Constitu- 
tion which had been adopted by the Convention, and for the 
exjircssion by the people of their wishes in regard to the an- 
nexation of Texas to the United States. The result was, 
that, upon a full poll, but ninety-three votes were ^ven 
against the annexation. 
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Following up this declared wish of the people, the fiist 
Congress that assembled thereafter })a8sed an act empower- 
ing the President to appoint a minister to present the ques- 
tion to the Government of the United Stales. The proposi- 
tion having been declined, it was deemed prudent, in order 
to facilitate ncgotiatione with other countries, not to press 
the question of annexation further, and therefore it was with- 
drawn. 

Subse<iucutly, in 1842, instructions were given forthe in- 
formal renewal of the negotiations, which, not having been 
met by reciprocal action on the part of the United States, 
were, in August last, again withdrawn, and the attention of 
the Government of Texas directed to the objects calculated, 
in its opinion, to secure its safety and advance its prosperity, 
for the attainment of which reasonable assurances had been 
received. Afterwards, on the 16th of October last, the pro- 
position for the formation of a treaty of annexation was made 
by this Government, through the late Secretary of State, Mr, 
Upshur, to the Government of Texas. At that time, no ar- 
rangement having been concluded inconsistent with Buch a 
stejt, and the Congress having expressed their approbation of 
the measure, and every expression of public sentiment fully 
indicating that the peoide of Texas were yet desirous to con- 
summate a measure believed to be promotive of tlie mutual 
welfare of both countries, and without which, fntm motives 
of piiUcy or necessity, they might be compelled to adopt 
measures which, it is to be feared, would engender a feeling 
of unfriendly rivalship, productive of discord and strife, and 
dangerous to their mutual peace and quiet, the President of 
Texas detenuined to accede to the proposition, and accord- 
ingly empowered the imdersigoed to adjust the terms of the 
treaty just conclude^l. 

The undersigned have the most abiding confidence, that, 
should the annexation be consummated, the same will re- 
seive the hearty and full concurrence of the people of Texaa 
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And believing that the fate of this treaty, be the decision 
whatever it may, will for ever decide the question of annexa- 
tion, — a question the continued agitation of which has pre- 
vented their Goverument from pursuing rigorously any other 
poUcy, — they feel the highest gratification that this opportu- 
nity has thus been offered. They will not anticipate nor spe- 
culate upon the cousequeuces of a rejection. Satisfied, how- 
ever, that the language, institutions, and locality of the two 
countries have fitted theiu fur hoconiing menihera of the same 
great political family, or fated them to a conflict of interest, 
which may result in evil consequences, they tnist that it 
may be so determined as to secure the blessings of liberty to 
both, and promote the happiness of mankind. 

Upon the subject of the public lands, the undersigned 
submit a summary statement, made from a late report of the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office to the President of 
Texas. 

• ACTffc 

He estimates the aggregite at 203,520,000 

Lands appropriated 67,408,673 

Remaimler unappropriated, , , . . . 136,111,327 

In a report of a committee of the House of Representa- 
tives of the Congress of Texas, made to that body on tho 
12th of January, 1841, the debt and liabilities of the Repub- 
lic are stated to be as follows : — 



Funded debt, bonring 10 per cent int«re9t, 
Bonds sold &nd pledged, bearing lO per cent interest . 
Treasury notes without interest, .... 

Debts o( various descriptions, sny audited draib itnd 
other claims witlioul iutereut, .... 



$1,650,000 
1,350,000 
3,000,000 

1,000,000 
$7,000,000 



This report includes the interest then accrued, and a num- 
berof unaudited claims, supposed to be valid, which were not 
computed in the report of the Secretary of the Treasury to 
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tho Kime Congress, which report shows the public debt at 
leas thon five millions of dollars. 

Since the date above referred to, no further general esti- 
mate has been made at the Treasury Department. It is 
known, however, tliat the revenuca of the Govermnent have 
nearly equalled its expenditures ; so that the debt has not 
been materially increased, except from the interest which has 
since accrued. 

The undersigned avail themselves of this occasion to 
offer to Mr. Calhoun assurances of tbcir distinguished consid- 
eration, 

Isaac Van Zandt. 

J. FiNCENET HeNDERBOK. 
Hon. Joifjc C. Calbodk, Secrotftiy of State. 



Mr. Pakenham to Mr. Upekur. 

WABonraTOX. February 26(A, 1S44. 

Sir : — In compliance with your request to that effect, I 
have the honor herewith to transmit to you a copy of tho de- 
spatch froiu Her Maje&ty'a Principal Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, which I had the honor to read to you on Sat- 
urday last. 

I have the honor to be, with high consideration, your 
obedient servant, 

R. Pakenhav. 

Hoa. A. P. Upbhur 

FoREiQir OmcE, Df^mher 26(A, IMS. 

Sir : — As much agitation appears to have prevailed of late 
in the United States relative to the designs which Great 
Britain is supposed to entertain with regaM to the Repub- 
lic of TcxaSj Her Slajeaty's Government deem it expedient 
to take measures for stopping at once the misrepresentations 
which have been circulated, and the errors into w^hich the 
Government of the United States seems to havefaUen ou the 
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Butjecfc of tLe policy of Great Britain witb respect to Texas. 
That policy is clear aad simple, aad may bo stated in a few 
words. 

Great Britain has recognized the independence of Texas, 
and, having done so, she is desirons of seeing that indepen- 
dence finally and formally estabUsheil, and generally recog- 
nized, especially by Mexico. But this desire does not arise 
from any motive of ambition or of self-interest, beyond that 
interest, at least, which attaches to the general extension of 
our commercial dealings with other countries. 

We are conWnced that the recognition of Texas by 
Mexico must conduce to the benefit of both these countries, 
and, as we take an interest in the well-being of both, and in 
their steady advance in power and wealtli, we have put our- 
selves forward in pressing the Government of Mexico to ac- 
knowledge Texas as independent. But in thus acting wo 
hare no occult design, either with reference to any peculiar 
influence which we might seek to establish in Mexico or in 
Texas, or even with reference to the slavery which now ex- 
ists, and whicia we desire to see aboliwhcd in Texas. 

With roj^artl to the latter point, it must be and is well 
known, both to the United States and to the whole world ; 
tliat Great Britain desires, and is constantly exerting her- 
self to procure, the general abohtion of slavery throughout 
the world. But the means which she lias adopted, and will 
continue to adopt, for this humane and virtuous purpose, are 
open and undisguised. She will do nothing secretly or un- 
derhand. She desires that her motives may be generally 
understood, and her acts seen by all. 

With regard to Texas, we avow that we wish to see sla- 
very abolished there, as elsewhere ; and we should rejoice if 
the recognition of that country by the Mexican Government 
should be accompanied by an engagement on the part of 
Texas to abolish slavery eventually, and under proper condi- 
tions throughout the Kcpublic. But although we earnestly 
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desire and feel it to be our duty to promote 8uch a consuming 
tioM, we shall not interfere unduly, or witli an improper as- 
BiUTJption of authority, with either party, ia order to insure 
the Hdoptioii of such a course. We shall coudboI, hut wo 
fihftU Dot seek to compel, or unduly control, cither party. So 
far aa Great Britain ia concerned, provided other States act 
with equal forbearance, those Governments will 1m3 fully at 
liberty to make their own unfettered arrangements with each 
other, botli in regard to the abolition of slavery and to all 
other points. 

Great Britain, moreover, does not desire to establish in 
Texas, whether partially dependent on Mexico, or entirely 
independent (which latter alternative we consider in every 
respect preferable), any dominant influence. She only de- 
sires to sliare her influence equiilly with all other nations. 
Herolijects are purely commercial ; and she has no thouglit 
or intention of seeking to act directly or indirectly, in a polit- 
ical sense, on tlie United States through Texas. 

The British Government, as the United States well know, 
have never sought in any way to stir up disaffection or ex- 
citement of any kind in the slavehnlJing States of the 
Amcriciin Union. Much as wo shtuild wish to see those 
States placed on the firm and solid footing which wc con- 
scientiously believe is to be attained by general freedom alone, 
we have never in our treatment of theiu made any difference 
between the ehiveholdiug and the free States of the Union. 
All are, in our eyes, entitled, as component members of the 
Union to equid political respect, favor, and forbearance, on 
our part. To that wise and just policy we shall continue to 
adhere ; and the Governments of the alaveholding States 
may be assured that, although we shall not desist from those 
open and honest efforts which we have consttintly made for 
procuring the abolition of slavery throughout the world, we 
Bhall neither openly nor secretly resort to any measures which 
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can tend to disturb their internal tranf|nmity, or thereby to 
affect tho prusjterity oi' the AmcriL'au Uuiun. 

You will cummunicate this despatch to the United States 
Secretary of State, and, if he should desire it, you will leave 
a copy of it with him. I am, &c., 

Abeqdeen. 
Right Hod. Riohaed Pjleexhah, Ac. 



Mr. Calhoun to Mr. Pakenham, 

DtTkvmnn op State, Wmbingtox, Aprti 18(A. 1844. 

The undersigned, Secretary of State of the United States, 
lias laid before the President the note of the Right Honorable 
Mr. Pakenhanij envoy extraordinary and minister plenipoten- 
tiary of Her Britannic Majesty, addressed to this department 
on the 26th of February last, togethor with the accompanying 
copy of a despatch of Her Majesty's Principal Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs to Mr. Pakenhiim. In rejily, the 
undersigned is directed by the President to inform the Kight 
Honorable Mr. Pakenham, that,while he regards with pleasure 
the disavowal of Lord Aberdeen of any intcniiim on the part 
of Her Majesty's Government " to resort to any measures, 
either openly or secretly, which can tend to disturb the in- 
ternal trnnfiuillity of the sliivcholiling States, and thereby 
affect the tnmquillity of this Union," ho at the same time 
regards with deep concern the avowal, for the first time mado 
to this Governmentj "that Great Britain desires and is con- 
stantly exerting herself to procure the general abolition of 
slavery throughout the world." 

So long as Great Britain confined her policy to the abo- 
lition of slaveiy in her own possessions and colonies, no other 
country had a right to complain. It belonged to her exclu- 
sively to determine, according to her own views of policy, 
whether it should be done or not. But when she goes be- 
yond, and avows it as her settled policy, and the object of her 
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constant exertions, to abolish it tlirongbont the world, she 
makes it the duly of all other countries, whose safety oc 
prosperity may be endangered by her policy, to adopt such 
meneures as they may deem necessary for tlieir protection. 

It is with still deeper concern the President regards the 
avowal of Lord Aberdeen of the desire of Great Britain to set 
slavery abohslied in Texas, and, as he infers, is endeavoring, 
through her diplomacy, to accorai>lifih it, by making the abo- 
lition of slavery one of the conditions on which Mexico should 
acknowledge her independence. It has confirmed his pre- 
vious impressions as to the policy of Great Britain in refer- 
ence to Texas, and made it his duty to examine with much 
care and solicitude what would be its effects on the prosperity 
and safety of the United States, should she succeed in her 
endeavors. Tlie investigation has resulted in the settled 
conviction that it would be difficult for Texas, in her actual 
condition, to resist what she desires, without supposing the 
influence and exertions of Great Britain would be extended 
beyond the limits assigned by Lord Aberdeen ; and this, if 
Texas could not resist the consummation of the object of her 
desire, would endanger both the safety and prosperity of the 
Union. Under this conviction, it is felt to be the imperious 
duty of the Federal Government, the common representative 
and protector of the States of the Union, to adopt, in self- 
defence, the most ctlectuaL measures to defeat it. 

This is not the proper occasion to state at large the 
grounds of tliis conWction. It is sufficient to say, that the 
consummation of the avowed object of her wishes in reference 
to Texas would be followed by hostile feelings and rela- 
tions between that country and the United States, which 
oould not fail to place her under the influence and control 
of Great Britain. This, from the geographical j)osition of 
Texas, would expose the weakest and most vulnerable por^ 
tion of our frontier to inroads, and place iu the power of 
Qr^t Britain the most efficient means of effecting in the 
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Deighboring States of this Uuion what she avuws to be her 
desire to do in all countries where slavery exists. To hazard 
consequences which would be so dangei-ous to the prosperity 
and safety of this Union, without resorting to the mast effec- 
tive measures to prevent them, would be, on the part nf the 
Federal Government, an abandonment of the most solemn 
obligatinn imposed by the guarantee which the States, in 
adopting the Couslitutiou, entered into to protect each other 
against wliatevcr niight endanger their safety, whether from 
without or within. Acting in obedience to this obligation, 
on which our federal system of Government rests, the Presi- 
dent directs me to inform you that a treaty has been con- 
cluded between the UniJ^ States and Texas, for the an- 
nexation of the latter to the former as a part of its territory, 
which will be submitted without delay to the Senate, for its 
approval. This step has been taken as the most effectual, 
if not the only means of guarding against the threatened 
danger, and securing their ]>ermauent peace and welfare. 

It is well known that Texas has long desired to be an- 
nexed to this Union ; that her people, at the time of the 
adoption of her Constitution, expressed, by an almost unani- 
mous vote,hcr desire to that effect : and that she has never 
ceased to desire it, as the most certain means of promoting 
her safety and prosperity. The United States have herett>- 
fore declined to meet her wishes ; but tlio time has now ar- 
rived when they can no longer refuse, consistently with their 
own security and peace, and the sacretl obligation imposed 
by their constitutional compact for mutuiU defence and pro- 
tection. Kor are they any way responsible for the circum- 
stances which have imposed this obligation on tliem. They 
had no agency in bringing about the state of things which haa 
terminated in the separation of Texas from Mexico. It was 
the Spauish Government and Mexico herself which invited 
and offered high inducements to our citizens to colonize Texas. 
This, from the diversity of character, habits, religion, and 
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political Opinions, necessarily led to the separation, without 
the interference of the United States In any manner what- 
ever. It is true the United States, at an early period, re- 
cognized tlio independence of Texas ; but, in doing so, it is 
well known they but acted in confurnnty with an estabUshed 
principle to recognize the GoTernment de facto. They had 
previously acted on the same principle in reference to Mexico 
herself, and the other Governments which have risen on the 
former dominions of S{>aia on this conliDent. 

They are equally without responsibility for that state 
of things, already adverted to as the immediate cause of im- 
posing on thorn, in self-defence, the obligation of adopting 
the measure they have. They remained passive so long us 
the policy on I lie jwirt of Great Britain, which liaa led to its 
adoption, had no immediate bearing; on their peace and safety. 
While they conceded to Great Britain the right of adopting 
whatever policy she might deem best, in reference to the 
African race, within her own possessions, they on their part 
claim the same right for themselves. The policy she has 
adopted in reference to the portion of that nice in her domin- 
ions may be hiiiuane and wise ; but it docs not follow, if it 
prove so with her, that it would be so in reference to the 
United States and other countries, whose situation differs 
from hers. But, whether it would be or not, it btdongs to 
each to judge and determine for itself. With us it is a 
question to be decided, not by the Federal Government, but 
by each member of this Union, for itself, according to its 
own views of its domestic policy, and without any right on 
the part of the Federal Government to interfere in any man- 
ner whatever. Its rights and duties are limited to protect- 
ing, under the guarantees of the Constitution, each member 
of this Union, in whatever policy it may adoi)t in reference 
to the portion within its resftective limits. A large number 
of the States has decided, that it is neither wise nor humane 
to chaugc the relatiuu which has existed, from their first set- 
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tlement, between the two races ; while others, where the 
African is less numerous, have adopted the opposite jwHcy. 

It belongs not to the (Jovemment to question whether 
the former have decided wisely or not ; and if it did, the 
nndersigtu'd would not regard this as the proper occasion tc 
discuss the subject. He does not, however, deem it irre- 
levant to state that, if the experience of more than half 
a century is to decide, it would be neither humuno nor 
wise in them to change their policy. The census and 
other authentic documents show that, in all instances in 
which the States have changed the former relation between 
the two races, the condition of the African, instead of being 
improved, has become worse. They have been invariably 
snnlc into vice and pauperism, accompanied by the Ixjdily 
and mental inflictioua incident thereto — deafness, blindness, 
insanity, and idiocy — to a degree wiiliout example ; while, 
in all other States which have retained the ancient relation 
between them, they have improved greatly in every respect 
— in number, comfort, intelligeace, and morals — as the fal- 
lowing facts, taken from such sources, will servo to illustrate : 

The number of deaf and dumb, blind, idiots, and insane, 
of the negroes in the States that have changed the ancient 
relation between the races, is one out of every ninety-six ; 
while in the States adhering to it, it is one out of every six 
hundred and seventy-two* — that is, seven to one in favor of 
tho latter, as compared with the former. 

The number of whites, deaf and dumb, blind, idiots, and 
insane, in the States that have changed tho relation, is one 
in every five hundred and sixty-one ; being nearly six to one 
against the froo blacks in the same States. 

The nimiber of negroes who are deaf and dumb, blind, 
idiots, and insane, paupers, and in prison in the States that 
have changed f is one out of every six ; and in the States 
that have not, one out of every one hundred and lifty-four ; 

TOU T.— 22 
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or twenty-two to one against the fonner, as compared with 
the Utter. 

Taking the twc extremes of North and Sooth — in the 
State of Maine, the number of negroes returned as deaf and 
dumb, blind, innane, and iilints, by the census uf 1840, is 
one out of every twelve ; ami in Florida, by the same re- 
turns, is one out of every eleven hnndred and five ; or ninety- 
two to one in favor of the slaves of Florida, as ooiu}>ared with 
the free blacks of Maine. 

lu udditiun, it deserves to be remarked, that in Massocha- 
setts, where the change in the ancient relation of the two racee 
was first made (now niore than sixty years since), where the 
greatest zeiil has been exhibited in their behiUf, and where their 
number is cuuipumtivcly few (but little more than 8,000 in 
a po|julation of upwards of 730,000), the condition of the 
Afncau is amongst the most wretched. By the latest au- 
thentic accounts, Jhere was one out of every twenty-one of 
the black population in jails or houses of correction ; and 
one out of every tliirteen wag either deaf and dumb, blind, 
idiot, insane, or iu prison. On the other hand, the census 
and other uulhentic sources of information establish the fact 
that the condition of the African nice throughout all the 
States, where the ancient relation between the two has been 
retained, enjnys a degree of health and comfort which may 
well compare with that of the laboring pojiulation of any 
country in Christendom ; and it may bo added, that in no 
other condition, or in any other ago or country, has the ne- 
gro race ever attained so high an elevation in morals, intelli- 
gence, or civilization. 

If such Ih3 the wretched condition of the race in their 
changed relation, where their number is comparatively few, 
and where si:) much interest is manifested for their improve- 
ment, what would it be in those Slates where the two races 
are nearly e(^uid iu numbers, and where, in consequence, 
kWould necessarily spring up mutual fear, jealousy, and ha- 
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tred, between them ? It may, in truth, be assumed as a 
maxim, that two racea differing so greatly and in so many 
respects, cannot possibly exist together in the same country, 
where their numbers are nearly equal, without the one be- 
ing subjected to the other. Experience has proved that the 
existing relation, in which the one is subjected to the other, 
in the slavcholding States, is consistent with the peace and 
safety of both, with great improvement to the inferior ; while 
the same experience proves that the relation which it is the 
desire and object of Great Britain to substitute in its stead in 
this and all other countries, under the plausible name of the 
aliolitioD of slavery, would (if it did not destroy the inferior by 
conflicts, to which it would lead) reduce it to the extremes 
of vice and wrctcheduesa. In this view of the subject it may 
be asserted, that what is called slavery is in reality a poUti- 
cal institution, essential to the pence, safety, and prosperity 
of those States of the Union in which it exists. Without, 
then, controverting the wisdom and humanity of the policy 
of Great Britain, so far as her own possessions are concerned, 
it may be safely afldrmed, without reference to the means 
by which it would be affected, that, could she succeed in ac- 
complishing, in the United States, what she avows to be ner 
desire and the object of her constant exertions to effect 
throughout the world, so far from being wise or humane, she 
would involve in the greatest calamity the whole country, 
and especially the race which it is the avowed object of her 
exertions to benefit. 

The uiidorsigned avails himself of this occasion to renew 
to the Kight Hunorable Mr. Pakenham the assurance of his 
distinguinhed consideration. 

J. C. Calhoun. 
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Mr. Pakenham to Mr. Calhoun. 

WjunzNOTOK, April I9tk, 1844. 

The imdersigoed, Her Britanuic Majesty's envoy extra- 
ordinaiy and minister plenipotentiaryj bas liad tlie honor to 
receive the note which the Uonorahle Mr. Calhoun, Secretary 
of Slate of the United States, waa pleased yesterday to ad- 
dress to him, containing observations on a despatch from 
Her Majesty's Princii>al Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs to the undersigned, of which the undersigned had 
the honor, at the request of the late Secretary of State, Mr. 
Upshur, to furnish a copy, for the more complete information 
of the Govei'nmeut of the United States. 

Mr. Calhoun at the same time announces to the under- 
signed, hy direction of the President, that a treaty has been 
concluded hctwocn the United States and Texas, for the an- 
nexation of Texas to this couiitrj' as a part of its territory, 
which treaty will be submitted without delay to the Senate, 
for its approval 

Mr. Calhoun further takes occasion to enter into expla^ 
nations as to the motives which have induced the Govern- 
ment of the United States to adopt their present j>olicy with 
regard to Texas ; and he concludes by presenting certain re- 
marks, founded on statistical infurmatiun, in defence of the 
institution of slavei^ as now established in a portion of this 
Bepublic, and in proof of the necessity of taking measui'es 
for its presen'ation. 

It is not the purjiose of the undersigned in the present 
cominunicatioa to enter into discussion with Mr. Calhoun 
respecting the project thus formally announced on the part 
of the Government of the United States to annex Texas to 
the American Union ; that duty will, if thought necessary, 
be fulfilled by higher authority. SiUl less is the under- 
signed disposed to trespass on Mr. Calhoun's attention by 
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offering any remarks upon the subject of slavery, as expound- 
ed in Mr. Cnlbouii'e note. That note will be transmitted to 
Her Majesty's Government by the earliest opportunity ; and 
with this intimation the undersigned would, for the present, 
content himself, were it not for the painful impression creat- 
ed on his mind by observing that the Government of the 
United States, so far from appreciating at their just value 
the explanations furnished by Her Majesty's Governnient in 
a spirit of frankness and good faith well calculated to altay 
whatever anxiety this Government might have previously felt 
on the particular points to which those explanations have 
reference, appear to liave found arguments in that communi- 
cation in favor of the contemplated annexation of Texas — 
thus, as it were, assigning to the British Qovemraent some 
share in tlio responsibility of a transaction which can hardly 
fail to be viewed in many quarters with the most serious 
objection. 

All such responsibility the undersigned begs leave, in the 
name of Her Majesty's Government, at once and most posi- 
tively to disclaim. Whatever may be the consequences of 
that transaction, the British Government will look forward 
without auxietyto the judgment which will thereon be passed 
by the civilized world, in as far as shall apply to any pro- 
vocation furnished by England for the adoption of such a 
measure, 

With the political independence of Texas not only has 
Great Britain disavowed all inteation to interfere, but it is a 
well-known fact that her most jealous exertions have been 
directed towards the completion of that independence, by ob- 
taining its acknowledgment at the hands of the only Fowei 
by which it was seriously disputed. 

Great Britain has also formally disclaimed the desire to 
establish in Texas any dominant influence ; and, with re- 
spect to slavery, she is not conscious of having acted in a 
sense to cause just alarm to the United States. 
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From the avowed deaire of Great Britain to see slavoiy 
abolished in Texas, it is inferred by the Government of the 
United States that England is endeavoring, tlirough her di- 
jilomacy, to make the abolition of slavery a condition to the 
acknowledgment of the independence of Texas by Mexico. 
If Mr. Calhoun will havo the goodness to refer onco more to 
the copy of Lord Aberdeen's despatch, which lies before him, 
be will find the following exposition of the intentions of 
Great Britain ou this point, which the undersigned flattered 
himself would have been sufficient to forbid any such infer- 
ence : " With regai'd to Texas, we avow that we wish to 
Bcc slavery abolished there, as elsewhere ; and we should re- 
joice if the recognition of that countr)' by the Mexican Gov- 
ernment should be accompanied by an engagement on the 
I>art of Texas to abolish slavery eventually, and under prope- 
conditions throughout the Hepublic. But, although we 
earnestly desire and feel it to be our duly to promote such a 
conBummation, we shall not interfere unduly, or with an im- 
proper assumptiou of authority, with either party " (either 
Mexico or Texas), "in order to insure the adoption of such 
A course. We shall counsel, but we shall not seek to com- 
pel or unduly control either party. So far as Great Britain 
is concerned, provided other States act wth eijual forbear- 
ance, those Governments will be fully at liberty to make 
their own unfettered arrangements with each other, both in 
reganl to the abolition of slavery and to all other points." 

The undersigned takes advantage of this op|X)rtunity to 
renew to the Honorable Mr. Calhoun the assurance of his 
high consideration. 

B. Pakekhau. 

Hod. J. C. Caijioch, dc. 
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Mr. Calhoun to Mr. Pakcnham. 

DErABTiiETrr or Statx. Washrcgto!*, April i^lh, 1844. 

Tlie undereigneil, Secretary of State of the United States 
has the honor to acknowledge the receipt of the ODswer which 
the Eij^ht Hunomble Mr. Pakenham, envoy cxtniordinary 
and niini^^rer plenipotentiary of Her Britannic Mnjosty, WfiH 
pleased to make to liis nute of the 18th inatant, relating to the 
deapatcli of Lord Aberdeen, of which a copy was left with 
the late Secretary of State, Mr. Upshur, by bis request. 

He rcg^rets that Mr. Pakenham has fallen into an error 
in supposing that the undersigned intended, by introducing 
the statistical facts in reference to the comimnitive condition 
of the African nice in the States of this Union where slavery 
has been alwluihcd and where it is still retained, with the 
accompanying remarks, *' to expound the subject of slavery," 
and to " defend it as it exists in the United States." 

If Mr. Pakenham will have the goodness to recur to the 
note of the undersigned, he will find, on a ropcnisal, that his 
intention in introducing the detaiU, instead of being that 
which he attributes to him, was to correct what the under- 
signed believed to be a misconception on the |>art of Her 
Majesty's Government, as set forth in Lord Aberdeen's de- 
spatch. His lordship seems to be of the impression that the 
objection of the United States was not to the policy of Great 
Britain in reference to abolition, as avowed by him, hut to 
the means which might be resorted to for its accomplish- 
ment, and that, if slavery should be abolished in the United 
Btates, by the influence and exertions of Great Britain, 
without using what ho is pleased to call ^'secret " or " unduo 
meana," it would be an act of humanity to the African race, 
and in its consequences would neither "disturb the internal 
tranquillity of the States" where it exists, nor "aflect the 
prosperity of the Union." The object of the undereigned in 
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introducing the statistical information referred to was to cor- 
Tcct this errtmcous impression, by showing, from facts drawn 
from unquestionable sources, that the condition of the African 
race in the States which hatl abolished slavery was far worse 
than in those which had not ; and that, of course, Gr^at 
Britain could not consummate, in the United States, what she 
avows to be the object of her policy and constant exertions to 
effect throughout the world, without rendering the condition 
of the African race in the slaveholding States much woree 
than it is, and disturbing tlieir " internal tranquillity and 
the prosperity of the Union." 

That such was the intention of the undersigned he hopes 
will be evident to Mr. Pakenham on a repenisal of his 
note ; and not, as he supposes, to " espoimd the subject of 
slavery," or to " defend it as it exists in the United States." 
He is the more solicitous to correct the error into which Mr. 
Pakenham lias fallen in this particular, because the inten- 
tion which he attributes to the underwignod would be incom- 
patible with the principle which regulates the United States 
in their intercourse with the rest of the world ; that is, to 
leave all oLhur countries, without interference on their part, 
to rei;uliite their own internal relations and concerns aa to 
each nmy seem best, without permitting any to interfere with 
theirs. He could cot, consiatently with this well-established 
principle of their policy, permit any question belonging ex- 
clusively to the internal relations or concerns of any of the 
States of this Union to Ik; brought into controversy between 
this and any foreign Government whatever. 

The undersigned regrets that Mr. Pakenham should en- 
tertain the impression, that the Government of the United 
States did not appreciate at their full value the explanations 
of Her Majesty's Government on the subject of its policy in 
reference to Texas. He would reiK-at, what he had supposed 
hod been explicitly stated in his note to Mr. Pakenham, the 
I assurance that this Government fully appreciates the spirit 
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of frankness and good faith in which the explanations were 
fumishL'd. If they have failed to allay the anxiety which it 
had previously felt on the suhjcct to which they referred, it 
was because they were accompanied by an avowal on the 
part of Her Majesty's Government, in reference to the abo- 
lition of slavery generally, and to Texas in particular, calcu- 
lated to defeat tho object which the explanations were in- 
tended to effect. It woB not possible for the President to 
hear, with indifference, the avowal of a policy so hostile in 
its character and dangerous in its tendency to the domestic 
institutions of so many Stutes of this Union, and to tho 
safety and prosperity of the whole. Nor could he abstain 
from declaring his regret at the avowal, consistently with 
that frankness and sincerity which have ever characterized 
the conduct of this Government in its intercourse with other 
countries. 

The United States, in concluding the treaty of annexa- 
tion with Texas, are not disposed to shun any responsibility 
which may fairly attach to them on account of the transac- 
tion. The measure was adopted with the mutual consent 
and for the mutual and permanent welfare of tho two coun- 
tries interested. It was made necessary in order to preserve 
domestic institutions placed imder the guarantee of their re- 
spective Coustitutiuns, and deemed essential to their safety 
and prosperity. 

VVhethor Great Britain has tho right, according to the 
principles of international law, to interfere witli the domestic 
institutions of either countrj', be her motives or means 
what they may ; or whether the avowal of such a policy, 
and the exertions she has made to consummate it in Texas, 
do not justify both countries in adopting the most effective 
measureH tu pa'vent it, are questions which the United 
States willingly leave to the decision of the civilized world. 
They confidently rest the appeal on the solid foundation, 
that every country is the rightful and exclusive judge as to 
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whut should bo the relations, social, civil, and political, b» 
tween those who compose its population ; and that no other 
country, under tho plea of humanity or other motive, haa any 
right wliatever to interfere' with its decision. On this foun- 
dation rests the peace and the harmony of the world. 

The undcraigued lias again refeiTCil, in uonformity with 
the request of Mr. Pakenhani, to the portion of Lord Aber- 
deen's despatch to which he has pointed his attention, with 
the view of rebutting tho inllTcnce of the President that 
Great Britain has endeavored, through her diplomacy, to 
effect the abulitiun of slavery in Texas, by making it one of 
the conditions on which Mexico should acknowltHlge her in- 
dojM?ndence. He is constrained to say, on a careful rej)eru8al, 
that he can discover nothing in it calculatwl in any degree 
to weaken liie inference of the President. His lordship 
avows that Grent Britain wishes to see slavery abolished in 
Texas ; that she would rejoice if the recognition of that 
country by the Mt.'xican Government shoTild be accompanied 
by an engagement on the }>ftrt of Texas to do so, and that 
she feels it to be lier duty to promote such a consummation. 
If to these empliatic declarations the fact bo added, that 
Great Britain, at the very time they were made, was engaged 
in n^otiating with the Mexican Government, in order to 
obtain from it a recognition of the independenco of Texas, 
and that she declined to unite with France and the Unitwl 
States in a joint effort for that purpose, it is sui-ely not a 
forced or unfair inft-rcncc, to conclude, without calling in the 
aid of other evidence, that she used, in conducting it, all the 
legitimate means of diplomacy, backed by her great influence, 
to effect an object in the accomplishment of which she ac- 
knowledges she took so deep on interest, and to which she 
obviously attached so much importance. Nur does the un- 
dersigned regard the declarations of Lord Aberdeen, that 
Great Britaiu would not interfere unduly, or with any im- 
proper assumption of authority, — that she will counsel, but 
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not seek to compel or unduly control eitlier party, — a« in 
Buy degree weakening the inference of the President ; nor 
docs he consider the remarks of Mr. Fakenham as a denial 
of its tnith. 

The undersized avails himself of the occ«fiion to renew 
to Mr. Pakenham the assuxauccs of his distinguished con- 
sideration. 

J. C. Calhoun. 



Mr. Pakcnham to Mr. Calhoun. 

WABnivaTON, April SMA, 1844. 

The undersigned, Her Britannic Majesty's envoy extra- 
ordinary and minister plenipotentiary, has had the honor to 
receive a note which the Honorable John C. Calhoun, Secretary 
of ytate of the United States, was pleased to address to the 
undersigned on the 27th of this month, in rejvly to the note of 
the undersigned of the 18th instant, in answer to Mr. Calhoun's 
note of tlie date preceding^ relating to the despatch of the 
Earl of Aherdoen, of whicli a coj)y was delivered to the late 
Secretary of State, Mr. U(>8hur, at his request. 

Mr. Calhoun's notes of the above-mentioned dates have 
been transmitted by the undersigned, for the information of 
Her Majesty's Government. 

The underiiigned avails himself of this opportunity to re- 
new to Mr. Calhoun the assurance of his high consideration 

R. Paken'ham. 



Mr. Calhoun to Mr. Green. 

Departiuott op 5Vr,\TK, WAflHiKO-mfr, April Wh, 1844. 

Sib ; — A treaty for the annexation of Texas to the United 
States haa been signed by the plenipotentiaries of the twc 
Governments, and will be sent by the President to the Sen- 
ate, without delay, for its approval 

In making the fact known to the Mexican Government, 
ibe President enjoins it on you to give it, in the first place. 
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the strongest assurance that, Id adopting this measure, oui 
Government is actuated by no feelings of disrespect or indif- 
ference to the honor or dignity of Mexico, and that it would 
be a subject of great regret if it should be otherwise regnrd- 
cd by its Government. And, in the next place, tliat the 
step was forced on the Government of the United States, in 
self-defence, in consequence of the policy ado])tcd by Great 
Britain in reference to the aboUtioa of slavery in Texas. It 
was impossible for the Uuited States to witness with indif- 
ference the eflforts of Great Britain to abolish slavery there. 
They could not but see that she had the means in her power, 
in the actual condition of Texas, to accomplish the objects 
of her policy, unless prevented by the most efficient mea^ 
sures ; and that, if accomplished, it would lead to a state of 
things diingeKius in the extreme to the adjacent States, and 
the Union itself. Seeing this, this Government has been 
compelled, by the necessity of the case, and a regard to its 
constituliiniril obligations, to take the step it has, as the only 
certain and effectual means of preventing it. It has taken 
it in full view of all possible consequences, but not without 
a desire and hope that a full and fair disclosure of the causes 
which induced it to do so would prevent tlie disturbance of 
the harmony subsisting between the two countries, which 
the Uuiied States is anxious to preserve. 

In order that the Mexican Government should have a 
just and full conception of the motives which have com- 
pelled this Government to take the course it has, I inclose, 
by the direction of the President, a copy of the declaration 
of Lord Aberdeen, which Mr. Pakenham, the British Minis- 
ter, was instructed to read to the Secretary of State of the 
United States, and to leave a copy, should he desire it ; and 
the answer to it on the part of our Government. The Presi- 
dent authorizes you to read them to the Mexican Secretary 
of State, and to permit him to take memoranda of their con- 
tents as you read, should he desire it ; but not to leave 
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copies, as thoy constitute a part of the documents which will 
be iranariiitted with the treaty to the Senate. 

You are eojoiued also, by the President^ to assure the 
Mexican Government that it is his desire to settle all quea- 
tions between the two countries which may grow out of this 
treaty, or any other cause, on the most liberal and satisfac- 
tory terms, including that of bo)mdary. And with that 
view, the minister who has been recently appointed will be 
shortly sent with adequate powers. 

You will finally assure the Government of Mexico that 
the Government of the United States would have been hap- 
py, if circumstances had permitted it, to act in concurrence 
with that of Mexico in taking the step it lias ; but with all ita 
respect for Mexico, and anxious desire that the two couutriea 
should continue on friendly terms, it could not make what it 
believed might involve the safety of the Union itself depend 
on the contingency of obtaining the previous consent of Mex- 
ico. But while it could not with a due regard to the safety 
of the Union do that, it has taken every precaution to make 
the terms of the treaty as little objectionable to Mexico as 
possible ; and, among others, has leit the boundary of Texas 
without specification, so that what the lino of boundary 
should be, might be an open question, to be fairly and fully 
discussed and settled according to the rights of each, and 
the mutual interests and security of the two countries. 

I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant, 

J. C. Calhoun. 

Bmjamin E. Cfrttiit, E*q, d:e. 



Mt. Calhoun to Mr. Shannon. 

DtlFABTHKNT OP StaTE, WASainOTON, Juiu 2(MA, 1844. 

Sir : — I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the 17th of April last, announcing your acceptance 
of the appointment tendered you by the President of the 
United States as envoy extraordinary and minister plenipo- 
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tentiary to the Republic of Mexico, and notifying this Ac* 
partment of your readincsH to enter on the diachai^ of the 
duties of your office. 

You have already received your commission ; and I here- 
with enclose to you a full power, a special pASS|>ort, printed 
personal instructions, a sealed letter accretliting you to the 
President of the Mexican reimblic, and an oi>en copy of the 
same for your own use. In presenting this letter of cre- 
dence to the President, you will avail yourself of the occa- 
sion to express to the President of Mexico the sincere de-% 
sire of the President of the United States to maintain the 
mofit amicable relations with the Government of the Mexican 
republic, and his purpose to promote this end by every pro- 
per means in his power. 

By a convention between the United States and the 
Mexican republic, signed on the 11th day of April, 1839, a 
joint commission was agreed upon, for the purpose of adjust- 
ing the claims of the citizens of the former on the govern- 
ment of the latter. This commission, agreeably to the pro- 
visions of the convention, met in the city of Washin^on in 
August, 1840 ; but much of the time allowed for the tran*- 
octioQ and close of its business was consumed by the com- 
missioners of the two goveminentw in dis^cussing the organ- 
ization of the board, and proper funns of procedure to be 
adopted before it. The consequence was, that, at the expi- 
ration of the period when, by the terms of the convention, 
the commission should expire, many of the claims submitted 
for its decifiion reiniiineLl undecided by the board ; while 
others referred to the umpire were left in the same state, as 
he considered his functions terminating with those of the 
commissiun. 

The convention also provided that the claims which 
shoidd be allowed might be discharged by the payment of 
Mexican treasury-notes ; but as these were much depreciated 
in value at the time wlien the commission expired, it becomo 
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a matter of importance to effect somo arrangement by wliicli 
specie should be substituted in their stead. To this eud, 
your predecessor was empowered and instructed to enter into 
a negotiation with the Government of Mexico ; and a con- 
vention was concluded on the 30th day of January, 1843, 
providing for the payment of the awards, and the interest 
accniing thei-oon, in specie, in five yeai*8 from the 30th day 
of April, 1843, in equal instalments every three months. 
These instalments have been paid punctually, with the ex- 
ception of that which fell due in the mouth of February 
last — a ])art only of whi^h was paid on the day ; and though 
the balance has since been discharged, it is im|)ortant to the 
inteR'sts involved that the strictest punctuality should be 
observed. The last instalment, due on the 30th day of 
April, 1844, had not been paid at the date of our last ad- 
vices from Mr. Green, the Charg^* d'Affairea ad interim of the 
United States, though repeated applications Imd been made 
by him to the Minister of Foreign Relations. This neglect 
of solemn and express stipulations cannot be otherwise re- 
gartlod than as violations of national faith, injurious alike to 
the honor of Mexico and the interests of the United States. 
It will, therefore, be your duty to remonstrate, in the strong- 
est tenus, against this apparent indifference to the obliga- 
tions of contracts, and to urge upon the (Government of 
Mexico the necessity uf comjilying willi tlio stipulations of 
the convention, agreeably to its terms. 

You will find on the files of the legation a correspond- 
ence between your predecessor (Mr. Thompson) and the 
Mexican Minister for Foreign Relations, in regard to an 
onicr addressed by the Mexican Secretary of War, dated the 
14th of July, 1843, to the goveniors of the States of Cali- 
fornia, Sofiora, Sinaloa, and Chihuahua, directing the expul- 
sion of the citizens of the United States from their territories 
respectively. The result of this correspondence seems to havo 
been none other than an enlargemenb of the terms of the 
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order, so as to embrace foreigners generally, or such of them 
as might be deemed vagrants, or dnngerous to the public 
peace. 

It is not designed to enter into a grave argument to ex- 
pose the character of such an order, or to show its oiipodtion 
to the treaty of the 5th of April, 1831. The correspondence 
referred to will put you in possession of tho points in issue, 
ami of the views of tho Government in regard to thera. 

As a large number of our citizens, for tho purjmse of 
trade, have settled tliemsclvcs in the States rotorred to, 
whose property and liberty may l>o cndiingorcd in its en- 
forcement, it will be necessary that you give to the subject 
your earliest attention. You will perceive, by reference to 
the correspondence on the files of the legation, that the gov- 
ernors of the States to whom the order is addressed are em- 
powered arbitrarily to fix the time when those deemed 
obnoxious shall leave the country, while no opportunity 
seems to be vouchsafed to the suspected to vindicate their 
characters. In the execution of such an order, it is more 
than prubabU' that much individual wrouj; and suffering may 
be inflicted ; and while you will protest in strong terms 
against the ortlcr itself, as a flagrant violation of the treaty 
of 1831, you will, at the same time, exert your utmost vigi- 
lance to protect the persons and property of those who may 
})e made unjustly the subjects of its operations ; enjoining 
on our citizens, on the one hand, a proper obedience to the 
laws of Mexico, as a condition of your interference in their 
behalf; and, on the other, giving tho Mexican Government 
to understand that the United States cannot allow their 
citizens, induced to take up their residence in its territories 
under the .solemn sanction of a treaty, to be driven from 
their abodes, or otherwise injured in their persons or proper- 
ty, on frivolous pretexts. 

Another question of very grave importance, aud which is 
Still pending between the two governments, grows out of the 
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Mexican decree of tlic 23d of Septcmljer, 1843, pmliiUting 
foreigners resident in Mexico fi-ora enga^ng in the retail 
trade. Your j)re<lece8sor (Mr. Thompson) was instructed to 
protest against the application of this decree to the citizens 
of the United States, as a dircct and palpahle infringomont 
of the 3d article of the treaty of 1831, and incompatible 
with other stipulations contained in it. The Mexican Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs attempts to sustain the decree on 
the genera! ground, that by the treaty, the citizens of each 
country resident in the other are auhject to their respective 
laws and usages. Tliis, as a general truth, may be admit- 
ted ; but surely it cannot be pretended that lights guaran- 
teed by treaty between two independent powers may be 
abridged or modified by the municipal regulations of one of 
the parties, without and against tbe consent of the other. 
Sucli a position is so utterly untenable^ that it would be 
needless to dwell on it. 

This subject will demand your prompt attention ; for it 
is of the highest importance to prevent the injustice, injury, 
and distress which must necessarily attend the execution of 
the decree, rather than to resort to protracted ncgoLiatioua 
in order to repair them. 

You wilt, therefore, inform the Government of Mexico, 
in firm, but conciliatory language, that, while the United 
States concede to Mexico the right to enact laws not incon- 
sistent with her treaty stipulations, they cannot tamely bu1>- 
mit to the execution of this decree ; and that it ia con- 
fidently expected it will be countermanded, so far as their 
citizens are concerned. 

Another decree, dated in August last, was also issued by 
the Mexican Government, which appears to conflict, very 
clearly, with the stipulations of the treaty of 1831. By the 
4th article of this decree, merchandise lawfully imported 
into the territories of Mexico ia subjected to forfeiture, after 
a limited time, unless it be sold or re8hii)ped in one year, 

VOL. V. -23 
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This is BO obviously in contravention of the 26th article of 
the treaty cxi'stiug between the two countries, and so hostile 
in its spirit to those relations of friendship which it waa 
intended to secure, that, in the last interview between your 
predecessor (Mr. Thompson) and tlie Prcwdcnt of Mexico, a 
promise was made by tbut functionary po to modify the said 
decree as to divest it of its obnoxious provisions in respect 
to the citizL'na of tlie United States. 

Vou will avail yourself of the first occasion, after your 
arrival, to bring the subject to the notice of the Mexican 
Government, and to ur^e the immediate fulfilment of the 
promise made to your predecessor. 

You will embrace some convenient opportunity, after you 
have complied with the foregoing instructions, to address a 
note to the Mtjxican Goverrinicnt, in which you will say that 
you ore instructed to inform it, that the President perceives 
with regret it has entirely misconceived the object of the 
communication wliioli the Secretar}' of the Legation of the 
United States, in coufurmit}' with his instructions, made to 
it in reference to the treaty recently entered into with Texas. 
Its object, as it plainly imports to bo, was to announce to 
the Government of Mexico that the treaty had been signed, 
and submitted to the Senate for its approval ; that the 
measure had been adopted with no unfriendly or hostile feel- 
ings to Mexico ; and that the Government of the United 
States was ready to adjust, on liberal terms, the question of 
boundary, and any other that might grow out of the treaty. 
It constituted no part of its object to invite a discussion as 
to its right to make the treaty. To supjxMie this, would be 
to assume that it had made it without duly examining and 
fstahlishing, to its entire satisfaction, its right to do so ; a 
suppositiuu wliich would neither comport with the fact, nor 
with what is due to its honor and dignity. Such being the 
case, it cannot, consistently with either, permit itself to be 
drawn into a controversy with the Government of Mexico as 
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to Us right to make the treaty ; and you will iuform it ac- 
cordingly, that you haye been instructed to pass unnoticed 
the inconclusive arguments by which it has attempted to 
controvert our right to enter into it. We hold Texas to be 
independent de Jure as well as dc /ado ; and as competent, 
in every respect, to enter into a treaty of cession, or any 
other, aa Mexico herself, or any other independent power ; 
and that, in entering into the treaty of annexation with her, 
we violated no prior engagement or stipulation with Mexico. 
We would, indeed, have been glad, in doing so, to have acted 
with the cimcurronce of Mexico, if circumstances had pennit- 
ted — not because we believed that she had any rightful claim 
of sovereignty over Texas, or that the latter was not compe- 
tent, of itself, to transfer the full and complete right and 
title to its territory ; but because, in our desire to preserve 
the most friendly relations with Mexico, we were disposed to 
treat her with respect, however unfounded we believed her 
claim to Texas to be. It was in conformity with that desire 
that the instructions were given to make the communication 
to the Government of Mexico, announcing the signature of 
the treaty, and our readiness to adjust all questions which 
might grow out of it, between the two countries, on the most 
libentl terms. 

You will als*> state that you are instructed to pass over 
unnoticed the menaces and offensive lauKuage which the Gov- 
eminent of Mexico has thought proper to use. It makes a 
great mistnko in supposing that the United States can be 
deterred, by menaces, from adopting a measure which, after 
mature delibenition, they have detennined they have a right 
to do, and which they believe to be essential to their safety 
and prosperity. They are desirous of peace with Mexico 
and all other nations ; but they always stand prepared to 
defend themselves, if need be, against any attack to which 
they may be subjected in pursuing a line of policy deemed 
by themselves just and expedient. Nor can they be pro- 
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voked to retort the offunsive language used. The Govern- 
ment of the United States is too mindful of what is due to 
its own self-resjHjct and dignity, to be driven, by any provo- 
cation, however unwarranted or great, from that decorum of 
hmguage which ought ever to be observed in the official 
corrcfipondcDce of independent States. la their estimation, 
a good cause needs no such support, and a had one cannot be 
Btrengthened by it. 

From the failure of the Senate to approve the treaty of 
annexation with Texas, it is not deemed advisable to instruct 
you to make any overture or propositions to the Government 
of Mexico in relation to that subject ; but should any dispo- 
sition be manifested on its part to open negotiations, or any 
propositions be made in reference to it, you will receive and 
immediately transmit them to this department. 
I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

J. C. Calhoun 

Tn WiLHN Sbaxsok, Esq., Ao. 



Mr, Howard to Mr. Calhoun, 

lExtraci.'l 

[CttJtTOivnuL] Lkoatiox or tub Uiorxo Sntxrw^^ 

Washinotos (Tkx-w), Au^^vM 1th, 1844. 

Sia : — I have the honor to transmit, herewith, the copy 
of a letter received by me, on yesterday, from the Hon. An- 
son Jones, Secretary of State, &c., dated the 6th instant ; 
also copies of several documents referred to in his communi- 
cation by the letters A and B ; besides a copy of a letter 
to him from the Secretary of War of this republic ; accom- 
panyiug which, will also be found a copy of my reply to tho 
letter of Mr, Jones, 
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ilfr. Jones to Mr. ffotcarcL 

DEPAMTMEirT OF St4TK, 

Wasulxdtom (Tsxab), Atigutt Mh, 1644 

The unclereigned, Secretary of State of the Republic of 
Texas, has the honor to transmit, herewith, to (Jeneral 
Howard, Chargi5 d' Affaires of the United States near this 
Government, the copy of a commimication from the Honora- 
ble G. W, Hill, of this date, with accompanying docimieDts 
A and B, containin«^ the information that Mexico is ahout 
to recommence active hoatilities against this country. 

The undersigned is aware that General Howard has al- 
ready been informed of the efforts making by General Santa 
Anna to raise funds in Mexico, and an army of thirty thou- 
sand men, for the subjugation of Texas ; and that troops in 
considerable numbers liave already been moved towards our 
south-wcstcm frontier, under the command of General Cana- 
lizo, of the Mexican army, an officer appointed to carry thia 
object into effect. 

The information now in possession of this Government 
leads the undersigned to the conclusion that Mexico intends 
either to renew a system of predatory warfare against Texas, 
or else to make a formidable attempt for its conquest ; and 
that, whichever alternative she may have concluded to adopt, 
she has been induced to her course by the negotiations pend- 
ing between Texas and the United States on the subject of 
annexation. 

In view of these facts, and adverting to the assurances 
given to this Government by General Murphy, Charge d* Af- 
faires of the United States, on the 14th of February, and by 
Mr. Calhoun, Secretary of State, on the 11th of April lost, 
the andersigncd, by direction of his excellency the President, 
haa the honor to request that GJeneral Howard will, as early 
as convenient, take the necessary steps to cause to be car- 
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ricd into effect these assurances, and to extend to Texas the 
aid which the present emergency requires. 

The undersigned embraces with great pleasure this occa- 
sion to present to General Howird the assurances of his dis- 
tinguished consideration and regard. 

Anson Jon^es 

7h« Hon. TiLOHHAN A. Howaed, 

Charge d'Affaires of th« United Sute«, At. 



DcTAffTiijLTr or W.»ii and Mau>% 

Wahiwoton (TEtJiu). Au^iM 6M. 1844. 

Bib : — I am directed by his excellency the President to 
ask the attention of your department to the facts recently 
made known to this Government, and contained in commu- 
nications recently received from General Adrian Woll, of the 
army of Mexico, and Colonel John C. Hays, commanding on 
the south-western frontier of Texas ; a copy of the former, 
and an extract of the latter of which, are herewith transmit- 
ted. 

The facts contained in these communications, taken in 
connection with other intelligence which has been rect^ived, 
leave no doubt of the objects and intentions of the Mexican 
Government ; and that a considerable military force is now 
being concentrated on the Kio Grande, with the avowed ob- 
ject of immediatel}' following the attack of the cavalry al- 
luded to by Colonel Hays, by that of a more formidable 
force. No doubt can tlierefore longer exist of the pro- 
priety and necessity of placing immediately on our south- 
western frontier, for the defence of the nation, all the troops 
at the disjKisul of the Government, whether of our own citi- 
zens, or by existing arraugemeiits between this Government 
and that of the United States. 

I have the honor to be your very obedient servant, 

G. W. Hill, 
Secretary of War and Marine 

Bod. Ansom Jos is, SoereUr^ of St«t«, <fco. 
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A. 

[Sxtraet.] 

Bkxak. jMly 21af, 1844. 

Sm: 

The foll<»wing Ls the information alUided to ; — Alxjut 
ten days ago, a secret spy in my employ arrived in town, and 
informed me that preparations were in pro^ss to mount on 
good horses a force of six himdred men, to be di\'ided into 
three divisions — one of which was to proceed with rapid 
marches to this place, and enter the town, if practicable ; 
if repulsed, to retreat. Immediately ou their return, an- 
other division would advance, with the same instructions ; 
and 80 on, giving time to each division to refresh, and keep 
up a constant anuoyaDoe on this portion of the fi'ODtier. 
Two days ago ho returned, confirming his previous state- 
meat ; and, in addition, a cominunicntion from a gentleman 
whose statement cannot be doubted, confirming the report 
of the spy, and stating that they had already 400 fine horses 
purchased to mount the troops, and that their operations 
would commence daring the month of August. This state- 
ment cannot be doubted. 
oooooooooo 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, &c. 

John C. Hats, 
Commanding south-western frontier. 

To the Hod. O. V. Hill, 

BeoreUry of War uid M*riii& 



DETABTlfKIfT OV WaR A;^) MaBTXK, 

WASHEroTOX (TeXAR), Aii^iut SM, 1844. 

I certify the within [foregoing] to be a true extract from 
the original on file in this o£Bce. 

M. C. Hamilton, 

C. 0. Dept. War. 
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B. 

[TVaiu/o/Km.] 

HBtMiCARTKBa. MiER, June ]9fA, 1M4 
\el Brigade of the NoHh, — Commander-in-Chirf. 

The time prefixed by the supreme government of the 
republic for the duration of tho armistice celebrated with the 
comniisBionera of Texas, on the 15th of February of the 
present year, having expired, his excellency the President 
has been pleased to detcnuiuc that hostilities are renewed, 
and declared to exist from the 11th day of the preseat 
month, against the inhabitants of that department. While 
I apprise you of this rtaolution of his excellency, I will also 
represent to you the fact that my Government is highly in- 
dignant at the perfidious conduct of these said inhabitants 
towards the republiCj which, ever generous to them, believed 
they were acting in good faith, until the contrary became 
manifest by their disregard of the promises made ia the 
same treaty of armistice, as relates to the commissioncis, ac- 
cording to article 4, who wci-c to have proceeded to the capi- 
tal of Mexico, in order to arrange the terms whereby their 
propositions might bo admitted. 

His excellency the President, convinced that the honor 
of the nation demands that such dishonorable conduct should 
be punished, and that it should bo understood that his mo- 
tives for the delay in declining the renewal of hostilities 
has not proceeded from the want of the ability or of re- 
sources, but purely from motives of humanity, desires me to 
make tliis intimation. 

In the performance of this duty, although the reflection 

that human blood must be shed ia jminful^ yet I have the 

satisfaction to know that our cause is just, and that it is 

"sustained by sacred and impi-escriptible rights, in which we 

hare no less confidence than in the valor of our troops ; and 
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the struggle onco renewed, the civilized world will become 
the judge of our rights, while victory will crown the efforts 
of those who fearlessly wage the hattle for their country, op- 
posed to usurpation. 

I have the honor to reiterate to you the aaauraace of my 
high consideration and esteem. 

Grod and liberty. 

Adsiak Woll. 

To Gen. Sam. Hooston. 



Mr. Howard to Mr. Jones. 

Lbqatioii or thk Ukited States, 

M'ASBjrMJTOx (Texas), Aoffuti 6M, 1344. 

The undersigned, ChargiS d' Affaires of the United States 
near the Government of the repubUc of Texas, has the honor 
to acknowledge the receipt of the commuDication of the 
Hon. Anson Jones, Secretary of State of this* rei)ublic, of 
this date, together with its accompanying documents. 

The undersigned is aware of the incipient steps which 
have been taken by the chief of the Mexican Government, 
with the alleged purpose of invading and subjugating 
Texas ; but how far the preparations have gone, he is not 
informed. He has no reason, however, to doubt the infor- 
mation communicated by the honorable Secretary; on the 
contrary, be has received tiimilur information from other quar- 
ters. How far the relations of Texas and the United States 
may have excited the Mexican Government to additional 
efforts to reconquer Texas, and hastened the renewal of hos- 
tilities, the undersigned has no means of judging. What- 
ever may bo the cause, it cannot but be the subject of uni- 
versal regret throughout Christendom, that a war, of the 
chamcter which has marked the relations of Texas and 
Mexico since the revolution of 1836, should not be brought 
to a close. 

If, however, the recommenoomeat of this contiict has been 
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owing to oogotiattons between the GoverDmenU of the United 
States anU Texas, and if the United States have given " a»- 
fiuranccB " to " extend to Texas the aid which the present 
emergency requires," — by which the nnder«igtied supposes is 
meant military aid, in repelling the anticiixUetl invasion by 
Moxico, —the ol>ligation8 tliuB incurred ouglit to be, and he 
doubts not will be, observed by his Government. 

The undersigned Las taten occasion to re-examine the 
letters of the hite General Murphy, of the 14th of February 
lust, and of Mr. Calhoun, Sccrutary of State of the United 
States, of the 11th of April ensuing ; he has also turned his 
attention to the letter of the Hon. John Nelson, Secretary 
of State ad interimy to General Murphy, of the 11th of 
March, 1844, and of the Hon, Isaac Van Zandt, of the 17th 
of January of the sarao year. The letter of the Hon. Mr. 
Nelson, it will be seen, limits very much the assurances 
given by tlio lion. Mr. Murjihy, and discloses iu explicit 
language the constitutional limitations under which the 
Executive of the United States must act in regard to the 
militni7 power of the country. 

The question^: then, is mainly left to rest upon the letter 
of the Hon. Mr. Van Zandt of the 17th of January, and the 
answer of Mr. Calhoun of the lith of April, 1844. Mr. 
Van Zandt submits the following inquiry to the Secretary 
of State (Mr. Upshur): "Should the President of Texaa 
accede to the proposition of annexation, would the President 
of the United States, after the signing of the treaty, and 
before it shall bo ratified and receive the sanction of the 
other branches of both governments, iu case Texas should 
desire it, or with her consent, order such number of military 
and naval forces of the United States to such necesaaiy 
points or places upon the territory or borders of Texas, or 
the Gulf of Mexico, as shall be sulticient to protect her 
against foreign aggression ? Mr. Culhoun, after referring 
to the orders given to the naval and mihtary forces, givea 
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the aesurance that, should the exigency arise during th/, 
pendency of the treaty of a7inexation, the President would 
deem it his duty to use all the means placed within his 
power by the Constitution, to protect Texas from invasion. 

The undersigned assures the Honorable Secretary of State 
of the diepoeition of his Government to ftiltil all her obliga- 
tions to Texas, and of the deep interest felt both by the 
Government and peopla of the United States in whatever 
concerns her welfare ; to which he will add his own anxious 
wish to preserve the most perfect faith towards both the 
Government and j>cople of Texas. But lie is not able to 
perceive that an assurance given tliat the military power 
should he used, so far as it constitutionally might, to repel 
invasion during the pendency of the treaty (to wliich alone 
both Mr. Calhoun aud Mr. Van Zuudt seem to havo had 
reference), would raise an obligation on the President of the 
United States to interpose, by affoixiing military aid to 
Texas on the present emergency. 

In communicating this opinion to the Uonomble Secre- 
tary of State, the undersigned is ha])py to know that he 
addresses one who is familiar with the fundamental laws and 
government of the Unted States, which prescribe certain 
rules of action for every public fuDctionarj-. 

Nevertheless, as the subject is one of great moment, and 
is entitled to the consideration of the Government of the 
United States, and as the facts communicated are important, 
ho will transmit as speedily as practicable this correspond- 
ence, with the accompanying documents, to his Government, 
and await her instructions. 

The undersigned, with the most unfeigned pleasure, takes 
this occasion to present to the Hon. Mr. Jones the assurance 
of his distinguished consideration and esteem. 

T. A. HOWABD. 

Hoo. AxMK JoM», 

&ecr«tAry of SUte of UiB R«jmUic <A Tfixu. 
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Mr. Calhoun to Mr. Shannon. 
• Dn-ABTWErr OF Statb, VitBiKmon, Bfpi. IOTA, 1B44 

Sir ; — There can be no longer any doubt that Mexico in- 
tendfl to renew the war against Texas on a large scale, and 
to cany it on witli more than aaviige ferocity. The loan she 
bae authorized, and the expensive preparations she is making 
by laod and eea, are sufficient proofs of the former ; and the 
orders of tho commander' of the army of the north (Gr^neral 
Woll), issued tlic 20lh day of June last, and the decree of 
Santa Anna, general of division and provisional President orf 
Mexico, on the 17th day of June, 1843, of the latter. The 
decree makes the geueral-in-chief of divisions of the array, 
and the commandant-gcneml of the coast and frontier, 
responsiblo for its exact fulfilment. It was under that 
rwsponsihility, it would seem, that General Woll, to whom 
the Texan frontier was assigned, issued his order of the 20th 
June. Afier announcing that the war was renewed against 
Texas ; that all communications with it must cease ; and 
that every individual, of whatever amdition, who may have 
communication with it, shall be regarded as a traitor, and as 
such be punished according to the articles of war ; the order 
announces, in its 3d article, that "every individual who may 
be found at the distance of one league from the left bank of 
the Rio Bravo, will be regarded as a favorer and accomplice 
of the uauri>cr8 of that part of the national territory, and as 
a traitor to liis country," and, after a sumraaiy military trial, 
** shall be ptintshed accordingly." And in its 4th article, it 
also states ** that every individual who may be embraced 
within the provisions of the preceding article, and may be 
rash enough to fly at the sight of any force belonging to the 
supreme government, shall be pursued until taken or put to 
death." 

In what spirit the decree of the 17th of June, which the 
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order is intended exactly to fulfil, is to be executed, tlie fate 
of the party umler General Seutnianat, at Tabasco, afiFords 
an illnstration. Thoy were arrested under it, and exe- 
cuted, without hearing or trial, against the iudiguaat remon- 
strances of the French and Spanish ministers near the 
Government of Mexico, who in vain invoked the voice of 
humanity, the sacrcil obligations of the Constitution, and 
the sanctity of treaties, in behalf of their countrj^men who 
were executed under this illegal and bloody decwe. 

If the decree itself was thus enforced, in time of peace, 
on the subjects of friendly powers, and against the remon- 
strances of their ministers, some faint conception may bo 
formed of the ferocious and devastating spirit in which the 
order uf General Woll is intended to he executed against the 
inhabitants of Texas, and all who may in any way aid their 
cause, or oven have communication with them. It wa« 
under a decree similar to that of the 17th of June, 1843, aud 
issued by the same authority on tho 30th of Outol)er, 1835, 
but which was not so comprehensive in its provisions, or so 
bloody and ferocious in its character, that the cold-blooded 
butchery of Fannin and his party, and other Texan prisonerB, 
was orxiered by Santa Anna iu his invasion of 1836. 

That decree was limited to foreigners who should land at 
any port of Mexico, or arrive by land, being armed and having 
bi>stile intentions, or who should introduce arms and muni- 
tions of war, to be used at any place in rebellion, or placed' 
in the hands of its enemies. As savage and outrageous as 
its p^o^^sions were, the order of General Woll, intended to 
carry out that of June, 1843, goes far beyond. It embraces 
every individual who may bo found east of a line drawn 
three miles east of the Rio del Norte, without distinction of 
age or sex, foreigner or citizen, condition or vocation ; all of 
every description, whether they resist or surrender, are to he 
treated as traitors, and all who flee are to be shot down. 
The war is intended, in short, to be one of utter extirpation. 
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All that brenthe are to be destroyed or driven oat, and 
Texas left; a desolate waste ; and bo proclaimed to the world 
by Mexico, iu advance of her projected inrasion. 

The firut question which presentB itself for consideration 
on this statement of facts, is, — Shall wc stand by, and 
witness in silence the renewal of the war by Mexico, and its 
prosecution iu this bloodthirsty and desolating spirit ? In 
order to answer it fully and sat isfuc tori ly, it will be necea- 
saiy to inquire fii-st into her object for renewing the war at 
this time. 

There can be but one — and that ifl, to defeat the annexa- 
tion of Texas to our Union. She knows full well that the 
rejection of the treaty has but postponed the question of 
annexation. She knows that Congress adjourned without 
finally disjKJsing of it ; that it is now |jei)diug before both 
Houses, and actively canvassed before the people throughout 
the wide extent of our Union ; and that it will in all proba- 
bility bo decided in its favor, unless it should be defeated by 
some movement exterior to the country. We would be 
blind not to see that she proposes to effect it by the pro- 
jected invasion, either by conquering and subjecting Texas 
to her power, or by forcing her to withdraw the proixwition 
for annexation, and to form commercial and political con- 
nections with some other power leas congenial to her feelings 
and favorable to her independence, and more threatoning tx> 
her and our permanent welfare and safety. Of the two, the 
latter is much the more probable. She once attempted con- 
quest, but gignully lailed, — although the attempt was made 
under the lead of her most skilful and renowned general, — 
at the head of a well-ap^xnuted army, consisting of her best 
disciplined and bravest troo[)H, and while Texas was yet in 
her infancy, without a government, almost without means, 
and with an inconsiderable population. With this example 
before her, she can scarcely hope to succeed now, uuder a 
leader of less skill and renown, and when Texas has settled 
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dowD under a well-established goverameDt, and has so greatly 
increftsed in means and population. It is })osftibIe she toHV 
be overrun ; but to expect to hold her in subjection, with 
her jircsent population and means, at the distance of more 
than twelve hundred miles from the city <tf Mexico^ with a 
difficult intermediate country, destitute in a great degree of 
resources, woxild be extreme folly. The very attempt would 
exhaust her means, and leave her prostrated. No 1 the 
altcmative ia to drive out the inhabitants and desolate the 
country, or force her into eome foreign and unnatural 
alliance ; and this, the ferocious and savage order of Geneml 
WuU shows is well understood by Mexico, and is, in reality, 
the object of her policy. 

Shall we stand by, and permit it to be consummated, 
and thereby defeat a measure long cherished, and indis- 
pensable alike to the safety and welfare of the United States 
and Texas ? No meajiurc of policy has been more steadily 
or longer pursued, and that by both of the great parties in- 
to which the Union is divided. Many believed that Texas 
was embraced in the cession of Louisiana, and was impro- 
perly, if not unconstitutionally, surrendered by the treaty of 
Florida in 1819. Under that impression, and the general 
com'ictiou of its importance to the safety and welfare of 
the Union, its annexation has been an object of constant 
pursuit ever since. It was twice attempted dtiring the 
administration of Mr. Adams — once in 1825, shortly after 
he came iuto power, and again in 1827. It was thrice at- 
tempted under the administration of his successor (General 
Jackson) — first in 1829, immediately after he came into 
power ; again in 1833 ; and finally in 1835, just before 
Texas declared her independence. Texas herself made a 
proposition for annexation in 1837, at the commencement 
of Mr. Van Buren's administration, which he declined — not, 
however, on the ground of opposition to the policy of the 
measure. The United States had previously acknowledged 
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her independence, and the example has since been fullowed 
by Franco and Great Britain. The latter, 8oou after her 
recognition, began to adopt a lino of ixdicy in rei'erence to 
Texas, which has given greatly increased importance to the 
measure of annexation, by making it still more eHj^ential to 
the safety and welfare both of herself and the United 
States. 

Id pursuance of tliis long-chenshed and established 
policy, and under the conviction of the necetwity of acting 
promptly in onUr to prevent the defeat of the luetibure, the 
present miministration invited Texas to renew the proposi- 
tion for annexation, which Imd been declined by its pre- 
decessor. It was accepted ; and, as has been stated, is 
now pending. The question recurs, — Shall we stand by 
quietly, and permit Mexico to defeat it, without making an 
effort to oppose her ? Shall we, after this long and con- 
tinued effort to annex Texas, now, when the measure is 
about to be cunsummntcd, allow I^Iexico to put it aside, 
perhaps for ever ? ShiJl the "golden ojiportuuity " be lost, 
never again to return ? Shall we permit Texas, for having 
accepted an invitation, tendered her at a critical moment, to 
join us, amd consummate a measure essential to their and 
our permanent peace, welfare, and safety, to be desolated, 
her iuhabitarits to be butchered, or driven out ; or, iu 
order to avert so great a calamity, to be forced, against 
her will, into a strange alliance which would terminate 
in producing lasting hostilities between her and us, to the 
permanent injurj', and jjcrhiips the ruin, of Iwth ? 

Tl»e President has fully and deliberately examined the 
subject, and has come to the conclusion that honor and 
humanity, as well as the welfare and safety of both countries, 
forbid it ; and that it is his duty, during the recess of Con- 
gress, to use all his constitutional means in opposition to it ; 
leaving that body, when it assembles, to decide on the 
Oburse which, in its opinion, it would be proper for the 
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Government to mlopt. In accordance with this conclusion, 
the Pivsideut would be cuinpcUcd to regard the iuvasion of 
Texas by Mexico, while the question of annexation is 
l)euding, as Jiighly offensive to the United States. He 
entertains no doubt that we hud the right to invite her to 
renew the |)ro}>0Bition for annexation ; and she, as an inde- 
l>endent State, lisid a right to accept it, without consulting 
Mexico or asking her leave. He regards Texas in every 
respect, as indejiundent as Mexico, and as competent to 
transfer the whole or jiart of Texas, as she would bo the 
wliolo or i)art of MesicD. To go no further back ; under 
the Constitution of 1824, TexiLs and Coubuila were mem- 
bers of the federation funned by the United States of 
Mexico ; Texas witli Coubuila r>r»ning one State, with 
the right guaranteed to Texas, by the Constitution, to form 
a separate State as soon as her (Kipulution would permit. 
The several States remained equal in rights, and equally 
independent of each other, until 1835, wben the Consti- 
tution was subverted by the military, and all the States 
which dared to resist were subjugated by force, except Texas. 
She stootl up manfully and bravely in defence of ber rights 
and indej>endence, which she gloriously and successfully 
asserted on the battle-ground of San Jacinto in 1836, and 
has ever since maintained. The Constitution of 1824 made 
her independent, and her valor and her sword have main- 
tained her so. She has been acknowledged to be so by 
three of the leading powers of Christendom, and regarded 
by all as such, except Mexico herself. Nor has she ever 
stood, in relation to Mexico, as a rebellious department or 
province, struggling to obtain independence after throwing 
off her yoke ; much less as that of a band of lawless intru- 
ders and UBuriiera, without government or pollticul existence, 
as Mexico would have the world to believe. The true 
relation between them is that of independent members of 
a Federal Government, but now subverted by force ; the 

TOI- T. — 2-1 
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weaker of which has successfully resisted, under fearful oddsi 
the attempts of the stronger to conquer and subject her tc 
its power. It is in that light wo regard her; and in that 
we had the ri<;ht to invite hL^r to renew the ]>roposition for 
annexation, and to treat witli her for admission into tlio 
Union, without giving any just offence to Mexico, or viola- 
ting any obligatiun by treaty, or otherwise, between us and 
her. Nor will our honor, any more than our welfare and 
safety, permit her to attack Texas while the question of 
annexation is pending. If Mexico has thought proper to 
Uikc offence, it is we, who invited a renewal of the proposi- 
tion, and not she, who accepted it, who ought to be held 
resjtonsible ; and we, as the responsible party, cannot^ 
without implicating our honor, permit another to suffer 
in our place. Entertaining these viuwH, Mexico would make 
a great mistake if she should suj^j^ose that the President 
wuuld regard with indifference the renewal of the war which 
she boa proclaimed against Texas. Our honor and our 
interests are both involved. 

But another, and a still more elevated consideration, 
would forbid him to look on with indifference. As strong aa 
are the objections to the renewal of the war, those to the 
maimer in which it is to be conducted are still more so. If 
honor and interest forbid a tame acquiescence in the renewal 
of the war, the voice of humanity cries aloud against the 
manner of conducting it. All the world have an interest 
that the rules and usages of war, as established between civ- 
ilized nations in modern times, should be respected, and are 
in duty bound to resist their violation, and to see them pro- 
served. In this case, that duty is pre-eminently ours. We 
are neighbors ; the nearest to the scenes of the proposed 
atrocities ; must competent to judge, from our )in>ximity ; 
and, for the same reason, enabled more readily to interpose 
For the same reason, also, our sympathy would be more 
deeply wounded by viewing the mingled scenes of miser/ 
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which would present Ihemselves on all sWeg, and hearing 
the gioans of the siifTering ; not to mention the dangers to 
which we would be exposed, in consequence, on a weak and 
tlistant frontier, with numerous and powerful bands of In- 
dians in its vicinity. 

If any thing can add to the atrocity with which it is 
proclaimed the war will be waged, it is the bold fiction, re- 
gardless of the semblance of truth, to which the Government 
of Mexico has rcsortedj in order to give color to the decree 
of June, 1843, and the orders of General Woll. Finding 
nnthing in the conduct of the Government or people of 
Texas to justify their bloody and ferocious character, it has 
assumed, in wording them, that there is no such government 
or commimity as Texas ; that the individuals to be found 
there are lawlcris intruders and usurpers, without political 
existence, who may rightfully be treated as a gang of pirates, 
outcasts from society, and, as such, not entitled to the pro- 
tection of the laws of nations or humanity. In this assump- 
tion it obstinately persists, in spite of the well-known and 
(excepting the Government of Mexico) the universally ad- 
mitted fact, that the cnlouists of Texas, instead of being 
iutruders and usurpers, were invited to settle there, — first, 
under a grant by the Spanish authority to Moaea Austin, 
which was aftenvards confirmed by the Mexican authority ; 
ami, subsequently, by similar grants from the State of Texas- 
Coahuila, which it was authorized to issne by the Constitu- 
tion of 1824. They came there as invited guests ; — not 
invited for their own interests, but for those of Spain and 
Mexico ; to protect a weak and helpless province from the 
ravages of wandering tribes of Indians ; to improve, culti- 
vate, and render productive, wild and almost uninhabited 
wastes ; and to make that valuable, which was before worth- 
less. All this they effected at great costs, and with much 
danger and difficulty, which nothing but American enei^ 
and perwiverance could overcome ; not only unaided by 
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Mexico, but in despite of the impediments caused by ha 
interference. 

Instead of a lawleBS gang of adventnrers, as they are 
Oflsumod to be by the GoremmeDt of Mexico, tbesc invited 
colonists became, in a few years, a constituent portion of the 
members of the Mexican union, and proved themselves to 
be the descendnnls of a free and hardy race, by the bravery 
and energy with which they met the subvertera of the Con- 
stitution of 1824, and successfully preserved their indepen- 
denoe^ This done, they gave a still higher proof of their 
descent, by establishing wise and free institutions, and yield- 
ing ready obedience to laws of their own enacting. Under 
the influence of these causes, they have enjoyed peace and 
security : while their industry and enerffy, protected by equal 
laws, have widely extended the limits of cultivation and im- 
provements over their beautiful country. It is such a peo- 
ple, living under a free and well-established government, and 
on whose sciil " no hostile foot has found rest " for the last 
eight years — who have been recognized and introduced as 
one of its meml>ers into the family of nations — ^that Mexico 
has undertaken to treat as a lawless banditti, and against 
whom, as such, she has proclaimed a war of extermination, 
forgetful of their exalted and generous humanity, when, 
dtiring the former invasion, they sjared the forfeited lives of 
him who ordered, and those who butchered, in cold blood, 
the heroic Fannin and his brave associates, regardless of 
plighted faith. The Government of Mexico may delude 
itself by its bold fictions ; hut it cannot delude the rest of 
the world. It will be judged and held responsible, not by 
what it may choose to regard as fiicts, and to act upon as 
finch, but what are in reality facts, known and acknowledged 
by all, save herself 

Such arc the views which the President entertains in ref- 

.erence to the renewal of the war, after so long a Ruspensioo, 

id uuder existing circumstances, and the barbarous and 
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Lloody manner in which it is proclaimed it will be con- 
ductcU. Ho instructs you, accordingly, to address, without 
delay, to the proper department of the Mexican Government, 
a communication, in which you will state the views enter- 
tained by him in reference to the renewal of the war while 
the question of annexation is pending, and the manner in 
which it is intended to be conducted ; and to protest against 
both, in strong language, accompanied by declarations that 
the President cannot regard them with indifference, but as 
highly oflFensLve to the United States, You are also in- 
structed to renew the declaration made to the Mexican 
Secretary by our Charg»5 d'Aflaires, in announcing the conclu- 
Bion of the treaty, — that the measure was adopted in no 
spirit of hostility to Mexico ; and that, if annexation should 
be consummated, the United States will bo prepared to ad- 
just all quealioos gmwing out of it, including that of boun- 
dary, on the most liberal terms. 

I am, sir, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. C. Calhoun. 

"WuMm SiuxiioN, Eaq., Ac 



Orders of Gtneral JVoIL 

[UtbfTTed to In th« ln«trs<;tl{uui of Ur. CAlbotut b> Hr. Shuinon of tfa« lOth of S«pt«mt>M', 

Hjlaeh)Uabiuu Of THE Arut or THE North, 

Mils, June -iOth, 1&44. 

I, Adrian Woll, general of brigade, &c., make known : — 

1. The armistice agreed on with the Department of 
Texas having expired, and the war being, in consequence, 
recommenced against the inhabitants of that department, 
all communication with it ceases. 

2. Ever)' individual, of whatever condition, who may con- 
travene provisions of the preceding article, shall be regarded 
as a traitor, and shall receive the punisliment prescribed in 
Hrticlo 45, title 10, treatise 8, of the articles of war. 
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3. Every individual who may be found at the distance 
of one league from the left bank of the Rio Bravo, will bo 
regarded as a favorer and accomplice of the usurpers of that 
part of the national terrtton-, and as a traitor to his coun- 
try ; and, after a sunimar}' military trial, nhull receive the 
said punishment. 

4. Ever)' individual who may be comprehended within the 
provisions of the preceding article, and may be rash enough 
to fly at the sight of any force belonging to the supreme 
government, shall be pursued until taken or put to death. 

5. In considcmtion of the situation of the towns of 
Lareda and 8unta Rita dc Ampudia, as well as of all the 
farm-houses beyond the Rio Bravo, in which remain all the 
interests of the inhabitants of the line committed to my 
charge, I have this day received from the supreme govern- 
ment orders to determine the manner by which those inter- 
ests are to be protectetl ; but, until the determination of 
the supreme government be received, I warn all those who 
are beyond the limits here prescribed, to bring them within 
the line, or to abandon tliem ; as those who disobey this 
order will infallibly bulfer the punishment here established. 

Adrian Woll. 



TVanaliitwn of a Ihertt of th* Mexicftn Cfovrmment 
[BcftxTcd to In tbe Instnietloni of Ur. Cftlboan to Mr. SUanoa. of lOtti SepUmbvr. 1M&] 
DePAKTUXMT OP War and Marixe. 

Kationax I'ai.aC£. Mi:xic», Junf 11 th, 1848. 

I, Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna, bencfncrito of the 
country, general of division, and provisional President of the 
Mexican republic, hereby make known to the people, that-^ 

Considering the criminal and dete.-«table abuse which has 
been, and is now, committed by many foreigners, belonging, 
for the most pai't, to nations in peace and friendship with 
Mexico, in usurping its territory, invading it with arms, in 
fighting the troops of the republic, in robbing property, and 
committing other acts of violence worthy of hordes of ban- 
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ditti and ]^i^ate8 out of the pale of the laws of nations ; 
and that the time has at length come to put an end to these 
evilB and vtUanieSj by exercising the rights and employing 
the forces nsod hy niittous in Biich cases, innHinuch as thu 
Kline penwrns, whuin the Guvernuient has pardoned through 
its generosity and ctcmeDcVj have returned to try their for- 
tune by couiniitting new aggressions ioT the advancement of 
their nefarious ends : — I liave re8olve<l, for the goixl of the 
nation, in order to preserve it from the attacks of Kiich ad- 
venturers, and to prove the firmness with which I uphold 
the rights of the republic, to cause the following articles to 
bo observed, which I have decreed in \nrtue of the 7th arti- 
cle of the Buses of Tacubaya, sanctioned by the natiou : 

Article 1. In future, no quarter shall be granted to any 
foreigner wlio iuvadea the territory of the republic on bis 
own account, whether he be accompanied in his enterprise 
by a few or by many adventurers ; and even if he do so 
ostensibly with the pretext of iirotectiug civil discards, in 
which a political object is set forth ; and all such persons, 
taken with arms in their hands, shnll be immediately put to 
death. This punishment shall be inflicted on all foreigners, 
from whatsoever co»mtry ; because, as Mexico is at peace 
with all nations, every one who makes war on her does it 
purely on his owu iudividual resitousibility, and places him- 
self out of the protection of existing treaties. 

Art. 2. The gcnerols-in-chief of the divisions of the 
army, the commandants-general of the coast and frontier 
departments, and any other military authority whatsoever, 
who may take a foreigner in the act of invading our territory, 
or promoting civil war with arms in hand, shall be responsi- 
ble for the most exact fulfilment of this decrcHJ ; and the 
penalty for noncompliance with it shall be loss of employ- 
ment on the part of the person reKponsibte. 

Antoxio Lopez de Santa Asvk. 

itm Maua ToftvcL, Seeretoiy of Wu- kud Mariuck 
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Mr. Calhmtn to Mr. Donelson. 
DcPABTUEXT or State, W.iimxGToy, BfpL \tth, lft44. 

Sir : — Annexed hereto is a copy of a despatch recently 
forwarded to the late Chui^e d'Aflaires of the United States 
to TeXQ8, winch, hIiouM you accept the appointment con- 
ferred on you by the President, will be regarded as if directed 
to youraelf. The package containing the original, and other 
papers, was delivered to Lieut. George Stevens, who, oa a 
special messenger, was instructed to deliver it into the hands 
of the Charge, Gen. Howard. It is not improbable that, 
owing to the untimely death of Oon. Howard, and the al^ 
scnce of any representative of the United States at the scat 
of the Government of Texas, Lieut. Stevens may return it 
to this department. To ob\iatc the inconveuionce which 
might arise from eucli a state of things, 1 forward herewith 
a copy of the despatch and accompanying papers. 

Since the date of the despatch to Mr. Howard, informa- 
tion has been received at tliis dejmrtmcnt, through Major 
Butler, agent for the Cherokee Indians, that Mexican emis- 
Baries, or agents of the Mexican Government, are employed 
in instigating the Indian tribes on our south-western jroutier 
to acts of hostility against our citizens, and those of Texas, 
residing in their respective neighlxirhoods. This, if true, ia 
in direct violation of the treaty of amity between the two 
countries, of the 5th of Aivril, 1831 ; a printed copy of 
which I herewith forwanl to you, calling your attention, at 
the same time, to its 33d article. 

There seems to be but little doubt as to the correctnesa 
of the information communicated by Major Butler ; and the 
President instructs and authorizes you, in case the Grovem- 
raent of Texas should apply to you to fulfil the treaty obli- 
gations of the United States, to maintain peace and har- 
mony among the several Indian nations who inhabit the 
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lands adjacent to the lines and rivers which form tho boun- 
daries of the two countries, and to restrain, by force, all 
hostilities and incursions on the part of the Indian nations 
U\'iiig within our bouridiiries ; and if you shouid, upon exam- 
inationj consider the grounds suflicient to warrant suchappU- 
Cfttion, to make requisition on either or all of ihe command- 
ants of the forcca afc Forts Jcsup, Towson, and Washita, for 
such portions of their respective commands as may be deemed 
necessary for the puq"»ose, to be marched and stationed at 
such points as you may, on consultation with the Texan au- 
thorities, deem best adapted to secure the object— either 
witliin tho limits of the United States, or, if requested by 
the Government of Texas, within its limits ; it being under- 
stood (hat the objects are limited to the fulfilment of our 
treaty etipalatious. 

I herewith inclose cojiies of the orders which have been 
issued by tlie proper department to the several officers in 
command at the respective posts, to comply with your requi- 
sition. You will take caro, in making the requisitions, to 
leave a sufficient force at the respective stations to protect 
them and the public property against the dangers to which, 
in your jutlgmeut, they may bo exposed. 

I am, sir, with high respect, your obedient servant, 

J. C. Calhodk. 

To A. J. DoxKLsoa, Esq., Aa 



Mr. Calhoun to Mr. Howard. 

DKrArruEXT or State, WAMmoTOir, Btpt, IWA, 1844. 

Sir :— Your despatch (No. 1) transmitted through Gene- 
ral Taylor, inclosing a copy of your correspondence with 
the Secretary of State of the Republic of Texas, has been 
laid before the President, who baa given to it that deliberate 
consideration which its importance claims. 

He approves of the construction which you placed on the 
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letter of Mr. Ncl»on, acting Secretary of State ad interim^ 
to Mr. Murjjhy ; nnd nn mine to Mr. Van Zandt, in relation 
to the asHuraiiceB to which the Texan Secretary of State re- 
fers in hia letter to which yours is a reply. But he instructs 
you to assure tlie Government of Texas that he feels the iul? 
force of the obligation of this Government to protect Texas, 
pending the que»tiim of annexation, ng:iiu8t the attacks 
which Mexico may make on her, in consequence of her ac- 
ceptance of the proposition of this Government to open 
negi)tiations on the suhject of nnnoxing Tt'xas to the United 
States. As far as it relates ti» the Executlvo Department, he 
is prepared to use all its powers for that purpose. But the 
Governinont of Texas is fully aware that thoy are circum- 
soribed by the Consiitntion within narn^w Uniits, which it 
?roald not be possible fur the President to transcend. All 
that he can do is, to make suitable rc])resentation8 to the 
Mexican Guvcrnmout against thcrcnewHl of the war pending 
the queatiou of annexation, and the savage uuiuner in which 
it is proposed to conduct it, accompanied by appropriate 
protests ftnd inJicntiniis of the feelings with which he re- 
gards both ; and to recommend to Congress to adopt mea- 
sures to repel any attack which may be made. 

In execution of the first, a communication (a copy of 
wliich is iuclnsed) has been addressed to our nunister in 
Mexico, and forwarded to him by a special messenger, 
which, it is to be hoped, will not be without effect in arrest- 
ing her hostile movements. You will give a copy of it to 
the Texan Government, and you will assure it that, when 
Congress meets, the President will recommend the adoption 
of measures to protect Texiis effectually against the attacks 
of Mexico pen{ling the question of annexation, lie hopes 
these measures will prove satisfactory to the Government ot 
Texas, and that no serious invasion will be attem]>ted, at 
least, before the meeting of Congreae. 

I enclose a copy of a desi>atch to our minister at Paris, 
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which you may show to President Houston and the Secretary 
nf State. It will doubtless be satisfactory to thera to leara 
that France is not disposed, in any event, to take a hostile 
attitude in reference to annexation. A despatch, of a sub- 
sequent date to the one to whirli the inclosed is an answer, 
gives a conTereation between Mr. Guizot and our ministeri 
equally satisfactory as that with the King. Ho stated, in 
reply to a question on the part of our minister, that Franco 
ha^l not agreed to unite with England in a protest against 
annexation. 

I am happy to add, in conclusion, that the indications 
of public sentiment arc biglUy favorable to the cause of an- 
nexation, and that we may now look forward with much con- 
fidence to the consummation of that great measure at no 
distant period. 

I am, sir, respectfully, your obedient sen-ant, 

J. C. Calhoun. 

To TaouHAN ^ UowAftDv E«q,, Ac, At., Ac. 



Mr. Calhoun to Mr. Kin*;. 

Depaktmknt or Stjltk, W isainofToyt, Aupttl I2th, 184i. 

Sir : — I have laid your despatch No. 1 before the Presi- 
dent, who instructs me to make known to you that he has 
read it with much pleastire, especially the portion which re- 
lates to your cordial reception by the King, and his assurance 
of friendly feelings towards the United States. The Presi- 
dent in particular higldy appreciates the declaration of the 
King, that in no event would any stops be taken by his Gov- 
ernment in the slightest degree hostile, or which would give 
to the United States just cause of complaint. It was the 
more gratifying from the fact that our previous information 
was calculated to make the impression that the QovcmmeDt 
Df France was prepared to unite with Great Britain in a 
joint protest against the annexation of Texas, and a joint 
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effort to induce her Govettiment to withdraw the propo«i- 
tion to annex, on condition that Mexico should he mode tc 
iicknowletl^ her independence. He is happy to infer from 
your despatcli that the informatioD, as far as it relates to 
France, is, in all probability, without foundation. You did 
not go further than you ought in assuring the King that the 
object nf annexation would be pursued with unabated vigor, 
and in giviiig your opinion that a decided majnrity of the 
American people were in it« favor, and that it would cer- 
tainly be annexed at no distant day. I feel confident that 
your anticipations will be fully realized at no distant period. 
Ever}' day will tend to weaken that combination of political 
causes which led to the opposition of the measure, and to 
strengthen the conviction that it was not only expedient, but 
just and necessary. You were right in making the dis- 
tinction between the interests of France and England in 
reference to Texas — or rather, I wuuld say, the ajipareut in- 
terests uf the two countnes. France cannot possibly have 
any other than commercial interest in desiring to see her 
preserve her separate independence ; while it is certain that 
England luoks beyond, to political interests, to which she 
apparently attaches much importance. But, in our opinion, 
the interest of both against the measure is more apparent 
than real j and that neither France, England, nor even 
Mexico heraelf, has any in opposition to it, when the subject 
is fairly viewed and considered in its whole extent and in all 
its bearings. Thus viewed and considered, and assuming that 
peace, the extension of commerce, and security, are objeota 
of primary policy with them, it may, as it seems to me, be 
reatliiy shown that the policy on the part of those powers 
which would acquiesce in a measure so strongly desired by 
both the United States and Texas, for their mutual we 
and safety, as the annexation of the latter to the former, 
would be far more promotive of thesegreat objects than that 
which would attempt to resist it. 
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Tt is impossibletocast a look at the map of the United States 
aud Texa&, and to note the loug, nrtilioial, and ioconvenient 
line which divides therU} and then to take into consideration 
the extniordinary increase of [)0]>ulatiun and growtli of the 
former, and the source fixtm which the Jatter must derive its 
inhabitants, institutions, and laM-g, without coming to the 
conclusion that it is their destiny to be united, and, of 
course, that annexation is merely a question of time and 
mode. Thus regarded, the question to be decided would 
seem to be, whether it would not be better to permit it to 
be doue now, with the mutual consent of both parties, and 
the acquiescence of these i>owers, than to attempt to resist 
and defeat it. If the former course be ado]*ted, the certain 
fruits would be the preservation of peace, great extension of 
commerce, by the rajiid settlement and improvement of 
Texas, and increase<i security, especially to Mexico. Tho 
last, in refereuce to Mexico, may be doubted ; but I hold it 
not less clear than the other two. 

It would be a great mistake to sup[)Ose that this Govern- 
ment has any hostile feelings towards Mexico, or any dispo- 
sition to aggrandize itself at her expense. The fact is the 
very reverse. 

It wishes her well, and desires to see her settled down in 
peace and security ; and is prepared, in the event of the 
annexation of Texas, if not furced into conflict with her, to 
propose to settle with her the question of boundary, and all 
others growing out of the anne.vation, on the most liberal 
terms. Nature herself has clearly marked the bouiidaiy 
between her and Texas by natural limits too strong to bn 
mistaken. There are tew countries whose limits are so dis- 
tinctly marked ; and it would be our desire, if Texas should 
be united to us, to see them firmly established, as the most 
certain means of establishing permanent peace between the 
two countries, and strengthening and cementing their friend- 
ship. Such would be the certain consequence of permitting 
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the aDnexatiun to take place now, with the acquiescence of 
Mexico ; but very different would be the case if it should 
be attempted to rosiHt and defeat it, whether the attempt 
should he successful for the present or not. Any attempt of 
the kind wimld, not iniprobubly, lead to a conflict betweeu 
us and Mexico, and involve consequences, in reference to her 
and the geneml peace, lonj? to he deplored on all sides, and 
diiiiculb to he re[mired. But should that not be the case, 
and the interference of anotlier power defeat the annexation 
for the present, without the interruption of peace, it would 
but postpone the conflict, aud render it more fierce and 
bloody whenever it might occur. Its defeat would be attri- 
butcd to enmity and ambition on the part of that power by 
whoso interference it was occasioned, and excite deep jea- 
lousy and resentment on the part of our peoi)le, who would 
be ready to seize the first fuvorable opportunity to effect by 
force, what was prevented from being done peaceably by 
mutual consent. It is not difficult to see how greatly such 
a conflict, come when it might, would endanger the general 
peace, and how much Mexico might be the loser by it. 

In the mean time, the condition of Texas would be 
renderetl uncertain, her settlement and prosjicrity iu cone^ 
quence retarded, aud her commerce crippled, while the 
general peace would be rendered much more insecure. It 
could not but greatly affect us. If the annexation of Texaa 
should be permitted to take place peaceal)ly now (as it 
would, without the interference of other powers), the energies 
of our people would, for a long time to come, be directed 
to the peaceable pursuits of redeeming, and bringing within 
the pale of cultivation, improvements, and civilization, that 
large portion of the continent lying between Mexico on one 
side, and the British possessions on the other, which is now, 
with little exception, a wilderness with a sparse population, 
consisting, for the most part, of wandering Indian tribes. 

It is our destiny to occupy that vast region ; to intersect 
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it with roads and canals ; to fill it with cities, towns, vil- 
lages, and fiirniis ; to extend over it our religion, customs, 
constitution, and laws ; and to present it as a peaceful and 
siilenilid adilition to the dDmains of commerce and civiliza- 
tion.^ It is our policy to increaae, by growing and spreading 
out into unoccupied regions, nssimilatiug all we iucoqiorate ; 
in a wnrd, to increase by accretion, and not, through con- 
quest, by the addition of masses held together by the cohesion 
ot force. No system can he more unsuited to the latter 
process, or better adapted to tlio former, than our admirable 
Federal system. If it should not be resisted in its course, 
it will prolwibly fulfil its destiny without disturbing our 
neighbors, or putting in jeopardy the general peace ; but if 
it be oppiTsed by foreign interference, a new direction will be 
given to our energy, unich less fiivorable to harmony with our 
neighbors, and to the genenil peace of the world. 

The change would be undesirable to us, and much less in 
accordance with what I have assumed to be primary objects 
of policy on the part of France, England, and Mexico. 

But, to descend to particulars : it is certain that while 
England, like France, desires the independence of Texas, 
with the view to commercial connections ; it is not less so, 
that one of the leading motives of England for desiring it, 
is the hope that, through her diplomacy and influence, negro 
slavery may Ije Hb(jliahefl there, and ultimately, by conae- 
quenccj in the United States, and thnmghout the wlwlo of 
this continent. That its ultimate aboliilon throughout the 
eutire coutiueul is an object ardently desired by her, we have 
decisive proof in the declaration of the Earl of Abenleen, 
delivered to this department, and of which you will find a 
copy among the diKiunionts transmittcil to Congress with the 
Texan treaty. That site desires its abolition in Texas, and 
has used her influence and diplomacy to effect it there, the 
same document, with the corresjiondence of this departmenc 
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with Mr. Pukenham, also to be found among the documentiw 
fumishea proof not less conclusive. 

That one of the objects of abolUhing it there, h to facili- 
tate its abolition in tho United States, and thmugliont the 
continent, is manifest from the dcchiration of the abolition 
party and societies, both in this country and in England. 
In fact, there is gond renson to bolieve that the scheme of 
abolishing it in Texiis, with the view to its abidltion in the 
/ United States and over the continent, originated with the 
prominent mombers of the luirty in the United States, and 
was first broached by tlieiu in the (so called) World's Con- 
vention, held in London in the year 1840, and through its 
agency broii;^Hit to the notice of the Briti!*h gnvemment. 

Now. 1 h(i!d not only that France can have no interest 
iu the cousummation of this grand scheme, which. England 
hopes to accoTuplish through Texas, if she can defeat the an- 
nexation ; but tliat her interest, and those of all the conti- 
nental powers of Eumpe, are directly and deeply oppohed to it. 

It is too Inte in the day to contend that humanity or 
philnnthrnpy is the great object of tho policy of England in 
atteniptitig to iibuliHli African slavery on this continent. 

I do not question but humanity may have been one of her 
leading motives for the abolition of the African slave trade, 
and that it may have had a considerable influence in abolishing 
slavery in her West India possessions — aided, indeed, by 
the fallacious calculation that the labor of the negroes would 
he at least as pntfitablo, if not more so, in conse<iuence of the 
measure. She acted on the prineijile that tropical products 
can be produced cheaper by free African labor and East In- 
dia labor, than by slave labor. She knew full well the value 
of such prmliicts to her commerce, navigatiun, navy, manu- 
fiictures, revenue, and jiower. She was not ignorant that 
the snpport and the maintenance of her political preponfl^r- 
ance dej>endeil on her tropical possessions, and had no inten- 
tion of dimiiiishitig their productiveness, nor any anticiijation 
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that such would be the eflVct, when the scheme of iibolishiug 
slavery in her colonial posscssiims waa adopted. On the con- 
trary, she calcuhtted to combine philunthropy with profit and 
power, as is not unusual with faautiulsm. Experience hiis 
conviiicetl lier of the fullacy of her calculutiuna. She hoa 
failotl in all her objects. The labor of her negnes has 
pro\etl fur less productive, without afTording the consolation 
of having improved their condition. 

The experinn-'uL has turned out to be a costly ono. She 
expended nearly oae hundred niiJlious of dollars in indemni- 
fying the owners of the emancipated slaves. It is estimated 
that the increased iirice paid since, by the people of Great 
Britain, for sugar and other tropical picnluctious, in conse- 
quence of the measure, \» etpial to half that sum ; and thai 
twice that amount has been expended in the suppi-esaion of 
the slave trade ; makiug, together, two hundred and fifty 
luillious of dollars as the cost of the experiment. Instead of 
realizing her hope, the result has been a sail disappointment. 
Her tropical products have fallen of}' to a vast amount. In- 
stead of BUi>plyiQg her own wants and those of nearly all 
Europe with them, as formerly, she has now, in some of the 
most important articles, scarcely enough to 8upi)ly her own. 
What is worse, her own colonies are actually consuming 
sugar produced by slave labor, brought direct to England, oi 
refined in bond, and exported and sold in her colonies aa 
cheap or cheaper than they can be produced thei-e ; while 
the slave trade, instead of diminishing, has been, iu fact, car- 
ried on to a greater extent than ever. So disastrous has been 
the result, tliat her fixed capital vested in tropical posses- 
sions, estimated at the value of nearly five hundred millions 
of dollars, is said to stand on the brink of ruin. 

But this is not the worst. While this costly scheme haa 
had such ruinous efiecte on the tropical pro<luction8 of Great 
Britain, it has given a powerful stimulus, followed by a cor- 
responding increase of products, to those countries which 
Vol. v.— 25 
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have had tlic good sense to shun her example. There haa 
been vested, it is estimated bj them, la the production of 
tropical products, since 1808, in fixed capital, nearly 
H000,000,000, wholly dependent on slave labor. In the 
same period^ the value of their products has been estimated 
to have risen from alx)iit $72,000,000 annuallVj to nearly 
$220,000,000 ; while the whole of the fixed capital of Great 
Britain, vested in cultivating tropical products, both in 
the East and West Indies, is estimated at only about 
$830,000,000, and the value of the products annually at 
about 50,000,000. To present a still more striking view of 
three attitles ui' tropical products (sugar, cofiee, and cotton), 
the British jxissessions, including the West nod East Indiea, 
and Muurilins, protluucd, in 1842, of sugar only 3,993,771 
cwt, ; while Cuba, Brazil, and the United States, exclu- 
ding other countries having tropical |>08sessiuns, produced 
9,600,000 cwt. ; of coffee, the British possessions produced 
only 27,393,003, while Cuba and Brazil produced 201,590,125 
pounds ; and of cotton, tlie British possessiotis, including 
shipments to China, only 137,443,446 pounds, while the 
United States alone pi-oduced 790,479,275 pouuds. 

The above facts and estimates have all been drawn from 
a British periodical of high standing and authority,* and 
are believed to be entitled to credit. 

This vast increase of the capital and pnMluction on the 
j)art of those nations who have continued thtir fonurr policy 
towards the negro race, compared with that of Great Britain, 
indicates a corresponding relative Increase of tl»o means of 
commeire, navigation, mauufactures, wealth, and power. It 
is no longer a question of doubt, that the great source of 
tlje wealtli, pro8|>erity, and power of the more civilized na- 
tions of the temperate zone (especially Europe, where the 
uta have made the greatest advance), depends, iu a great da- 

* Bl&okwooil'i) Magazine fur June, 1S44. 
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gree, on the exchange of their products with those of the 
tropical regions. So great has been the ativance made in the 
arts, both chemical and mechanical, within the few last gen- 
erations, that all the old civili/ed nations can, with but a 
small part of their labor and cajutal, supply their respective 
wants: which tends to limit within narrow bounds the 
amount of the commerce between them, and forces them 
all to seek fi>r markets in the tropical regions, and the more 
newly settled portions of tlie glube. Those who can best 
succeed in conmiauding those markets, have the best pro8|>ect 
of outstripping the others in the career of commerce, naviga- 
tion, manufactures, wealth, and power. 

This is seen and felt by British statesmen, and bos opened 
their eyes to the errors which they have committed. The 
question now with them is, how shall it he counteracted ? 
What has been done cannot bo undone. The question is, by 
what means can Great Britain regain and keep a superiority 
in tropical ciiltivation, commerce, and influence ? Or, shall 
that be abandoned, ami (>ther nations be sutiered to acquire 
the 8U])remacy, even to the extent of supplying British mar- 
kets, to the destruction of the capital alrcaily vested in their 
productions ? These are the questions which now profoundly 
occupy the attention of her statesmen, and have the greatest 
influence over her councils. 

In order to regain hur superiority, she not only seeks to 
revive and increase her own ca[)acity to produce tropica! pro- 
ductions, but to diminish aud destroy the capacity of those 
who have so liir outstripped her in consequence of her error. 
In pursuit of the former, she has caat her eyes to her East 
India possessions — to central and eastern Africa — with the 
view of establishing colonies there, and even to restore, sub- 
fitanlially, the slave trade itself, under the specious name of 
transporting free laborers from Africa to her West India pos- 
sessions, in onler, if possible, to compete successfully with 
those who have refused to follow her suicidal policy. But 
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ttt'se all afford but uncertain and distant hopes of rerovering 
her lost superiority. Iler main rcliftoco is on the other alter- 
native — to cripple or destroy the productions of her suc- 
cessful rivalfl. There is but one way by which it can be done, 
and that is by ubolisliiug African slavery throughout this 
coDtinent ; and that she openly avows to be the constant ob- 
ject of her policy and exertions. It matters not how, or from 
what motive, it may be done — whether it be by di|donmcy, 
influence, or force ; by secret or open means ; and whether 
the motive be humane or w?lfibh, without regard to manner, 
meanSj or motive. The thing itself, should it be accom- 
plished, would pu-t. down all rivaliy, and give her the undis- 
puted supremacy in 6U[)plyiiig her own wants and those of 
tlie rest of the world ; and thei*eby more than fully retneve 
what she bad lost by her errore. It would give her the mo- 
nopoly of tropical productions, which I shall next proceed to 
Bbow. 

What would be the consequence if this object of her un- 
ceasing solicitude and exertions sliould be effected by tlie ab- 
olition of negro slavery thn>ughout this continent, some idea 
may be formed from the immense diminutinn of itroductiona, 
as has been shown, which has followed abolition in bur West 
India jMissessions. But, as great as that has been, it is noth- 
ing compared to what would be the effect if she should succeed 
in abolishing slaver)- in the United States, Cuba, Brazil, and 
throughout this c<:tntinent. The experiment in her own col- 
onies was made under the moat fuvonible circumstances. It 
was brought about gradually and peaceably, by the steady 
and firm operation of the parent country, armed with com- 
plete power to prevent or crush at once all insurrectionary 
movements on the part of the negroes, and able and disposed 
to maintain, to the full, the political and social ascendency 
of the former masters over their former slaves. It is not at 
all wonderful that the change of the relations of master and 
glave took place, under such circumstances, without violence 
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and blDCKlshed, and that order and peace should have been 
since preecrved. Very different wnuld b*; the result of aboli- 
tion, should it be effi-ctcd by her influence and esertions in 
tlio possessions of other countriea on this coatineut — and es- 
pceiuUy in the United States, CubOj and Brazil, the great 
cultivators of the principal tropical products of America. To 
form a correct conception of what weuld be the result with 
thera, we must look, not to Jamaica, but to St. Domingo for 
exam[ile. Ttie change would be followed by unforgiving 
hate between the two races, and end in a bloody and deadly 
struggle between them for the BUi>oriority, One or the other 
would have to be subjugated, extirpated, or expelled ; and 
desolation would overspread their territories, as in St. Do- 
mingo, from which it would take centuries to recover. The 
end would be, that the superiority in cultivating the great 
tropical staples would be transferred from them to the Uritish 
tropical possessions. 

They are of vast extent, and those beyond the Capo of 
Good Hope [losseased of an unlimited amount of labor, stand- 
ing ready, by the aid of British capital, to supply tho deficit 
which would be occasioned by destroying the tropical produc- 
tions of the United Slates, Cuba, Brazil^ and other countries 
ciUtivated by slave labor on this continent, so soon as the in- 
creased price, in consequence, woidd yield a profit. It is the 
successful comjjctitiou of that labor which keeps the prices 
of the great tropical staples so low, as to prevent their culti- 
vation with profit in the possessions of Qreat Britain, by what 
she is pleased to call free labor. If she can destroy its com- 
petition, she would have a monopoly in those productions, 
tihe lias all the means of furnishing an unlimited supply : 
vast and fertile possessions in both Indies, — boundless com- 
mand of capital and labor, — and ample power to suppress 
disturbances, and presene order throughout her wide do- 
maina. 

It is unquestionable, that she regards the abolition of sla* 
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very in Tesas as a most im[>ortant Btcp towards this great 
object of policy, eo much the aim of her solicitude and exer^ 
tions ; and the defeat of the annexation of Texas to our 
Union as indispensable to the nboHtion of slavery there, 
She is too sagacious not to see wliut a fatal blow it would 
give to slavery in the Uniled States, and how certainly its 
abolition with us would abolish it over the whole continent, 
and thereby give her a monopoly in the productions of the 
great tropical Btaples, and the command of the commerce, 
navigation, and manufactures of the world, with an estab- 
lished naval ascendency and political prejwnde ranee. To this 
continent the blow would be calamitous beyond description. 
It would destroy, in a great measure, the cultivation and pro- 
duction of the great tropical staples, amounting annually in 
value to nearly $3OO,OOO,O0U— the fund which stimulates 
and upholds almost every other branch of its industry, 
coiumerce, navigation, and manufactures. The whole, by 
their joint influence, are rapidly spreading population, 
wealth, improvement, and civilization over the whole conti- 
nent, and vivifying, by their overflow, the industry of Europe ; 
thereby increasing its ]M>pulation, wealth, and advancement 
in the arts, in power, and in civilization. 

Such must be the result, should Great Britain succeed in 
Hccomplisbing the constant object of her desire and exertions, 
the abolition of negro slavery over this continent ; and to- 
wards the effecting of wliich, she regards the defeat of the 
annexation of Texas to our Union so important. Can it be 
possihle that governments so enlightened and sagacious as 
those of France and the otlitT great continental powers, can 
be so bhnded by the plea of philanthropy as not to see what 
must inevitably follow, be her motive what it may, should 
she succeed in her object ? It is little short of mockery to 
talk of philanthropy, with the examples before iib of the 
effects of abolisliing negro slavery in her own colonies, in 8t, 
Domingo, and the northeru States of our Union, where statis- 
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tical facts, not to bo shakcu, prove that the freed ncgi'o, after 
the experience of sixty yeurs, is in a fur worae condition than 
in the other States, where be has been left in his foiiner con- 
dition. No : tlie effect of what in calletl abolition, where the 
number is few, is not to raise the inferior race to tlie couilition 
of freemen, but to deprive the negro of the guardian care of 
his owner, subject to nil the depression and oppression be- 
longing to Ilia inferior condititm. But, on the other hand, 
where the number is great, and beors a hirge proportion to the 
whole population, it would be still worse. It would be to 
fixibstitute fl)r the existing relation a deadly strife between 
the two ract's, to end in the subjection, exp\dsion, or extir- 
pation of one or the other : and such would l>e the aise over 
tlie greater part of tliia coutiuent where ne^ro shivery exists. 
It would not end there ; but would, in all probability, extend, 
by its example, the war of races over all South America, — 
including Mexico, — and extending to the Indian as well as 
to the African race, and make the whole one scene of blood 
and devastation. 

Dismissing, then, the stale and unfounded plea of philan- 
thropy, can it be that France and the other great conti- 
nental powers — seeing what must be the result of the policy, 
for the accoraplishraeut of which EugUnd is const-antly ex- 
erting herself, and that the defeat of the annexation of Texas 
is BO imjx>rtant towards its ronsnmmation — are pn?pnrcd to 
back or countenance her in her efforts to effect cither ? What 
possible mutives can they liave to favor her cherished ])olicy? 
Is it not better for them that they should be supplied with 
tropical jiroducts in exchange for their labor, from the United 
States, Brazil, Cuba, and this coutincnt generally, than to be 
dependent on one great raonopoUzing power for their supply? 
Is it not better that they should receive them at the low 
prices which competition, cheaper means of production, and 
nearness of market, would furnish them by the former, than 
to give the high jtrices which monopoly, dear labor, and great 
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distADce from market would imjiose P Is it not better that 
their labor should be exchanged vrith a new continent, rap- 
idly incrcnfling in population and the capacity for conauming, 
and which would furnish, in the course of a few generations, 
a market nearer to them, and of ahnost unlimited extent, 
for the products of their industry and arts, than with old and 
distant regions, whose population has long since reached its 
growth ? 

The above contains those enlarged views of policy which, 
it seems to me, an enliglitencd European statesman ought to 
take, in making up his oiiiuion on the subject of the annex- 
ation of Texas, and the grounds, as it may be inferred, on 
which England vainly opposes it. They certainly involve 
considerations of the deepest importance, and demanding the 
greatest attention. Viewed in connection with them, the 
question of annexation becomes one of the first magnitude, 
not only to Texas and the United States, but to this conti- 
nent and Eurojie. They are presented, that you may use 
them on all suitable occasions, where you think they may be 
with effect in your correeiiondoncc, where it can be done with 
propriety, or otherwise. The President relies with coufidcuce 
on your sagacity, pnidence, and zeal. Your mission is one 
of the first magnitude at all times, but especially now ; and 
he feels assured nothing will be left undone on your part to 
do justice to the country and the Government in reference to 
this great measure. 

I have said nothing as to our right of treating with Texas, 
without consulting Mexico. Vou so fully understand the 
grounds on which we rest our right, and are so familiar with 
all the facts necessary to maintain them, that it was not 
thought necessary to add any thing in reference to it. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. C. Calhoun. 

WiujAM R, Kivo, Esq., A& 
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Mr, Calhoun to Mr. Donelson, 

DicPARTHiatT or Statk, WiUHMOTOK, March 8/, 1845. 

Sir: — 1 herewith transmit to you a copy of the Joint Res- 
olutiDn mlopted by CoDgress for the annexation of Texaa to 
the United StatcH. 

You will perceive that it consists of two distinct parts ; 
the one, embraced in the first and second sections, being the 
original resohition as it passed the House of Kepresentatives ; 
the other, included in the third and last, being the amend- 
ment made by the Senate, and subsequently adopted by the 
House. The former contains certain specific propositions for 
the admission of Texas into our Union ; the latter gives a 
discretionary power to the President, if he should deem it 
otlvisable, to enter into negotiations with the republic, as pre- 
scribed in the section itself, instead of submitting to its ac- 
ceptance or rejection the proposals contained in the former. 

The President has deliberately considered the subject, and 
is of opinion tlmt it would not be advisable to enter into the 
negotiations authoriwd by the amendment of the Senate ; 
and you are, accordingly, instructed to present to the Gov- 
ernment of Texn-s, ns the basis of its admission, the proposals 
contained in tlie rcsohition, as it came from the House of 
Representatives. 

It ia not deemed necessary to state at large the grounds 
on which hie decision rests. It will be sufficient to state, 
brieliy, that the provisions of the resolution, as it came from 
the House, are more simiile in their character, — may be more 
readily, and with leas difficulty and exjHjnsej airriod into 
eO'ect ; and that the great object contemplated by them is 
much less exposed to the hazard of ultimate defeat. 

That they are more simple in their character, a very few 
remarks will suffice to show. According to the resolution, aa 
it came from the House, nothing more is necessary than that 
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the Congress of Texas should be called togetherj — its conscut 
given to the pmviaifjna contained in it, — and the adoption of 
a constitution by the people iu convention, to be submitted 
to the Congress of the United States for its approval, 
in the same manner as when one of our own territories is ad- 
mitted as a State. On the contrary, according to the pro- 
visions of rlie Senate's amenduient, the Congress of Texas 
must in like manner be convened ; it must then go tlirough 
the slow and troublesome process of ca^^•ing a State out of a 
part of its territory ; afterwards it must appoint agents or 
commissiont^rs to meet similar agents or commissioners to be 
appointed on our })art, to discuss and agree on the terms and 
conditions f)n whlu-h the State shall be admitted, and on the 
cession of the reinuining territory to the United States ; and 
after all this, and not before, the people of the said State 
must call a convention, frame a constitution, and then present 
it to the Congress of the United States for its approval, but 
which cannot l^e acted on, until the tenns agreed U[>on by 
the negotiators, and which constitutes the conditions on 
wlilch the State is to lie nduiitted, shall have been ratified. 

That tliey may be more readily, and with less difficulty 
and expense, carried into effect, is plain from the fact that 
the details arc fewer and less complex. It is ob^nous that 
the numerous and complicated provisions contained in the 
amendment of the Senate, must involve mtich time and dif- 
ficulty in their execution ; while, as to the expense, the ap- 
jiropriation of 8100,000 provided for by it, is a clear addi- 
tional cost over and alxive that attendant on the execution 
of the resolution of the House. 

But tin; deqisivB objection to the amendment of the 
Senate is, that it would endanger the ultimate BUcces-s of 
the measure. It proposes to fix, by negotiation between ths 
Govemmonts of the United States and Texas, the terms and 
conditions on which the State shall be admitted into our 
Union, and the cession of the remaining teiritory to the 
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United States. Now by whatever name tlie agents con- 
ductiug the negotiation may be known,— whether they Iw 
called dbmuussionenj, ministers, or by any other title, — the 
com[«ict agreed on by them, in behalf of their respective 
governments, would be a treaty, whether bo called or desig- 
nated by some other name. The very meaning of a treaty is, 
a compact between independent States, foimded on negotia- 
tion. And if a treaty (us it clearly would be), it must be 
submitted to the Senate fijr its approval, and run the hazard 
of receiving the votes of two thirds of the members present ; 
which could hardly be exjiected, if wo are to judge from re- 
cent experience. This, of itsolf, in considered by the Presi- 
dent as a conclnsive reason for proposing the resolution of 
the HoUBe, instead of the amendment of the Senate, as the 
basis of annexation.^ 



• As till) reader may darfro to compare the original resiolutions of 
the House with the Senate^s anieiidmeots — to save the trutible of refer- 
ring to CoDgressional documents — the Joint Resolution is given below: 

JOINT RE^MLUTION FOB AJTHEXINO TEXAS TO TUB UMTEO BTATE8. 

1. R<4olreii, hy the SeiiaU and ffnuM of Ri^fn-tMntatire* of the United 
State* of Ameriea ia Cimffratt tvuemblgd, — That Congrees duth consent 
that the territory jiroperly included witliin, and rigbtfully t)eloDging to, 
the Republic o( Texait, mity l>d erected into a new State, to be called, 
the State of Texa-s willi a reputilicaii funn of guvernmout, to be adopted 
b.v the ittiople uf tlie siiiA republic, by deputies in convention asdemhlcd, 
with the consent of tlie existing govemmont^ in order that the same 
may be admitted as one of the States of this Union. 

S. Ami be it furiktr re*otred, — That tbe foregoing consent of Cod- 
greaa ia given upon the following conditions, and with tbe following 
goarantees^ to wit : — First, Said State to be formed, sulijecl to the ad- 
justment by this Government of all qnestions of boandAry that may 
arise with other Governnienti* ; and the Constitution thereof, wlih the 
proper evidence of its adoption by tbe people of said Republic of Texa^ 
ahall be trauaniitted to the President of tbe United States, to be laid 
before Congress fur its tioal aotiuu, on or botbre tlie first day of January, 
one thuu^ud eight hundred and forty-six. Second, Said Stute, when 
adiuittad Into tbe Uuiou, after ceding to Uie United States all pubU* 
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But it may be objected that the resolution of the House 
prescribes no means of rendering its provisions acceptable- 
to the Government and people of Texas, in case they should 
prove misatisfaotory. The oiyection, however, is more appa- 
rent than real ; fur although none are ex])re8aly provided, it 
cannot be doubted that the Congress of Texas may propose 



edidoes, fortiflcatiofi», barracbn, ports and harbore, uayj and datt yards, 
dooks, xnagftunoR, arm8, armameiitji, and all other property und meuts 
pertAinin^ to the [fuhlic dct'ivrioe, belonging to wUd Republic of TexM, 
slmll retAin all the public ftindfl, debts, taxes, and dues of every kind, 
which may beIo:ig to, or be due and owing said republio ; and shall 
aUo reitiin all the vacniit and nnAppropriatcd lands lying witfaia its 
limits, to be applied to tbo payment of the debts and Uahililiea of said 
Republic of Texas, and the residue of said lands, a^er discharging aoid 
debts aitd liubilities, to be dieiH>Bet] of as said Stale may direct; bat in 
no evt-nt are said debts and liabilities to beooiue a charge upon Um 
Governnioiit of the United StJitcs. Third, Now States of convenient idM, 
not exceeding four Id number, in addition to said State of Texa«| aad 
haWng suflicient pnpuUuion, nuiy hereafter, by the consent of »aid State, 
be formed out of the territory thereof, which shall bo entitled to ad- 
minion, nndcT the provisions of thu Federal Constitution. And snch 
States OS may be fonned out of that jwrtion of said terrltorj' lying south 
of thirty>idx decrees, thirty niinotes north latitude, oomuouly known 
as the Miasouri Compromise lino, shiiU be admitted Into the Union, with 
or witbont slavery, aa the people if each State, askiug adnilMslon, may 
d«(ure. Aud in such States as shall be formed out uf said tarritory, 
north of said Missouri Compromise line, slavery, or involuntary S6rn« 
tude (except for crime) shall be prohibited. 

a. And he it further retoltad, — That if the President of the Uniled 
States shall, in his judgment and discretion, deem it most advisable, 
iDSt«ad of proceeding to submit the foregoing resolution to the Bepablio 
of Texas, as an overture on the paK of the United States for aduiissioa, 
to negotiate with that republic — thun, ^ it re$olttd^ — That a Stato, to 
he formed out of the present Republic of Texas, with adtahlc extent and 
bonndariee, and with two rcpreeentatives in Congress, until the next 
apportioDinent of representation, shall be admitted into the Unioo, by 
virtue of this act, on on equal footing irith the existing Statea, aa aooa 
as t]^o terms and conditions of such admission, and the ceeshm of th« 
remaining Texan territory to the United States, shall be agreed ui>Da l>y 
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whatever amendments it mny tbink essential, and transmit 
them to the Government of the United States, fur its con- 
sideration and agreement ; and, if adopted, to be binding on 
both jiartics, — a far more satisfactory mode, in ftll probabili- 
ty, of obtaining the mutual consent of both, than that of ne- 
gotiating thiDugh cummissioncrs or other agents ; while it is 
exempt from the decisive, objections to which this is liable. 



the Goverome&tA of Texas ftod tlie United States; <idJ tiiat tlie anm of 
one huDdred tbouiuuid duUore be, and the aune is bertiby, approprUted 
to defray tbo expeu»eit of mbslons and negotiatioos, to agree upou the 
terms of »aid adini«iion and cedsioii, either by treaty to be submitted to 
ttie SenAt«, or by articles to be submitted to tbe two Ilotises of Oongreea, 
as the President may direct." 

Tbe firAt and sccoud of tbe ubuve series couittitiite tbe resolution of 
tbe IXotise of Kcpreaeiitatives ; the tbird, tbe amundineiit of the Senate, 
Tbe hiittory of this amendment, when fully and thirly written ont^ will 
famioh a curiou-f chapter in our annals. This is not a pr«>per place 
for it. As Ui its lUdtive and aim, it will uuflioe, for the prweut^ to copy 
the followint;^ pas!uif(e5 fmm the Bpeeob of Mr. Cidhouii, in roply to Mr. 
Beutou, delivorud in tbe StMiate, February 24, 1847, in Timlioation of 
the couree ho adopted after the paange of tbe Joint Uesolution. The»e 
extracts but flkctcb the outlines of a chapter, wliicb will jirobably be 
tilled up by the future historian. 

'•'■ But tbe senator (Mr. Benton) objects that I so conducted the qnes- 
tion of auuexatiun, as necessarily to lead to the war (wttli Mexico). On 
what doe-t tie rest tlii-t cliar^^'e? He re!<la it on the ground that I ttelected 
the resolution as it came froiu the Iloa^ of Reprcsuutatives, aa the basb 
of annexation, insitead of giving tbo Texan Goremment the choice be- 
tweeo tlie House resolution and the amendment of tbe Senate originaUy 
itMMd by ih« tertator himtelf. He complaine<l bitterly that the Senate 
resolution — passed at the v«ry heel of the aeasion, und^ the erpectation 
that it wotifd be cnrrUd into eff*f-t by the preaent adminittratian^ then 
just Cuming into ptjwor, and not by Mr. Tyler's administration^ then 
about to expire — had not been adopted. 

**He seemed to think that the then administration had no right to 
act upon it ; and that undertaking to do tfo, waa depriving its snooessor 
of some of iu rights. He accusca me of acting with tbe greatest prompt- 
ness. The fact is so. The resolution, if I recollect correctly, waa 
signed by the late President about the first of SCarob. I saw the im* 
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But it is deemed by the President of great importaDce 
that the reaohition should be adopted bjr the Goverameut of 
Texas without amendmcot, 60 as to avoid the hazards and 
cootingeucies iucideDt to delay ; and you are accordingly 
instructed to iwe your best exertions to effect this object. 
Should you fail in this, you will next endeavor to induce the 



portanfe of noting promptly, and a<lviscil the President to act without 
dvlny ; that he had the constitntioniil right of doing so ; and that I 
dtiemcd it right he shoald act, in order etleotunlly to sectire the soooeoi 
of n incftHure whioli had originated with hU ndminlstratioo. His cabinet 
were Humiitoneil the next day, and concurred in, the opinion. That 
night I prepared the despatch to Mr. Doneison, our CJiarg6 in Texas, 
and tlie next dny, lute in the evening uf the third of March, it was for- 
warded to htm. It was my lost otlicia] act of any importance An Seci^- 
tory of State. 

^'I selected the resolution of the House In preference to the amend- 
ment, of which the Senator of Missouri was the author, beoanse I clearly 
SAW, not only that it waa every way preferable, bat tbe only certain 
Tuode by whicli lumoxation conld be effected. My reasons for so think- 
ing were fully set forth in my despatch (to Mr. Donelson), which may 
be foand among the piiblio documents accompanying tbe first annual 
measage of the present Executive, They will speak for themselves; 
tliey never have been controverted, and never can be suoceasfblly, 
[ndoed, I never considered the Senator^a oraendment as* expressing the 
deliberate sense either of the Senate or Uouse of Reprt]»entatives. It 
is well kii'jvui thtil hA, and afeie qfhufrundt^ had thepoicer of greatly 
embarnuainy the pawage of th4 retoluthiu qf the IJoune^ if not «f de- 
feating them ; and that his ameiidment w»m mored (by Mr. Walker, of 
Mias.)i "^^ '^ mveh a* an improremaU of the retolutionty as to gratify 
him and them. That the course I edopted did secure tlie annexation, 
and that it was indiapensablo for tliat purpose, / hart high authority 
in my poM«*k»n— <A«( ichifh all vonld admit to he tha highott^ if I 
could, with propriety, introduce it; and for this prompt and decided 
act, if for nothing ei^e, I might claim the authorship of aunexation. 

'^Kow can any thing bo more absurd than the assertion that the 
war with Mexico resulteil f^^^m wlecting the IIouso reaolntion, instead 
of tbe amendment of the Senator I He ha» ventured the bold aasertioa 
witliont the filmdow of an argument to sustain it. ^Fhat possible differ- 
ence could it make with Mexico, whether the annexation was made 
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Congress of Texas to substitute, in place of iimendments, 
separate and distinct propositions, expressive of their views of 
what the provisions of the resolution ought to be, — accompa- 
nied by n strong address setting forth their reasons at length, 
and expressing their reliance on the justice of the Govern- 
ment of the United States for their adoption. If both fail, 
it will then reinniu for the Congress of Texas to amend the 
resolution as above siiggeked. 

The President also directs me to instruct you to proceed, 
with as little delay as possible, to the seat of the Government 
of Texas, and to urge sjieedy and prompt action on the sub- 
ject. Time is important, and not a day ought to be lost. 
Tlie last hope on the jiart of any foreign power which may 
feel disptised to defeat annexation, will be to act upon the 
Government of Texas ; and it can scarcely he doubted, from 
the deep feelings expressed, on the part of one of the lead- 
ing European powers against the measure, that no effort will 
be sparcd to induce Texas to reject the proposal contained 
in the resolution. Your presence, intelligence, activity, and 
influence, are confidently relied on to counteract the attempt. 

I have the honor to be with high respect, sir, your 
obedient servant, 

J. C. Calhoun. 



Mr. Van Zandt to Mr. Upshur, 

LitnATtnN or TzxA^ "WjisimfCTOX 
(D. Q), Febrwiry 21i^ 18M. 

Sib : — The nndersigned, Charg6 d'Aftaires of the Republic 
of Texas, has tlie honor to acknowledge the receipt of the 
two communications of Mr. Upshur, Secretary of State of 

upon one or the other? ^hy tthouM the one not he as cfleiisive to 
her tts the other! Indwfl, I donbt much, wtiothor, ovon to this day, 
the Government of Mexico knows whether tho resolution was passed 
with or without, an alteration. Sach is tho baseless ground on which 
be has charged nie witti being tho author of the war/' — Editob. 
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the United States, of the 29th of December hist, anil uf the 
19th ultimo, submitting, in reply to a letter of his of the 
10th of November last, the views at present entertained by 
the Goverument of the United States in relation to certain 
outrages complained of by the Governmeiit of Texas, and 
inviting any further suggestions which the undersigned 
might think necessary to elucidate the subject. 

The undersized is gratified to be informed that the 
Honorable Secretary of State, by direction of the President 
of the United States, readily disclaims any intention, on tlie 
part of his Government, to violate the lerntorj' of Texas ; 
that Captain Ctx)kc had no instructions which would have 
authorized liim to violate any right of Texas, or her people ; 
and that directions have been given to the Secretary of War 
to order a cuurt of inquiry upon that officer ; also, that the 
arms taken from the Texan troops will be restored, or com- 
pensation nmde for them ; and that ^'«nch further steps will 
be taken, upon the report of the court of inquir}% as may 
eeem to be necessary, in order to render full justice to Texa« 
and her people." 

Under these assurances, and until the result of the court 
of inquin.', and the action of the Government of the United 
States thereon, shall be made known, the undersigned deeme 
it only necessary to notice the principal gmunds which ap- 
pear to be set up in justification or extenuation of the ex- 
traoixlinary c<»nduct of Captain Cooke. 

The first is, that the Texan forces were fonnd in the 
territory of the United StaLea. Captain Cooke attempts to 
prove this — iirat, by "actual observations ;" which, as ap- 
pears from his diary, show the transaction to liave occurred 
in the 94th degree of west longitude. As to the correctness 
of these " observations," let us examine the facts. The town 
of Independence (Missouri, from which the trader seta out) 
is within a short distance of the western boundary of that 
State, whichj as delineated, is in longitude west, 94 degrees 
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and 30 minutes. The course of therom! from Tndependenco 
to Santa Fc is a few degreua soutii of west. Tko diBtuuco 
&om the furmer place to tlie point on the Arkansas River 
where the occurrence took place must b^ four hundred miles, 
or more ; and, consequently, several ilegrees west of the lon- 
gitude namud in the diary of Captain Cook Again : by an 
examination of the most authentic maps to which the un- 
dersigned h.'is been able to refer, it appears that Walnut 
Creek (a tribut^iry of the Arkansas), mentioned by Captain 
Cooke, is west of the 98ih degree of west longitude. From 
this he had continutjd Iiis tnaruh with the traders eight days. 
The undersigned is not iiif^irmod of the usual distance of a 
day's march under such circumstancea, but believea it rea- 
sonable to supix)8e that they must have reached a jwint west 
of the 100th degree of west longitude. These facts show, 
conclusively, that the observations made, as stated in the 
diary of Captain Cooke, are wholly erroneous, and unworthy 
of reliance. Secondly : Captain Cooke says that " the line 
was understood by all to strike at least fifteen miles higher 
up than where they then were." This assertion, though 
not directly contradictory of the observations nientiuued in 
his diary, at least exhibits a great discrepancy between them. 
But to whom does he allude when he eays it was " under- 
stood by all ? " lie of course did not mean to include the 
forces of Texas, for their commander protested to the con- 
trary ; but must be understood as intending to convey the 
idea that it wjis a kind of general understanding or impres- 
sion with his own party. In some instances, general under- 
standings and impressions are entitled to much weight ; but 
in cases of unmarked boundaries, experience has shown that 
they merit but little consideration, and more especially when 
the understanding (I care not how general it may be) is 
confined to one of the interested parties. Previous to run- 
ning the boundary l>etwceu the two countries from the Sabine 
to the Red Biver, the geneml impression existed in the United 

TOU V. — 20 
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States that the line wotild strike the latter river much highei 
up than where it actually ditX when run. This impression 
was 80 strong, that the State of Arkansas attempted^ and 
for some tiuie exerciBwi, jurisdiction a« hijjh up as Jones- 
borough, liy the authority of the United States, a portion 
of the samctcri'itor)' was sur\'eyed and boM as United States 
land, and the proceeds applied to their use. Wlien Texas 
proposed to open her land office in the county of Red River, 
the seat of justice of which is forty-five miles west of the 
ascertained boundary line, Mr. Forsyth, then Secretary of 
State, hy direction of the Pi-eeideut, threatened the Texan 
authoriiies with military force if they did not desist. The 
tindersinrncd does not state these facts with a design to im- 
]>utc to the Government of the United States an undue desire 
for the extension of its jurisdiction, hut only for the purpose 
of showing how little importance ia due to the argument or 
assertion of Cii]>tain Cooki*, that it was so "understood by all," 
On the otlier hand, llnjor Snively states that ho took up his 
line of march fmni Georgetown, and pnxicetled one hundred 
and fifty miles west, to where he crossed Red River. George- 
town is re]*uted to he about two hundred miles west of the 
point wlit-ro the boundary line heretofore run from the Sabine 
to the Rod River strikes the latter ; which, by reference to 
the report of the commissioners, is shown to be west of the 
94th degree of west longitude. The course of Major Sulvely's 
march from where he crossed Red River was north, 20 degrees 
west ; and the distance to the Arkansas about two hundred 
and seventy-five miles. From these calculations, there is 
every reason to believe that the point at which the Texan 
forces reached the Arkansas, and at wljich they were en- 
camped, was within the territory of Texas. 

Captain Cooke next alleges that the Texan forces were 
engage<l in the attempt toiuteiTupt the lawful trade between 
the United States and Mexico, and that he had the right to 
disarm, so as to take from them the power of molesting the 
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cUizenfl of tlie United States and of Mexico engaged in tliat 
trade. Now, huw are the facta of the case ? The Texan 
force was strictly of a partisan character, and directed against 
Buch Mexican traders as might be found within the limits of 
Texas. Such were the objects set forth iu the order of the 
War Department of Texas, directed to Major Snivoly, a 
copy of which was given to Captain Cooke at his request. 
The same objects were avowed by Majnr Snivcly to Captain 
Cooke, ami there is nt)thing shown which manifests a diflerent 
purpose. Captain Cooke, it is true, does say that, when at 
Walnut Creek, he received intelligence that Major Snivcly 
had avowed that he would attack the airavun wtienever ho 
found it unprotected ; that he had made threats against the 
American portion ; and that three of the Texan spies had 
been reconnoitring in the territory of the United States. 
From whom tliis intelligence was derived, is not stated. 
The }iresuniptiou is, that the name of the author could give 
it no additional force, and that it was got np like the raany 
false rumors that are freqticntjy circulated ujwin the borders. 

But admit that Captain Cooke did believe the intelligence 
when lie received it, in his interview with Major Snively he 
must have discovered its faUity ; for Major Suively states 
that he did not march to the river until the 29th of June, 
seven days after Captain Cooke had heard that his spies had 
previously been in the territory o^ the Unitetl States. This, 
with the assurances of Major Suively jiersonally given, and 
the exhibition of his orders before alluded to, must have 
proven to him that there were no good grounds to apprehend 
nn attack upon the caravan, while it was protected by his 
superior numbers and arms, or so long as it was confessedly 
witliin the territory of the United States (which it then 
was, being on the north side of the river). 

But to return to the objects of the forces of Texas. 
Were they not lawful and proper ? As one of the attri- 
butes of sovereignty, Texas had the imdoubted right to re- 
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gulnte her intcraal commcrco and trade, and to take the 
neccfisary steps to guard and protect lierself against the vio- 
lation of those regulations. For her own secunty and prc- 
eervation against her enemies, she had the right, iu all cases, 
to seize upon their persons and property, wherever found, 
without the limits of a neutral's territory, and especially 
within her own. The goods of the Mexican and American 
portions of the caravan wore designed to be smuggled through 
the temtory of Texas, in evasion and viohition of her revenue 
laws, and intended for the nse of her enemies ; and, conse- 
quently, would have been liable to seizure had they entered 
her territory ; and sucli act of seizure would have furnished no 
good ground of complaint on the part of the United States. 
The undersigned knows of no rule, or principle of right, which 
would authorize the United iStates to attempt the protection 
of her own citizens who might be found within the limits of 
Texas engaged in such illicit traffic ; much less the Mexican 
enemies of Texas, wlm, in their manner of warfare, have never 
hesitated to violate the several rights of humanity and the 
usages of civilized nations. 

From the foregoing, these conclusions may be deduced : 
that the objects of Major Soively's expedition were lawfid 
and projier ; that though the boundary hne bad not been 
run, he had ever}* reason to believe he was within the terri- 
tory of Texas. The worst that could bo said of it was, that 
the jurisdiction mi^:ht be doubtfid — in cither case, he had 
the right to bo there ; that he was there, evitlcntly not for 
the purpose of attacking the ciinivan within the known limits 
of the United States, but to awuit its progress to the south 
side of the river, within the limits of Texas ; and that Cap- 
tain Cooke had no good reasons to apprehend danger to the 
caravan at the time, nor was his course necessary to its protec- 
tion, in any portion of the United States, to the line of 
which he was to furnish the escort ; and, consequently, that 
he was wholly unjustifiable in disarming the forces of Texas 
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CapUin Cooke next asscrta that *' he used no harshness, 
nor njure force than was necesaarj* to accomphsh the object/' 
From this it is interred that, having falsely considered he had 
the fi'^ht to disarm, he likewise holds the monstrous doctrine 
that aii means are lawful which he may have deemed necefl- 
sary to effect his object. Having shown that he had no 
right to molest the Texan force, it appwirs equally l>lain, 
from his own adini^-^Hlons, that tlie manner of doing so was 
bi>th wanton and Iiiexcusablo. In proof of this, the atten- 
tion of the Honorable Secretary of State is invited to tlie 
followin*; facts, drawn from the two statements of Major 
Snively and Captain Ooi)ke. When Captain Cooke's forces 
B{)proached in sight of the Texan camp, a flag of truce was 
hung out Jit the latter, wluch was recognized by him, send- 
ing at the same time a trumpeter and flag to the ciimp of 
Major Snively, and oflbriug him a safe conduct over and back. 
Under this assurance he visited Captain Cooke, where (with- 
out going into all the details) he was detained until the 
forces of Captain Cooke had crossed the river, formed the 
line of battle, and, with portfires lighted, demanded of the 
Texan force to lay down their arms ; thus violating the flag 
of tnice, and the assurances given by himself ; both of wbich 
would have Ixicn held dishonorable in all ages and by all 
nations, even between enemies — much more between friends. 
TJie undersigned will not enlarge upon this subject, and the 
subsequent iuhuiuan treatment extended to the Texan force. 
In his former note, he took occasion to characterize tho con- 
duct of Captain Cooke in terms of strong reprobation. On 
further examination, he can see no cause to lessen or modify 
their character. He therefore confidently believes, and his 
government expects that, upon the report of the court of in- 
quiry, Captain Cooke will be dismissed from his command, 
with that censure which his conduct so eminently merits. 

In regard to the letter of Brevet Miijor-general Ghiines, 
the undersigncil has been imable to discover the grounds of 
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the interpretRlion given it by the Honorable Secretaiy of 
Sttitc, when he says that 'Mt is not of an official character.*' 
The letter is dated at ** HeudqiiarterB, St, Louis, Missouri," 
signed " Edmund P. Gaines, Major-general United States 
army corauianJiDg," and directed to " Brigadier-general Z. 
Taylor, commanding the 2d department, Fort Smith, Arkan- 
sas." It tiH^ta of the military oiwiatioiia of his department, 
and, in the opinion of the undersigned, has all the necessary 
requisites to give it the force, and attach to it the responsi- 
bilities, of an official net. The Honorable Secretary of State 
further remarks, that it has not been cnmmunicated to any 
department of this [his] Government by the writer. The un- 
dersigned does not conceive it very material whether it was 
commnnicated by the writer or some one else. Previous to the 
receipt of the commtmication of the Honorable Secretary of 
State, the undersigned was informed, through the courtesy of 
the late Secretary of War of the United States, that the 
letter alluded to had been communicated tu his department, 
and certain orders or instructions had been given to the major- 
general of the United States army concerning it. 

Tjie undersigned l^elieves it due tu the Government of 
Texas, that it should be informed wliether or not any order 
countermanding or disapproving this act of Brevet Major- 
general Gaines has been issued from the projjcr department, 
of the Government of the United States ; and also whether 
any steps will be taken for the punishment of that officer. 
In governments constituted like that of the United States, 
the acts of their officers must, in some degree, bo considered 
as indicative of tlie dis{)06ition of those govcrnmonts. If 
this be true, and an officer of the high rank of brevet major- 
geneml eliall, acting in his official capacity, write and publish 
(as in tlie instance complained of) his inBumniatory ordei'S, 
traducing the forces and calumniating the people of Texas, 
and such act be suffered to go uncensureJ, and its author 
unpunished, it may exert a most deleterious influence u{>od 
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those amicable relations which have so happily existed he- 
twcea the two countries, and which it is the interest, and 
must be the sincere desire, of both to foster, preserve, and 
perpetuate. 

The Government of the undersigned will receive with 
Ratisfaction the disclaimer made by the Honorable Secretary 
of State, fur Win Government, of eo much of the letter of 
Brevet Major-general Gaines as claimed the right to operate 
to the Rio Grande. 

On the 8th of August last, the undersigned had the 
honor to communicate to the Honorable Secretary of State 
infornmtion wliich he had received of an assault u|K>n a 
revenue officer of Texns, and the rescue of certain goods 
from his lawful jiosjsession by citizens of the United States, 
wlio, it is idlt'^etl, were aiiled or countenanced by oificei'sof the 
United States army. On the 10th of the same month, the 
undersigned received the note of the Honorable Secretai-y of 
State, in reply, acknowledging the fact of the assault and 
rescue, and transmitting certain ducuments in relation 
thereto ; giving, at the same time, an assurance that imme- 
diate measures would be taken to inquire into all thccircum- 
Btances of the case, and the result oi" the inquirj' made known 
to the undersigned. Since the date of the note last alluded 
to, no communication has been received from the Honorable 
Secretary of State touching this subject. The undersigned 
avails liimself of this occasion to again invite his attention 
to it, and to request that it may receive the early considera- 
tion of the President of the United States. At the date of 
the former note of the undersigned upon this subject, he 
had not then received (and was, consequently, unable to 
transn)it) an estimate of the goods, wares, and merchandise 
rescued from the collector. He has since been informed by 
his Govenunent that the supposed amount is $70,000 ; for 
which sum he has bcpn instructed to make a demand of the 
Government of the United States, which he now does, and to 
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renew the request for proper satisfaction for the insuU givet) 
to the Government of Texas in the person of its officer, and 
the grievous personal injury sustained by him. 

The underBigned seizes with pleasure this occasion to re- 
new to the Houorablo Secretary of iState assuiances of his 
distinguished consideration. 

IsAAO Van Zandt. 

Boil A. F. UnuvK, Ao. 



Mr, Calhoun to Mr, Van Zandt. 

I>EPAmfKXT OP State, 'WACiiiNOToy, Auffuwt IKtk, ISiA 

The undersigned, Secretary of State of the United States, 
has the hnnor of transmitting herewith to Mr. Van Zandt, 
Oharg^ d'Affaires of the Republic of Texas, a copy of a note 
from the Secretary of War, covering a copy of an extract 
of the proceedings of the court of inquiry in the case of 
Captain Cooke, relating to the discharge of the duty assigned 
him for the protection of the caravan of Santa Fe traders, 
through the territories of the United States, to the Texan 
frontier, in May and June, 1843. 

The court was ordered at the request of my immediate 
predecessor, in conformity to the intimation contained in bis 
communication to Mr. Van Zandt of the 19th of January 
last, in order to ascertain more fully, and in the most authen- 
tic form, the circumstances and facts connected with the 
proceediugs of Captain Cooke and liis command, in the dis- 
arming of the Texan force under the command of Colonel 
Snively. Mr. Van Zandt will iind, on recurring to the ox- 
tract, that the opinion of the court is, that the place where 
the Texan ft»rcc was disarmed was within the territory of the 
United States ; that there was nothing in the conduct of 
Captain Cooke which was hareh or unbecoming ; and that 
he did not exceed the authority derived from the orders un- 
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der which he acted. It is proper to add, tliat the court con- 
sisted of three officers of experience and high standing, that 
the case was fully laid before it, and that its opiniim appeara 
to he fully suatained by the evidence. 

There seems to be no doubt that Captain Cooke was sin- 
cerely of the opinion that the Texan force was within the 
territory of the United States j and that the fulfilment of 
bis order to protect the trade mode it his duty, under such 
circumstances, to disarm theoi. It \a readily conceded that 
the commander of the Texan forces, with equal sincerity, 
believed the place he occupied was within the territory of 
Texas. Wliich was right, or which wrong, can be ascer- 
tained with certainty only by an actual survey and demar- 
cation of the line dividing the two countries, between the 
Red and Arkansas Rivers. 

With these impressions, the nndersii^ed is of opinion 
that it is not either necessary or advisable to renew between 
the two Govemraonta the discusmon on the question whether 
the Tuxan fi>rce was, or was not, within the limits of 
the United States, or the others heretofore brought into the 
discussion in connection therewith. It could lead only to 
fruitlcHs eflorta to ustahlish what, in the present state of in- 
formation, cannot he fixed with any certainty, to he followed 
by irritated feelings between two countries whose interest it 
is to be on the most friendly terms. 

In the hope, therefore, of closing this discussion, and 
putting an end to this exciting subject, the undersigned re- 
news the offer of his predecessor, contained in the commu- 
nication above referred to, " to restore the arms taken from 
the Texan force, or to make compensation for them ; " and 
his assurance, given at the same time, that "his Government 
never meditated, and witl not sanction any indignity towards 
the Government of Texas, nor any wrong towards her people, 
and will readily repair any injuiy of either kind, which may 
bo made to appear." 
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The undersigned lias also the honor to transmit herein Uh, 
n copy of a letter from the Secretary of War, covering com- 
nmnicalions from the AdjutaDt-general and the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Alfiiirs, giving additional inf<'>rmation in 
reference to the outrage said to have been committed by 
citizt^ns of the United. States on the collector of the district 
of Ked River in Texas, and wliich has heretofore been a sub- 
ject of correspondence between the two Governments. 

It would seem, on & review of all the evidence, that the 
outrage was the act of the captain of the *' Fort Towson," 
and the individuals who accomi)anied him ; and that do 
officer of the United States, civil or military, was implicated 
in itj either before, as advisers or aiders, or after, as abettors. 
The guard ordered down by the commandant of the garri- 
son of Fort Towgon seems to havo been for the protection 
of the public property on board. Should, however, any fact 
hereafter come to light calculated to implicate any one act- 
ing under the authority of the United States, it will be made 
a subject of special investigation. 

The undcrsigntd admits that the outrage was one of an ag- 
gmvatcd character; and also that, according to the law of n&- 
lions, it is the duty of a government to prevent its citizens or 
Buhjects from injuriuganothergovemmentor its citizens or sub- 
jects whenever it can; and when it cannot, that it should com- 
pel the offender to make reparation for the damage or injury 
if possible ; or to inflict on him exemplary punishment, or 
deliver him up to the offended state, to be punished according 
to its laws in such cases ; or make re{>amtion itself for the 
injury. It is to be regretted that there is no law of the 
United States, or treaty stipxilation between them and Texaa, 
providing for puni.'ihing offenders of the kind, or delivering 
them up to the oflunded party to be punished according to 
its laws. In their absence, this Government has no power to 
deliver up the offenders in this case, or to punish them for 
the offence, — ^unlossj indeed, the laws of the State of Arkan- 
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SOS make it penal for its citizeoH to enter into a combination 
or oons]>iracy, to commit an unlawful act beyond its jurisdic- 
tion, and within that of another State or country. If they do, 
the perj^etrators of the outrage may be indicted and tried in 
the criminal courts of the State ; and orders will accordingly 
be given, if such should be the case, to the district attorney 
of the United States for the State of Arkansas, to institute 
criminal proceedings against them, with a view to their con- 
viction and punishment. 

As to the reparation to be made for the damage sustained 
by the Govemmi.'nt of Texas, in consequence of the forcible 
seizing and taking away from its puasessiou the goods intro- 
duced in violation of the revenue law, and for which Mr. Van 
Ziuidt has niadft, in its name, a demand for compensation 
equal to their estimated 'vahio ; — the undersigned is iustruct- 
ed by the President to state, that it will require the sanction 
of Congress to make the compensation, as Iho Constitution of 
the United States provides, expressly, that " no money shall 
be drawn from the treasury but in consequence of appropri- 
ations made by law," but that he will recommend the subject 
to that department of the Government, ior its favorable con- 
sideration and action at the next session. 

In order to enable him to present the subject fairly, Mr. 
Van Zandt will, of course, see that it will be necessary for 
his Government to furnish this with all the evidence which 
may be requisite to establish, authentically, the facts of the 
illegal introduction of the goods, their forcible seizure and 
taking away by the citizens of the United Slates, and the 
amount of 4l;unage suffered in consequence ; to be transmit- 
ted by the President to Congress, with his message. 

Tlio undersigned avails himself of this occasion to o£Ft;r 
Mr. Van Zandt renewed afisurances of his very distinguished 
consideration. 

J. 0. Calhouk. 

To Uifl IIoD. Isaac Vak Zaxm. Ao. 
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Mr. Van Zandt to Mr. Calhoun. 

LiKtATIOK OP TUAIS 

WjumNtffJH (D. C), Auffuat lUA, 1844 

The undentigneil, Chat^o d'Aflaires of tlie Republic of 
Texas, has the honor to acknowledge the receipt of the note 
of Mr. Calhoun, Secretary of State of the United States, of 
the 14th instant, furnishing the decision of the court-martial 
appointed fur the trial of Captain C(H>ke, and additional in- 
furmatitm concerning the forcible rescue of certain goods from 
the collector of Red River, with the opinions of the President 
of the United States in relation thereto ; altw, the documents 
inclosed therewith ex|)!anatory of the two casea referred to. 
Copies of the same will hnmediately be transmitted to the 
Government of Texas for its infurmation. It is not deemed 
necessary, at this time, to add any thing further in relation 
to the trial and acquittal of Captain Cooke. 

The ver\- just and projwr views expressed by the Honora- 
ble Secretary of State concerning the outrage upon the col- 
lector of Hed River, and the wilhngness manifested by the 
Preeidcnt of the United States to make compensation for 
the injuries indicted and damages done, will l)e very gratify- 
ing to the President of Texas, furniahing, as it does, renewed 
evidence on the part of the Government of the United States 
of a disposition to preserve the most friendly relations be- 
twet*n the two countries — a disposition which the under- 
signed is happy to assure the Secretary of State is fully 
reciprocated by the Government of Texas, 

The testimony referred to as necessary to be transmitted 
to Congress with the message of the President of the United 
States, will be furnished at the earliest day possible. 

The undersigned avails himself of this occasion to renew 
to Mr. Calhoun assurances of his very distinguished consid- 
eration. 

Isaac Van Zandt. 

Hod. John C. Calbouk. ita 
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Mr. Ton Zandt to Mr. Calhoun. 
LioATiOK or TRXA^ Wa8«»otom City, 8^, 9fA, 1S44. 
Sir : — I have the honor to inform you, that since the date 
of my last note, in reply to yours in relation to the ni-ms taken 
from Colonel Siuvel\''s command, I have received further in- 
etractions from my Government respecting the same ; and 
now announce to yonr excellency the acceptance of the oflfer 
made hy ycni on the part of your Government. As it is not 
probahle that the arms could be returned in the onler in which 
they were takeu^ compeuaation will he received for them. 
Tlieir value, &c., -as I underatand, having been communicated 
to the Dejiartmcnt of War of the United States, I hope you 
will inform me at what time your Government will be in read- 
iness to discharge the demand. 

I avail myself of this occasion to offer to you renewed aa- 
eurauces of my distinguished consideration. 

Isaac Van Zaxdt, 
Charge d'Affalres of the Republic of Texaa 

To the Hon. J. C. Caluocx, Ae. 



Mr. Calhoun to Mr. Raymond, 

DKrARTMlLXT OK StATK. WASaEVOTO!!, Sept. 18/A, 1844. 

Sir : — The note addressed to this department by the Hon- 
omb!e Mr. Van Znndt, late Charg*^' d'Aifaireaof the Republic 
of Texas, dated on the 9th iost, has been referred to the Hon- 
orable Secretary of War for his decision ; and I have the 
honor to inform yuu that it is not considered within the com- 
petency of the Government, without further legislation on 
the part of Congress, to carry out the arrangement proposed 
in reference to the arms taken from Captain Snively's com- 
mand by the ordera of Captain Cooke. The proceeds of the 
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sale of the conderaued anns have gone, according to law, with 
the general nians of receipts, into the treasury ; and, of 
courBe, are not subject to be drawn out by warrant, without 
an appropriation for that puq>ose. Uuder these circum- 
stances, it is deemed advisable to await the meetiug of Con- 
gress, when the subject will be brought 8])ccially to its con- 
sideration, uud the necessary appropriation asked to complete 
the arrangement pruposed. 

I have the honor to be, sir, your obeilient servant, 

J. C. Calhoun, 

To C. il. Batmokd, Eeq. 



THE OREGON NEGOTIATION. 

[SoTR. — Tt may bo proper to remark here, by way of note, 
tliat ^Ir. Calhmiii, in aLTCpiiDg the appointment of Secretary of 
State, tendered to him by the President (Mr. Tyler) in 1844, 
immediately after the death of Mr. Upshur, was influenced almost 
exclosivel^ by considerations connected with the Texan and Oregon 
ooD trovers! es. The same situation, with a controlling voice in the 
construction of the Cabinet, was, it is believed, offered to him 
some years previously, and declined ; but the critical state of oar 
relations with Texas and Great Britain, combined with the unani- 
mous call of the Senate, and (it might he added) the country, 
did not allow him, in the then condition of pnblio affairs, io con- 
sult his own individual wishes. lie accepted the position with 
an express understanding that bo would retire, as soon as thetw 
two negotiations should be brought to a close. 

The Texan treaty having been concluded, he entered witU 
equal zeal aud iudusti^ uu the Oregon uegotiatluu, and the cor* 
respoudencc had prngn.'ytk>d thus far, when, on the inauguration of 
Mr. Polk, he was suddenly and unexpectedly, at least to the 
country, superseded by that individual, though he, at the sam« 
time, expressed an entire concurrence in views, and an unqualified 
approval of the manner in which the negotiation had been conducted. 
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Tbia act of tbc President did not take him by surprise. He had 
anticipated it as cany as September, 1844, and Raid to his confiden- 
tial friends (when assurances were given tbat Mr. P(>lk bad vol- 
untarily declared tbat, if elected, he {Mr. C.) must remain at 
the head of the department), tbat, if aucb were bis real wiabes or 
purpnst*8, he would not bo allowed to carry them into execution; 
thai, influences would be brought to bear upon liim which he 
could not resist ; and tbat he would be uompcUcd to retire from 
public life (which bo much doatrod), or accept of the mission to 
England, which he supposed would be offered to biuL The result 
was precisely ns he aiitlcijmtiid. The mission to England was ur- 
gently pressed upnn him, but firmly declined. But this la uot tha 
proper place to give a detailed historj' of the transaction. The 
facta and circumstances will, however, appear in the MemoirE of 
Mr. Calhoun, now being prepared for the Press. 

It is oaly necessary hero to add that, in tbc adjustment of iho 
Oregon Controversy, 8i>mo years afterwards, the boundary line be- 
tween the two countries was finally adopted, as de8igDat«d by Mr. 
C alhou n. — Edit or. ] 



Mr. Fox to Mr, Webster, 

Wahuikotox, A'bv, ]5fA, lB42i 

Sm : — Wit3i reference to our recent convcrsatioa upon 
the Oregon or north-western boundary, when I conveyed to 
you the desire of Her Majesty's Governuicnt that inatruc- 
tiona shunld, at an early peritKl, be atldresaed to the United 
States Minister in Londun, em2>owering him to treat with 
euch person as nmy bo appointed by Iler Majesty, on the 
part of Great Britain, for a final settlement of that ques- 
tion, I have now the honor to inclose to you the extract of 
a despatch mldressed to me upon the subject by the Earl of 
Aberdeen, in which the wishes of Her MajeHty's Govern- 
ment are fully and satisfactorily set forth. I feel persuaded 
that the great importauoe of the matter at issue, and the 
friendly and conciliatory manner of Lord Aberdeen's propo- 
sal, will induce the President of the United States to be- 
stow thereupon his early and serioud attention. 
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I avail myself of this occasion to renew to you the a»- 
surence of my distin^isbed consideration. 

H. S. Fox. 

Bob. Daxixc Wesstes, Ac. 



FoBxui.v Omre, Oiio&er 18M, 184^. 

Sir : — The ratifications of the Treaty, concluded on the 
9th of Au-^ust, between Great Britain and the United 
States, were exchanged hy me on the 13ih inst. with the 
Minister of the United States accredited to the Court of 
Her Majesty. The more important question of the dia]>uteil 
boundary between Her Majesty's North American Provinces 
and the United States, being thus settled, and the feelings 
which have thus been mutually produced in the people of both 
countries by this sottlemrnt, Xyning evidently fiivomblc and 
indicative of a general desire to contintie on the best footing 
with each other, it has appeared to Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment that lx>th parties would act wisely in availing them- 
selves of so auspicious a moment to endeavor to bring to a 
settlement the only remaining subject of territorial differ- 
ence, which, altbough not so hazardous as that of the north- 
eastern boundary, is, neverLheless, even at this moment, not 
without risk to the gootl understanding between the two 
countries, and may, in course of time, be attended with the 
same description of danger to their mutual ])eace as the 
question which has been recently adjusted. I speak of the 
line of boundary west of the Rocky Mountains. 

You are aware that Lord Ashburton was furnished with 
specific and detailed instructions with respect to the treat- 
ment of this i>oiut of difference between the two Goveru- 
ments, in the general negotiations with which he was in- 
trusted, and which he has brought to a satisfactory issue. 

For reasons which it is not necessary here to state At 
icngth, that point, after having been made the subject of 
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conference with the American Secretary of State^ was not 
further pressetl. Tho main ground alleged by his lordship 
for abstaining from proposing to carry on the discussion with 
respect to tlie question of I hi; ntirth-wcat boundary wiw, tho 
apprehension, lest^ by su doing, the settlemont uf the far 
more important matter of the north-eastern b-umdary should 
be impeded or exposed to the hazard of failure. 

This ground of apprehension now no longer exists ; and 
Her Majesty's Government, therefore, being anxious to en- 
deavor to remove, au fur as depends on them, all cause, how- 
ever remote, <jf even contingent risk to the good underbtand- 
ing now so happily restored between two countries which 
ought never to be at variance with each other, have deteiv 
mined to propose to the Government of the United States 
to meet them in an endeavor to adjust by treaty the unset- 
tled question of boundary west of the Roclcy Mountains. 

On the receipt of this despatch, therefore, I have to de- 
sire that you will projvose to Mr. Webster to move the 
President to furnish the United St^ites Minister at this 
Court with such instructions as will enable him to enter 
upon tho negotiation of this matter, with such jverson as 
may be apjwinted by Her Majesty for that object ; and you 
will assure him at the same time, that we are prcpai'ed to 
proceed to tlie consideration of it in a perfect spidt of fair- 
ness, and to adjust it on a basis of equitable compromise. 

I am, with great truth aud regard, your most obedient, 
humble servant, 

Aberdeen. 
H. & Fox. E»q. 



Mr. Webster to Mr, Fox. 

Depaetucvt or Statk. Wuun^oro?), X^ov. i&th, 1843. 

Sir : — I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of 
your note of the 15th inst. ui>on the question of the Oregon 
or north-western boundary, with an extract of a despatch 
Tou r.— 27 
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rcwntly addressed to you on the subject by the Earl of 
Aberdeen, exi»]imatory of the wishes of Her Mnjesty's Gov- 
ernment ; both of which I laid before the President a few 
days ftfterwanla. 

He directed me to say, that ho concurred entirely in the 
expediency of making the queetiun re8i>ecting the Oregou 
territory a subject of immediate attention, and negf)tiatioa 
between tlie two Governments. He had already formed the 
purpose of expressing this oj)iaion in his message to Con- 
gress ; and, at no disttuit day, a commiuuication will be 
mode to the Minister of the United States in London. 

I pray you to accept the renewed assurance of my dis- 
tinguislied cunsidoration. 

Danikl Webster. 
U. & Fox. Zn{.. A", 



Mr. Palceiiftam to Mr. Upshur. 

WAsmNOTox, Feh^ Utk, 1844, 

Sir: — Among the matters at present under the consid- 
eration of the two Govcrameuts, there is none respecting 
whieh tlie British Government are more anxious to como to an 
early and sjitisfuctory arrangement with the Government of 
the United States, than that relating to the boundaries of 
the Oregon or Columbia territory. 

The undersigned, Her Majesty's envoy and minister 
plenipotentiary, has, accordingly, been instructed to lose no 
time in entering into communication with the Secretary of 
State of the United States, upon this subject. 

In fulfilment, then, of the command of his Gi^vemment, 
the undersigned has the honor to acquaint Mr. Upshur that 
ho will be ready to confer with him, with a view to ulterior 
negotiation, on the subject in question, whensoever it shall 
Buit Mr. Upshur's convenience. 

The undersigned is happy in taking advantage of thb 
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opportnnity to ofFer to Mr. Upshur the assurance of hia 
high considemtion. 

R. Pakenham. 

Hod. Abil P. Unnus, Ac 



Mr. Upshur to Mr. Pakenham. 

Defxktu^st or State, WAsniNOTos, Feb. 26iA, 1644. 

The untlersignt'd, Secretary of State of the United 
States, has the honor to acknowledge the receij)t of the 
nute, dated the 24th inst., from Mr. Pakciiliam, HtT Bri- 
tannic Majesty's envoy extraordinary and minister plenipo- 
tentiary, in which he states ho will bo ready to confer with 
the undersigned, with a view to ulterior negotiations, on the 
subject of the boundaries of the Oregon or Culumbia terri- 
tory, whensoever it shall suit liis convenience. 

In reply, the undersigned lias the honor to inform Mr. 
Pakenliam that he will receive him for that purpose at the 
Department of State to-morrow at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The undersigned avails himself, with pleasure, of the 
occasion to offer to Mr. Pakcnham assurances of lua distin- 
guished, consideration. 

A. P. UrsHUB. 

Bjcbakd Paulvbam. Etq., Ac. 



Mr. Pakcnham to Mr. Calhoun, 

WABHwaro?*, July 22</, 1844. 

Sir: — Tn the archives of the Department of State will 
be found a note which I had the honor to address, on the 24th 
of February last, to the late Mr. Upshur expressing the 
desire of Her Majesty's Government to conclude with the 
Qovemmcnt of the United States, a Bntisfactory arrange- 
ment respecting the boundary of the Oregon or Columbia 
territory. 

The lamented death of Mr. Upshur, which occuired 
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within a few days after the date of that note, — the inteiral 
which tfHik place between that event and the appointment 
of a snccessor, — and the ui-gency and importance of various 
mattcra which offered themselves to your attention immedi- 
ately after your accession to oflScc, sufi&cicntly explain why 
it ha« not, hitherto, been in the power of your Govcmraent, 
sir, to attend to the important matter to which I refer. 

But the session of Congress having been brought to a 
close, and the present being the season of the year when the 
least public bii^ness is usually transacted, it occurs to me 
that yon may now feel at luisuro to proceed to the consider- 
ation of that Buhject. At all eventj), it becomes my duty to 
recall it to your recollection, and to repeat the earnest desire 
of Her Majesty's Government, that a question on wluch bo 
much interest ik i'ult iu both countries, should bo disposed of 
at the earliest moment, consistent with the convenience of 
the Gtovemment of the United States. 

I have the honor to be with high consideration, sir, your 
obedient servant, 

H. Pakenham. 

Th* Hod. Joint C Ciuboi*s, A«. 



Mr. CrJhoitn to Mr. Pakenkam. 

Dn-ABTVKXT orSrATx, Wabhetoton, Avg. 22J, 1844 

Sir: — The various suhjecta which necessarily claimed my 
attention on entering on the duties of my ofiSce, have here- 
tofore, as you justly suppose, in your note of the 22d of 
July last, prevented me from appointing a time to confer 
u-ith you, and enter on the negotiation in reference to the 
Oregon territory. 

These have, at length, been despatched ; and in reply to 
the note which you did me the honor to address to me, of 
the date above mentioned, I have to inform you that I am 
now ready to enter on the negotiation ; and, for that pur* 
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pnse, ])mi>ose a conferooce to-moirow at 1 o'clock p. m., at 
tlic Dtjtartiiient of State, if perfectly convenient to you ; 
but, if not, at any other which it may suit your convenience 
to appoint. 

The Government of the United States participates in 
the anxious desire of that of Great Britain, that the subject 
may be early and satisfactorily arranged. 

I have the honor to be, eir, with liigh conaideration, your 
obedient servant, 

J. C. Calhoun. 

Tho Kt, Hon. R, pACKXtnAX, Ac. 



Mr. Pakenham to Mr. Calhoun. 

"WASHraoTOjr, Avff. 22di 1844. 

SiK : — I have had the honor to receive your note of this 
morning's date, in which you signify your readiness to enter 
on the negotiation iu reference to the Oregon territory, pro- 
pcwiDg to me to meet you in conference ou tliat Kubjoct to- 
morrow at 1 o'clock. 

In reply, I have the honor to acquaint you that I shall 
have great pleasure in waiting on you at the Department of 
State at the hour proposed. 

Be pleased to accept the assurance of my distinguished 
consideration. 

R. Pakenham. 

Bon. /oRX C Caibovv, Ac. 



PROTOCOL 

On the 23d of August, 1844, a conference was held, by 
appointment, at the office of the Secretary of State in the 
city of Washington, between the Honorable John 0. Cal- 
houn, Secretary of State of the United States, and the 
Kight Honorable Richard Pakenham, Her Britannic Majes- 
ty's envoy extniordinnrj' and minister plenipotentiary, both 
iuly authorized by their resjwjctive Goveniments to treat of 
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the respective claims of the two countries to the Or^ou tcr- 
ritwrj'j with a view to eatablifih a petTaanent boundary be- 
tween the two countries, westwanl of the Kocky Mountains 
to the Pacific Ocean. 

The cuuference was opened by asfluranceSj on both sides, 
of a desire of their respective Gt)vernment8 to approach tho 
question with an earnest desire, and in the spirit of compro- 
mise, to effect an adjustment consistent with the honor and 
just interests of eitlier i>arty. Tho plenipotentiancs then 
proceeded to examine the actual state of the question, as it 
stood at the hLst unsuccessful attempt to adjust it. 

This done, the American plenipotentiary desired to re- 
ceive from the British plenipotentiary any fresh proiwsal he 
might bo instructed to offer on the part of Ids Government 
towards eftccting au adjustment. 

The British plenipotentiary said he would be ready to 
offer such a pro]>osal at their next conference, hoping that 
the American plenipotentiary would be ready to present a 
proposal on the i>art of his Government. The conference 
adjtmnu*d to meet on Munday, the 26th inst. 

J. C. Cai.houn. 
R. Pakenham. 



On the 26th of August, 1844, the second conference wag 
held betweeu the a'spective plenipotentiaries at the office 
of the Secretary of State. 

The British plenipotentiary ofFei-ed a paper containing a 
proposal for adjusting the conflicting claims of the two coun- 
tries. The American plenipotentiary declined the proposal. 
Some remarks followed in reference to the claims of the two 
countries to the territory, when it became apparent that a 
more full understanding of their refii>ective views, in refer- 
ence to them, was necessary at this stage, in order to facili- 
tate future proceedings. 

It was accordingly agreed, that written statements con- 
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taining their views, should be presented before any furthei 
attempt ebouM be made to adjust them. 

It was also agreed that the American pleuipotcntiary 
should prewnt a statement at the next conference^ and thht 
ho should infonu the British pleuijwtentiary when he waa 
prepared to hold it. 

J. C. Calhoun. 

R. Pacenhau. 

PROPOSAL 

Offered hy the BntUh Plenipotentiivry at the Second Conffrenc*. 

Whereas tlie proposals made on both sides, in the course 
of the last negotiation, had been mutually declined, Her 
Majesty's Government were prepared, in addition to what 
had been already offered, on the part of Great Britain," and 

* The preciw nature and terms of tlio offer, on tbe part of Great 
BritaiDf here referred to, are sbown by t}»o following extracts from tlio 
protoooh of the confereiicea which were held in London tn 1824 and 
1826:— 

rretocol of the Twenty-third Con ferenc*^ July \Mhy 1824. 

[Briractfrom tS* JMtt«S Pnptr.] 

" The boimdury line between the territoriee dninacd by HI*! Britan- 
nio Mtgesty, and thow claimed by the United StAtes^ to tbe west, in both 
oafied, of the Kocky Monntains, shall be drawn due we«^ along the 49lb 
parallel of north latitude to the point whore that pomllel strikes the 
great nortli-eflstemrno^t branch of the Oregon or Colombia Hlver^ marked 
in the maps as McGilHvray'a River, — thence down along tlie middle of 
the Oregon or CViIumbia toitn jonction with the Pacific Ocpah ; — the navi- 
gation of the whole channel being perpetually free to the subjecta and 
citizens of both parties. The said subjecta and citizens being, also, reci- 
prooally &t liberty, d uHng the term of ten years from the date hereof^ to 
pass and repass, by land and by water^ and to naTignte with their vessela 
and merchandise, all the rivers, bays, harbors and creeks, as horetoforo, 
on either aide of the above-mentioned lino ; and to trade with all and 
any of the nation*, free of duly or imposts of any kind, — subject only to 
■uoh local reguhitlnus as, in other respects, cither of the two contracting 
parties mny find it necesaary to enforce within its own limits; and pro- 
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in proof of their earnest desire to arrive at an arrangement 
suitable to the interests and wislies of both parties, to nnder- 
titkc to make free to the United States any port or ports 
whieli the Uuited States Government might desire, either 
on the mniulaudj or on Vancouver's Island, south of lati- 
tude 49°. 

R. P. 

On the 2d of September, 1844, the third conference was 
held at the office of the 8«cretary of State, according to 
appointment. The American plenipotentiary presented a 
wntten statement of his views of the claims of the United 



bibited from farnisihtng the DSiivM with fire-u-ms and other exception- 
able articles to bo bereafWr euamerated; and tt U fhrther eepecially 
agreed that neither of the high coutracUog parties, their retipeotive tab- 
j««ta or citizens, shall henix>forward form nny Kettloment^ witliin the 
liuiita assigned hereby to tho other, west of the Rocky Moontaina; it 
being, at the same time, tuderstood that any settlemoat ah'eadj formed 
by the BritiHli to the aoutb and east of the boundary lino abovo de~ 
iH-ribed, or by citirens of tlio United Slates, to the north and west of 
the aaid line, %h&\l continue to be occnpied and eiijoye^I at the pleaKim 
of the pre^nt propriotom op ooonpanta, without let or hindrance of any 
kind, tiiitil the expirutioD of the abore-mentioDed term of ten years, fh>m 
the date hereof." 

Protocol ofth* third Conferenet^ Deetmher Itf, 1836. 

'*The British plenipotentiaries, in order to erince the earnest deeire 
of their Government to afford every facility to the final adjusuuent of 
the qneetion of boundary, submitted the following terms of accommoda- 
tion, with a view to tlieir reference to the Ajnerioaa Ourernmeat:— 

** That coueidering tliu piwse^iuu of a sofo and oommodions port, oo 
the Dorth-we^r ctuut of AmerioOf fitted for tho rocoption of large ships, 
might be an object of great interest and importance to the United Statee, 
and that no »uoh port was to be foqnd between the 42d degree of latitade 
and the Oulumbiu Uiror, Groat Untain, in stiU adhering to that river as 
a basis, was wijltog so £&r to modity her former proposal, as to concede^ 
aa far as she was ooucerued, to the United States, the poue^oa of Port 
Discovery, — a most valuable harbor on the southern coast of De Fnoa*6 
Inlet; and to annex thereto all tliot traot of country comprised vithin 
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States to the portion of the territory drained by the waters 
of the Columliia River, marked A., and containing liis reasons 
for declining to accept the proposal otTered by the British 
plenipotentiary, at their second conference. 

J. C. Calhoun. 

B. Pakenham. 

On the 12tb of September, 1844, the fourth conference 
was held at the office of the Secretary of State, when the 
British plcnipoientiary presented his statement, marked D., 
counter to that of the American plenipotentiar)', marked A,, 
presented at the preceding conference. 

J, C. Calhoun. 
R. Pakenham. 



At the fifth conference, held at the office of the Secretary 
of State, on the 20th of September, the American plenipo- 
tentiary delivered to the British plenipotentiary a state- 
ment, marked B., in rejoinder to his counter-statement, 
marked D. 

J. C. Calhoun. 

B. Pakenham. 

The sixth conference was held on the 24th of Septem- 
ber, whun the British plenipotentiary stated that he had 

a l]no to be drawn from Gap6 FUttery along die soutliern sbore of De 
Fuca'a Inlot to Point Wilson, at the north-western cxtrcmi^ of Ad- 
miritUy Inlet ; frt>m thence along the western shore of that inlet, aoroes 
tlio entrance of Himd's Inlet to the point of land forming the north-eaat- 
om extremity of the said inlet; from thence along the eastern shora 
of that inlet to the soothem extremity of the same ; firom thenoe direct 
to the donthcrn jioitit of Gray'g Harbor; from thence along the shore 
of the Pacific to Cape Flattcrj, as before mentioned. 

" lliey wore further willing to Btipulato that no works shonid, at any 
time, be erected at the entrance of the river Columbia, or upon tbe banks 
of tbe 8ame, that might l>« oalonlated to impede or hinder the free navi* 
yatioQ thercul^ by (ho vessels or boats of eiUier party.*^ 
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read, with due attention, the statement, marked B., pt*cscnt- 
ed by the AmtM-ican plenipotentiary at the last conference ; 
but that it ha<l not weakened the iiuprcewon previously en- 
tertained by liiui with regard to tlje claims and rights of 
Great Britain, as explained in the paper lately presented by 
him, marked D. — That, reserving for a future occasion such 
observations as he might wish to present, by way of expla- 
nations, in reply to the statement hist presented by the 
American plenijiotentiary, he was, for the present, obliged 
to declare, with reference to the concluding part of that 
statement, that he did not feel authorized to enter into dis- 
cussion rcfipectinj; the territory north of the 49th parallel 
of latitude, — whicli was understood by the British Govern- 
ment to form the basis of negotiation on the side of the 
[Jnited States, us the line of the Columbia formed that on 
the side of Great Britjiin. That the proposal whieb he had 
presented was offered l)y Gicat Britain as an honorable com- 
promise of the claims and pretensions of both parties, and 
that it woiitdj of oriurso, be understood as ba\'ing been made 
subject to tlio contrition recorded in the protocol of the third 
conference, held l>etween the respective plenipotentiaries in 
London in December, 1826.* 

J. C. Calhoun. 

R. Paeenhau. 



♦ The condhinn hero roferred to. Is the protest contnine^^ in the follow- 
ing extract fruiii itio protocol of the third oonfttreiice, held on t!io 1st of 
December 1826. 

^'The Britulj protested agoinat the offer of concession en made, being 
ever taken, in «ny waj, to prejudice the claims of Great Briuin, inclndiKl 
In her proposal of 1834 ; and declared that the offer now made was oon- 
Bldored by tlie Hritisli Goverument^ as not ciilled for hy any just coinpor- 
iBon of the grounds of tliese cl»ini8, and of the conntcr-ctaiiu of ihc Uni- 
ted States; but rather as a sacrilHco which the British Gorerumcnt hod 
consented to make, with a view to obviate ail eriU of fature ditFeranco, 
In respect to tlie territory west of the Rocky Mountains." 
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Warhikotdn, Sfptemher 18/A, 1844. 

The iinilersigned, American plenipotentiary, declines the 
proposal of the British plenipotentiary, ou tlie ground that 
it would have the effect of reBtricting the possessions of the 
United States to limits far more circumscribed than their 
claims clearly entitle them to. It proposes to limit their 
northern boundary by a lino drawn from the Rocky Moun- 
tains along the 49th parallel of latitude to the north-eastern- 
most branch of the Columbia River, and thence down the 
middle of that river to the sea, giving to Great Britain all the 
country north, and to the United States all south of that 
line, except a detached territor}- extending on the Pacific 
and the Straits of Fuca, from BulfincVs Harbor to Hood's 
Canal ; to which it is proposed, in additioDj to make free to 
the United States any port which the United States Gov- 
ernment might desire, either on the mainland or on Van- 
couver's Island, south of latitude 49 degrees. 

By turning to the map hcrf(to annexed, and on which 
the proposed boundary is marked in pencil, it will be seen 
that it assigns to Great Britain almost the entire region on 
its north side, drained by the Columbia River, lying on its 
northern bank. It is not deemt^rl necessjiry to state at 
largo the claims of the United State8 to this territory, and 
the groimds on which they rest, in order to make good the 
Hssertion that it restricts the possessions of the United 
States within narrower bounds than they are clearly enti- 
tled to. It will be sufficient for this purpose, to show that 
they are fairly entitled to the entire region drained by the 
river ; and, to the establiahmeut of this point, the under- 
signed proposes, accordingly, to limit hid remarks at present. 

Our claims to the portion of the territory dmined by the 
Columbia River, may he divided into those wo have in our 
own proper right, and those we have derived from France 
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and spam. We ground the former as against Great Bri' 
tain, on priority of discovery and priority of exploration an^ 
settlement. We rest our claim to discovery, as against her, 
on that of Ciiptain Gray, a citizen of the United States, 
tvbo, in the ship Columbia, of Boston, passed its bar and 
anchorwl in the river, ten miles above its mouth, on the 
11th of May, 1792 ; and who afterwards sailed up the rivet, 
twelve or fifteen iniles, and left it on the 20th of the samfl 
month, calling it " Columbia," after his ship ; which name 
it still letains. 

Od these facts our claim to the discovery and entrance 
into the river rests. They are too well attested to be con- 
trovertwl. But they have been oppoeed by the alleged dis- 
coveries of Meares and Vancouver. It is true that the for- 
mer explored a portion of the coast through which the 
Columbia flows into the ocean, in 1788 (five years before 
Captain Gray crossed the bur and anchored in the river), in 
order to ascertain whether the river, an laid down in the 
S[iaui»h charts, and called the St. Boc, existed or not ; but 
it is eiiually true that he did not even diRco%'er it. On the 
contrary, he exjiressly declares in his account of the voyage, 
as the result of his observations, that '' we can now safely 
assert that there is no such river as that of the St. Roc, as 
laid down iu Spanigih charts ; " and, as if to perpetuate hi« 
dieappointuicntj he called the promontory lying north of the 
inlet, where he expected to discover it, Cajw Disappoint- 
ment, and the inlet itself Deception Bay. It is also true, 
that Vancouver, iu April, 1792, explored the same coast ; 
but it is no less so that he failed to discover the river, of 
which his own journal furnishes the most conclusive evi- 
dence, ae well as his strong conviction that no such river ex- 
isted. So strong was it, indeed, that, when he fell in with 
Captain Gray, shortly afterwards, and was informed by him 
that he had been off the mouth of a river, in latitude 46 
degrees, 10 minutes, whose outlet was so strong as to pre* 
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vent his entering, he Temnined still incredulous, and strong- 
ly expressed himself to that effect in his juurnal. It was 
shortly after this interview that Captain Gray again visited 
its mouth, crossed its bar, and sailed up the river as has 
hpcn Btated. After he left it, he visited Nootka Sound, 
where he communicated his discoveries to Quadra, the Span- 
ish commandant at that place, and gave hiui a chart and 
description of the mouth of the river. After his departure, 
Vancouver arrived there in September, when he was in- 
formed of the discoveries of Captain Gray, and obtained 
from Quadm oxjpirs of the chart he had left with him. In 
consequence of the information thus obtained, he was in- 
duced to visit again that part of the coast. It was during 
this visit that he entered the river on the 20th of October, 
and made his sun-ey. 

From these facts it is manifest, that the alleged discov- 
eries of Menrcs and Vancouver cannot in the slightest degree 
shake the claim of Captain Gray to priority of discovery. 
Indeed, so conclusive is the evidence in his favor, that it has 
been attempted to evade our claim on the novel and wholly 
untenable ground, that his discovery was made, not in a 
national, hut private vessel. Such, and so incontestable is 
the evidence of our claim, as against Great Britain, from 
priority of discovery, as to the mouth of the river , crossing 
its bar, entering it, and sailing up its stream, on the voyage 
of Captain Gray alone, without taking into consideration 
the prior diacovory of the Spanish navigator, Hcceta, which 
will be more |>articularly rciVrrcd to hereafter. 

Nor is tho evidence of the priority of our discovery of 
the head branches of the river and its exploration, less con- 
clusive. Before the treaty was rati6ed by which we ac- 
quired Louisiana, in 1803, an expedition was planned, at 
the head of which were placed Meriwether Lewis and 
Willifim Clarke, to explore the river Missouri and its princi- 
pal branches to their sources, pud then to seek and trace to 
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its termination in the Pftcific some atrcoin, "whetlier the 
Cohauliiu, tliG Oregon, the Colorado, or any other which 
might offer the most direct and practicable water communi- 
cation across the cnntinent for the jmr[»ose of commerce." 
The jwrty l>egan to ascond the Missouri in May, 1804, and 
in the summer of 1S05 reached the hcad-watere of the Co- 
lumbia River. After crossing many of the streams falling 
into it, they reached the Kuoskooskee, in latitude 43° 34' — 
descended that to the principal southern branch, which they 
called Lcwis'ii — followed that to its junction with the g;reat 
northern branch, which they called Clarke ; and thence de- 
scended to the mouth of the river, where they landed and 
encamped, ou the north side, on Cape Disappointment, and 
wintered. The ne.it spring they commenced their return, 
and continued their exploration up the river, noting its 
various branches, and tracing some of the principal, and 
finally arrived at St. Lnnis, in September, 1806, after an 
absence of two years and four months. 

It was this important expedition which brought to the 
knowledge of the world this great river, — ihe greatest by far 
on the western side of this continent, — with its numerous 
branches, and the vast regions through which it flows, above 
the jwints to which Gray and Vancouver had ascended. It 
took place many years before it was visited and explored by 
any subject of G-reat Firitain, or of nny other civilized 
nation, so far as we are informed. It as clearly entitles us 
to the claim of priority of discovery as to its head branches 
and the exploration of the river and region through which it 
passes, a* the voyages of Captain Gray and the Spanish na- 
vigator, Heccta, entitle us to priority, in reference to its 
mouth, and the entrance into its channel. 

Nor is our priority of settlement less certain. £stab> 
lishments were formed by American citizens on the Colum- 
bia, as early as 1809 and 1810. Tu the latter year, a com* 
pany was formed in New York, at the head of which wa« 
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John Jarob Astor, a wealthy mercliant of thftt city, the ol>- 
joc't of whii:h wjw tt> furm a regular chaia of estfiblishmenU 
on the Coluiubia River aDil the contiguous coasts of the Pa- 
cific, fur conunercial pur{K)ses. Karly in the spriug of 1811, 
they Diade their fir&t establishment on the south aide of 
the river, a few miles above Point Geoi^RC, where they were 
visited, in July tullowing, by Mr. Thompson, a surveyor 
and astrononuT of the North-west Company, and his party. 
Thfy had boL'n sent out^ by that company, to forestall the 
Ameiican company in occupying the mouth of the river, but 
found thimstlvoB defeated in their object. T!ie American 
comimny funned two other connected estabiwliiUL-DU higher 
up the river : one at the confluence of the Okenegan with 
the north branch of the Columbia, about six hundred miles 
above its mouth, and the other on the Spolcan, a stream fall- 
ing into the north branch some fifty miles above. These 
posts passed into the possession of Great Britain during the 
war, which was declared the next year ; but it was provid- 
ed by the first article of tlio treaty of Ghent, wTiich termi- 
nated itj that " all territories, places, and possessions what- 
ever, tfiken by either party from the other, during the war, 
or which umy be taken after the signing of the treaty, ex- 
cepting the islauda hereafter mentioned (in the Bay of Fun- 
dy), shall be restored without delay." Under thia provision, 
which embraces all the establishments of the American com- 
pany on the Columbia, Astoria was formally restored on the 
6th of October, 1818, by agents duly authorized on the 
part of the British Government to restore the possession, 
and to an agent duly authorized on the part of the Govern- 
ment of the United States to receive it, which placed our 
}>t If sessions where it was before it passed into the hands of 
British subjects. 

Such are the facts on which we rest our claims to priori- 
ty of discovery and priority of exploration and settlement, 
as against Great Britain, to the region drained by the Co- 
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lumbia River. So much for the claims we have in oiir own 
proper right to tliat region. 

To tliese we ]inve added the claims of Franc** and Siuiin. 
The former we obtained by the treaty of Louisiana ratified 
in 1803 ; and tlie latter by the treaty of Florida, ratified 
in 1819. By the former we acquired all the rights which 
France h.id to Louisiana, to the "extent it now has (1803) 
in the hands of Sjtain, and that it had when France [wsaesfled 
itj and such as it should be after the treaties sabfle- 
quently entered into by Spain and other States." By the 
latter, hia Cathnlic majesty " ceded to the United States all 
bis rights, cluiuis, and pretensions" to the country lying 
west of the Kt'cky Mountains and north of a line drawn oa 
the 42d parallel of latitude, from a point on the south bank 
of the Arkauaas, in that parallel, to the South Sea ; that is, 
to the whole region cliumed by Spain, west of those moun- 
tains, and uurth of that Tine. 

The cession of Louisiana gave us undisputed title west 
of the ]^li8si88i]}pi extending to the summit of the Rocky 
Mountains, and stretching south between that river and those 
niountaina, to the i)08.so8sion8 of Spain, the line between 
which and ours, was afterwards determined by the treaty of 
Florida. It also added much to the strength of our title to 
the region beyond the Rocky Mountains, by restoring to as 
the imiwrtant link of continuity westward to the Pacific, 
which had been surrendered by the treaty of 17C3, as will 
be hereafter shown. 

That continuity furnishes a just foundation fur a claim of 
territory, in connection with thobe of discovery and occupa- 
tion, would seem unquestionable. It is admitted by all, that 
neither of them is limited by the precise sjxit discovered or 
occupied. It is evident that, in order to make cither availa- 
ble, it must extend at least some distimce Ix'vond that actu- 
ally discovered or occnpieil ; but how far, as an abstract 
(^uestion^ is a matter of uncertainty. It is subject, in each 
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caae, to be influenced by a variety of considerations. lu the 
case of an inland, it has bom nsually maintained in jiractice, 
to extend the claim of discovery or occupancy to the whole ; 
80 likewise in the case of a river, it has been usual to extend 
them to the entire region draine*! by it, more especially in 
cases of a discover}' and settlLMiient at the mouth ; and em- 
phatically so when nccimipanit-d by exiiloration of the river 
and region through wbich it flows. Such, it is believed, 
may be affirmed to be the opinion and practice, in such 
coses, since the discovery of this continent. How far the 
claim of continuity may extend in other coses, is less per- 
fectly defined, and can l>e settled only by reference to the 
circuinntances attending each. When this continent was 
first discovered, Spain claimed the whole, in virtue of the 
grant of the Pope ; but a claim so extravagant and unrea- 
sonable was not acfiuiesci'd in by other countries, and could 
not he long maintained. Other nations, especially England 
and France, at an early })ori(xl, contested her claim. They 
fitted out voyages of discovery, and made settlements on the 
eastern coasts of North America. They claimed for their 
settlements, usually, specific limits, along the coasts or bays 
on which they were formed ; and generally, a region of cor- 
responding width, extending across the entire continent to 
the Pacific Ocean. Such was the character of the limits as- 
signed by England, in the charters which she granted to 
her former colonies, now the United States, when there were 
no s|>ccial reasons for varying from it. 

How strong she reganled her claim to the region conveyed 
by these charters and extending westward of her settle- 
ments, the war between her and France, which was termi- 
nated by the treaty of Paris, in 1763, funiishes a striking 
illustration. That great contest, which ended so gloriously 
for England, and eifected so great and durable a change on 
this continent, commenced in a conflict between her claims 
and those of France, reefing on her side, on this very rigiit 

TOL. v. — 28 
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of continuity, extending westward from her settlfmenta Ic 
the Pacific Ocean ; and, on the part of France, on tlio same 
right, but extending to the region drained by the Mississippi 
nnd its waters, on the ground of settlement and exjiioration. 
Their respective claims, which led to the war, first clashed 
on the river Ohio, the waters of which the colonial charters, 
in their western extension, covered ; but which France had 
been unquestionably the first to settle and explore. If the 
relative strength of these different claims may be tested by 
the result of that remarkable contest, that of continuity west- 
ward must be ]>roDounced to be the stronger of the two. 
England has hud, at least, the advantage of the result, and 
would seem to he foreclosed against contesting the principle, 
pnrtic\ilarly as against us, who contributed m much to that 
result, and on whom that contest and her exnmpluand pre- 
tensions, from the first settlement of our country, have con- 
tributed to impress it so deeply and indelibly. 

But the treaty of 1763, which terminated that memora- 
ble and eventful struggle, yielded, as has been stated, the 
claims and all the chartered rights of the colonies beyond 
the Mississippi. The seventh article establishes that river 
as the pcrunuient b>undary between the posse^-slons of 
Great Britain and France on this continent. So much as 
relates to the subject is in the following words : " The con- 
fines between the dominions of His Britannic Majesty, in that 
part of the world (the continent of America), shall be fixed 
irrevocably by a hue drawn along the middle of the river 
Mississippi, from its source to the river Iberville, and fnmi 
thence, by a line drawn along the middle of tins river and 
the lulces Maurepaa and Pontchartrain to the sea," &a 

This important stipulation, which thus establishes the 
Mississipj)! OS the line ** fixed irrevocably" between tlic domin- 
ions of the two countries on this continent, in etfect extin- 
guishes, in favor of France, whatever claim Groat Britain 
may have had to the region lying west of the Mississipji 
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It of course could not affect the rights of Spain, the ouly 
other nation which had any pretence of claim west of that 
river ; but it prevented the riglit of continuity, previously 
claimed hy Great Britain, from extending beyond it, and 
transferred it to France. The treaty of Louisiana restored 
and vested in the United States all the claims acquired by 
France and surrendered by Great Brilain under the provi- 
sions of that treaty, to the country west of the MissisHippi, 
and amongothers, the one in question. Certain it is that France 
had the same right of continuity, in virtue of her possession of 
Louisiana, and the extinguishment of the right of England, 
hy the treaty of 17G3, to the whole country west of the 
Rocky Mountains, and lying west of Louisiana, as against 
Spain, which England had to the country westward of the 
Alleghany MountainH, as against France, — with this differ- 
ence, that Spain had nothing to oppose to the cluiiu of 
France, at the time, but the right of discovery ; and even 
that England has since denied, while France had opposed to 
the right of England, in her case, that of discovery, explora- 
tion, and settlement. It is therefore not at all surprising 
that France should claim the country west of the Rocky 
Mountains (as may be inferred from her maps), on the same 
principle that Great Brilain hud claiuieil and dispossessed 
her of the i-egions west of the Alleghany ; or tliat the Uni- 
ted States, as soon as they had acquired the rights of France, 
should assert the same claim, and take measures immediately 
after to explore it, with a view to occupation and settlement. 
But since then we have strengthened our title by adding to 
our own jiropcr claims and those of France, the claims also 
of Sjiain, by the treaty of Florida, as has been stated. 

The claims which we have acquired from her, between 
the Rocky Mountains and the Pacific, rest on her priority of 
discovery. Numerous voyages of discovery, commencing 
with that of Mnldorado, in 1528, and ending with that un- 
der Galiano and Valdes, in 1792, were undertaken, by hef 
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nutliority, along the north-wcBtern coast of North America 
That they discovered and explore*!, not only the entire coast 
of what IB now called the Oregon territory, but Btill farther 
north, are facts too well established to be controverted at 
this day. The voyages which they performe*! will, accord- 
ingly, be jNissed over at present, without being particularly 
alluded to, with the exception of that of Hcceta. His dis- 
covery of the mouth of the Cohnnbta River has been already 
referred to. It was made on tlie 15th of August, 1775, 
many years anterior to the voyages of Jleares and Vancou- 
ver, and was prior to Cook's, who did not reach the north- 
western coast until 1778. The claims it gave to Spain of 
priority of discovery, were transferred to us, with all others 
belonging to her, by the treaty of Florida ; which, added to 
the discoveries of Cai)taiu Gray, places our right to the dis- 
covery of the mouth and entrance into the inlet and river 
beyond al! controversy. 

It has been objected, that wo claim under various and 
conflicting titles, which mutually destroy each other. Such 
might, indeed, be the fact, while they were held by different 
parties ; but since we have rightfully acquired Ixith those of 
Spain and France, and concentrated the whole in our hands, 
they mutually blend with each other, and form one strong, 
and conuL'cted chain of title, against the opposing claims of 
all others, including Great Britain. 

In order to present, more fully and perfectly, the grounds 
on whieh our claim to the region in question rests, it will 
now bo necessary to turn back to the time when Astoria was 
i-estored to us under the provisions of the treaty of Ghent, 
and to trace what has since occurred between the two coun- 
tries in reference to the tenitoiy, and inquire, whether their 
respective cLtims have been affected by the settlements since 
made in the territory by Great Britain, or the occurrences 
which have since taken place. 

Ti»e restoration of Astoria took place under the provi- 
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Bions of the treaty of Ghent, on the 6th day of October, 
1818, the effect of which was to jmt Mr. Prevost, the agent 
ftutliorized by our Goveruiueat to receive it, in pos&ession of 
the establishment, with the rii;ht, at all times, to be reinstat- 
ed and considered the party in possession, as waa explicitly 
admitted by Lord Castlereagh in the first negotiation be- 
tween the two Governments in reference to the treaty. The 
words of Mr. Rush, our plenipotentiary, on that occasion, in 
his letter to Mr. Adams, then Secretary of State, of the 
14th of February, 1818, repttrtin^ what passed between him 
and his Inrdsbij), are—" that Lonl Custlcreagh admitted, in 
the most ample extent, our right to be reinstated, and to bo 
the party in possession, while treating of the title." 

That negotiation terminated in the convention of the 
20th of October, 1818, the third article of which is in the 
following words : — 

" It is agreed that any country that may be claimed by 
either party on the north-west coast oi America, westward 
of the Stony Mountains, shall, together with its harbors, 
bays, and creeks, and the navigation of aU rivers within the 
same, be free and open, for the term of ten years from the 
date of the signature of the present convention, to the ves- 
sels, citizens, and subjects of the two powers ; it being well 
understood, that this agrcemrnt is not to be construed to 
the prejudice of any claim which either of the two high- 
contracting parties may have to any part of the said country ; 
nor shall it be taken to affect the claims of any other power or 
state to any part of the Siiid country. The only object of 
the high-contracting parties, in that respect, being to prevent 
disputes and differences amongst themselves." 

The t wo acts — the restoration of our possession , ai id the sig- 
nature of the convention — were nearly contemporaneoua ; the 
latter taking place but fourteen days subsequently to the fonuer. 
We were then, as admitted by Lord Castlereagh, entitled to be 
considered as the parly in possession, and the convention which 
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Stipulated that the territory should be free and open for the term 
often yenrs from the date of its uigDature, to the reeecls, citi- 
lens, and subjects of the two countries, without prejudice tc 
any claim which cither party may have to any part of the same, 
preserved and perjiotuated all our claims to the territory, in- 
cluding the acknowledged right to be considered the party in 
possession, as jjerfectly, during the period of ita continu- 
ance, as they were the day the convention was signed. 
Of this there can be no doubt. 

After an abortive attempt to adjust the claims of the 
two parties to the territory in 1824, another negotiation waa 
commenced in 182C, which terminated in renewing, on the 
6th of August, 1827, the third article of the convention of 
1818, prior to its expiration. It provided for the inde6nite 
extension of all the pnjvisions of the third article of that 
convention, and also that either party might terminate it at 
any time it miglit think fit, by giving one year's nutice after 
the 20ih of October, 182S. It took, however, the precau- 
tion of i)roviding, expressly, that ** nothing contained in this 
convention, or in the third article of the convention of the 
20th of October, 1S18, hereby continued in force, shall be 
comiitrued to impair, or in any manner affect the clairafi 
which either of the contracting parties may have to any 
part of the c(umtry westward of the Stouy or Bocky Moun- 
tains." That couveutiuu is now in tbrcc, and has continued 
to be 80 since the expiration of that of 1818. By the joint 
oiieration of the two, our right tu bo considered the party in 
possession, and all the claims we had to the territory, while 
in pussessiun, are preserved in us lull vigor as they were at 
the date of its restoration in 1818, without being affected 
or imitaired by the settlements since made by the subjects 
of Great Britain. 

Time, indeed, so far from impairing our claims, boa 
greatly strengthened them since that jieriod ; fur, since then, 
the treaty of Florida transferred to us all the rights, claimSi 
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and pretensions of Spain to tlie whole territory, fts has bevn 
Btated. In cousequence of this, our claimfl to the portion 
drained by the Colambia River, the point now the subject 
of consideralion, have been much strengthened by giving us 
the incontestable claim to the discovery of the niuulh of tlie 
river by Heceta, above stated. But it is not in this particu- 
lar only that it has operated in our favor. Our wc]l-fi)undcH 
cliiiin, grounded on continuity, has greatly strengthened 
during the sarac {jeriod, by the rapid advance of our popu- 
lation towards the territory ; its great increasOj especially in 
the valley of the Mississippi, as well as the greatly increased 
fecility of passing to the territory by more accessible routes, 
and the far stronger and rapidly swelling tide of population 
that lias recently commenced flowing into it. 

When the first convention was couchidod, in 1818, our 
whole popidation did not exceed nine millions of people. 
The portion of it inhabiting the States in the great valley 
of the Mississippi was probably under one million seven 
hundred thousand, of which not more than two hundred 
thousand were on the west side of that river. Now our 
population may be safely estimated at not less than nineteen 
millions, of which at least eight millions inhabit the States, 
and territories in the valley of the Mississippi ; and of which, 
upwards of one million are in the States antl territories west 
of that river. This portion of our population is now in- 
creasing far more rapidly than ever, and will, in a short time, 
fill the whole tier of States on its western bank. 

To this ga'at increase of jKipidatiou, especially in the 
valley of the Mississippi, may bo added the increased facility 
of reaching the Oregon territ 'ry, in consequence of the dis- 
cover}' of the remarkable pass in the Hocky Mountains, at 
the head of the La Platte. These joint causes have had 
the efiect of turning the current of our population towards 
Ihe territory, and an emigration estimated at not less than 
one thousand during the last^ and Ht'teen hundred the pre- 
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•ent year, has flowed into it. The current, thus commenced 
will Qo doubt continue to Rovf with increAaed volume hereaf- 
ter. There can, then, be no doubt, now, that the operation of 
the same causes which iniitelled our population westward 
from the ehorca of the Atlantic across the Alleghany to 
the valley of the Mississippi, will' impel them onward, with 
accumulating force, across the Rocky Mountains, into the 
valley of tlie Columbia, ancl that the whole region drained 
by it is destined to be peopled by us. 

Such are our claims to that portion of the territory, and 
the grounds on which they rest. The undersigned believes 
them to be well fouoded ; and trusts that the British pleni- 
potentiary will see in them sufficient reasons why ho should 
decline his proposal. 

The undersigned plenipotentiary abstains, for the pre- 
Bent, from presenting the claims which the United States 
may have to other portions of the territory. 

The undersigned avails himself of this occasion to renew 
to the British pIeni|>otentiary, assurances of high considera- 
tion. 

J. G. OALHOUy. 
Rigtt IIOD. RlCUAKD Pakk-vham, Ao. 



D. 

8fpi, 12th. 1S44. 
The undersigned, British plenipotentiary, has studied 
with much iiuercst and attention, the statement, marked 
A., presented by the American plenipotentiarj', setting forth 
the grounds on wliioh he declines the proposal offered by the 
British plenipotentiary, as a compromise of tlie difficulties 
of the Oregon question. The arrangement contemplated by 
that proposal, would, in the estimation of the American 
pleniiwtentiary, have the eifect of restricting the poesessiona 
of the United States to limits far more circumscribed than 
their claims clearly entitle them to. 
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The claims of the United States to the portion of 
territory drained hy the Culumljia Kiver, arc divided into 
these adduced by the United States in their own proper right, 
nnd those wliich they have derived from Franco and Spain. 

The former, as against Great Britain, they ground on 
priority of discovery and priority of exploration and settle- 
ment. 

The claim derived from France originates in the treaty 
of 1803, by which Louisiana was ceded to the United States, 
with all its rights and appurtenances, as fully and in the 
Bnme manner as they had been acquired by the French Re- 
public ; and the claim derived from Spain is founded on the 
treaty concluded with that power in the year 1819, whereby 
His Cathtjlic Majesty ceded to the United States all his 
ri;;ht8, claims and pretensions to the territories lying east 
and north of a certain line, terminating on the Pacific, in 
the 42d degree of north latitude. 

Deimrting from the order in whicli these three separate 
claims are presented by the American pleni])Otentiary, the 
British plenipotentiary will first beg leave to observe, with 
regard to the claim derived from France, that he baa not 
been able to discover any evidence tending to estHblish the 
behef that Louisiana as originally poseesaed by France — af- 
terwards trnnsferred to Spain, then retroceded by Spain to 
France, and ultimately coded by the latter power to the Uni- 
ted States — extended in a westerly direction beyond the 
Rocky Mountains. There is on the other hand strong reason 
to supjKise that at the time Louisiana was ceded to the United 
States its acknowledged western boundary was the Rocky 
Mountains. Such appears to have been the opinion of Pre- 
sident Jefferson, under whose auspices the acquisition of 
Louisiana was accomplished. 

In a letter written by him in August, 1803, are to be 
fonnd the f(ilh>wing words : " The Iwundarics of Louisiana, 
which I deem not admitting question, are the highlands on 
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the wcfitem bide of the MissiB^ippi, mclDaing all its waters, 
— the Missouri of couree, — and termiunting in the line 
drawn from the north-weat point of tiic Lake of liie Woods, 
to the ncftR^st source of the Mississippi, as lately settled be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States." 

In another and more formal document, dated in July, 
1807, that is to say, nearly a year after the return of Lewis 
and Clarke from their expedition to tlie Pacific, and fifteen 
years after Gray had entered CulumLia Ri%'er, — is recorded 
Mr. JefiFerson's opinion of the impolicy of jjivio^ offence to 
S|)ain by any intimation that the claima of the United 
States extended to the Pacific ; and wo have the authority 
of an American historian, distingnisliod for tiic attention 
and research which be has bestowed on the whule suhject of 
the Oregon territory, for concluding that the western bounda- 
ries of Louisiana, as it was ceded by France to the Uuiteil 
States, were tlnjse indicated by nature ; — namely, the high 
laud 8e]iarutiuu the waters of the Mississippi from those 
faUing into the Pacific. 

Fnnn tlie acquisition, then, of Louisiana, as it was received 
fmm France, it Reems clear that the United States can de- 
duce no claim to territory west of the Rocky Mountains. 
But even if it were othcnvi.se, and if Frauce had ever pos- 
sessed or asserted a claim to territory west of the Rocky 
Mountains, as appertaining to the territory of Louisiannf 
that claim, wlmtever it might be, was necessarily transferred 
to Spain, when Louisiana was ceded to that power in 1762 ; 
jind, of course, became subject to the provisions of the treaty 
between SjMiin and Great Britain of 1790, which effectually 
u])rogated the claim of Spain to exclusive dominion over the 
unoccupied parts of the American continent. 

To the observation of the American plenipotentiary, re- 
specting the effect of continuity in furnishing a claim to 
territory, the undersigned has not failed to pay due atten- 
but he submits that, what is said on this head, may 
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more be considcre<:l as demonstrating tl»e greater degree of in- 
terest which the United States poasoss by reaaon of conti- 
guity in acquiring territory in that direction, than as affoct- 
ing in any way, the question of rir^ht. 

The undereigned will endeavor to sliow hereafter tliat, 
in the proposal put in on the part of Great Britain^ the 
natural exjieotatioua of the United States, on the ground 
of contiguity, have not been disregarded. 

Next comes to be esnmincil, the claim derived from 
Spain. 

It rauBt, indeed, be acknowledged that, by the treaty of 
1819, Spain did convey to the United States all that she 
had the power to dispose of, on the north-west coast of Ame- 
rica, north of the forty-second parallel of latitude ; but she 
could not, by that transaction, annul or invalidate the rights 
which she had, by a previous transaction, acknowledged to 
belong to another power. 

By tlie treaty of the 28th of October, 1790, Spain ac- 
knowledged in Great Britain certain riglits with res|)ect to 
tbose parts of the western coasts of America not already 
occupied. 

This acknowledgment hod reference especially to the 
territory which fonus the subject of the present negotiation. 
If Sjiaiu could not make good her own right to exclusive 
dominion over those regions, still less could slie confer such a 
r^ht on another power ; and hence Great Britain argues 
that, firom nothing deduced from the treaty of 1819, can 
the United Stiitcs assert a valid claim to exclusive dominion 
o^'er any part of the Oregon territory. 

There remains to be considered, the claim advanced by 
the United States on the ground of prior discovery, and pri- 
or exploration and settlement. 

lu that part of the memorandum of the American ple- 
nipotentiary which speaks of the SpanUh title, it is stated 
that the mouth of the river, afterwards called the Columbia 
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River, was first discovered "by the Spanish navigator, Hecela 
The admiiisioD of this fact would appear to be altogether ir* 
reconcilable witli a claim to priority of discovery, from any 
thing ttccomphshed by Capt. Gray. To one, and to on© 
only, of those commanders, can be conceited the merit of 
first discovery. If Heceta's claim is acknowledged, then 
Capt. Gmy is no longer the discoverer of the Columbia 
River. If, on the other hand, prefei-ence is given to the 
achievement of Capt. Gray, then Heceta's discovery ceases 
to bo of any value. But it is argued, (hat the United 
States now represent both titles, — the title of Heceta and 
the title of Gray ; and, therefore, that, under one or the 
other, it matters not which, enough can be shown to estab- 
lish a case of prior discovery, as against Great Britain. 
Thin may be true, as far as relates to the act of first seeing, 
and first entering the mouth of the Columbia River ; but, if 
tlie Sjjaniwh claim to prior discover}* is to prevail, whatever 
rights may he thereon founded, are necessarily restricted by 
the stipniations of the treaty of 1700, which forbid a claim 
of exclusive possession. 

If the act of Capt. Gray, in passing the bar and actu- 
ally entering the river, is to supersede the discovery of the 
entrance, which is all that is attributed to Heceta, then the 
principle of progressive or gra«lual discovery, being admitted 
aa conveying in proportion to the extent of discovery or ex- 
ploration superior rights, the operations of Vancouver, in 
entering, surveying, and exploring, to a consideiuble distance 
inlandj the river Calumbia, would, as a necessary conse- 
quence, supersede the discovery of Capt, Gray, — to say no- 
thing of the act of tahing possession, in the name of his 
sovereign ; which ceremony was duly performed, and au- 
thentically recorded by Capt. Vancouver. 

This brings us to an examination of the conflicting 
claims of Great Britain and the United States on the 
ground of discovery ; which may be said to form the essea- 
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tial point in the discussion, — for it Ima above been shown 
that the claim dorived from France must be considered as of 
little or no weight ; whi!e that derived from Spain, in as far 
as relates to exclusive dominion, is neutralized by the stipu- 
latioua of the Nootka Convention. 

It will be admitted that, when the United States became 
an independent nation, they possessed no cluim, direct or 
indirect, to the Coliiiiihia tenitor}'. Their western bounda- 
ry, iu thuso days, was defined by the treaty of 1783. Great 
Britain, on the contrary, had, at that time, alrea<Iy directed 
her attenti'jn to the north-west coast of America, as is suffi- 
ciently shown by the voyage and discoveries of Capt. Cook, 
vho, in 1778, visited and explored a gi-cat portion of it from 
latitude 44^ northward. 

That Great Britain was the first to acquire, what may 
be called, a beneficial interest in these regions, by commer- 
cial intercourse, will not either be denied. In proof of this 
fact, we have the voyages of scveml British subjects, who 
visited the coasts, and adjacent islands, previuUBly to the 
dispute with Spain, and that her commerce, actual as well 
as prospective, in that part of the world, wae considered a 
matter of great national importance, is shown by the reso- 
lute measures which she took for its protection, when Spain 
manifested a disposition to interfere with it. 

The discoveries of Meares in 1788, and the complete 
survey of the const and its adjacent islands, from about lat- 
itude 40° northwards, which was effected by Captain Van- 
couver in 1792, 1793, and 1794, would appear to give to 
Great Britain, as against the United States, as strong a 
claim on the ground of discovery, and exploration coastwise, 
OS cjm well be imaginctl, — limited only by what was accom- 
plished by Captain Gray at the mouth of the Columbia ; 
which, as far aa discovery is concerned, forms a strong puint 
on the American side of the question. 

In point of accuracy and authenticity, it is bedeved that 
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the performance« of Cook and Vancouver stand pre-eraincntly 
Buperior to those of any other country whoao vessels hod in 
those days visited the north-west coast ; while, in point of 
value and imjiortauce, surely the discovery of a single har- 
bor, allhoiigh at the muuth of an important river, cannot, 
as giving a claim to territory, be placed in competition with 
the vast extent of discovery and survey accomplished by the 
British navigators. 

As regarxls exploration iuland, entire justice must be 
done to the meiuonible exploits of Sfessrg, Lewis and Clarke ; 
but these distinji^uished travellers were not the first who 
effected a passa<re across the Oregon territory, from the 
Rocky MouDtaiua to the Pacific. As far back as 1793, that 
feat had been accomplished by Muckenzie, a British subject. 
In the course of this expedition Mackenzie explored the up- 
per waters of a river, since called Frazt'r'a River ; which, in 
process of time, was traced to its junction with the sea, near 
the 49tb degree of latitude ; these tbnning, in jwint of explo- 
ration, a counterpoise to the exploration of that part of tho 
Columbia which was first visited by Lewis and Clarke. 

Priority of aetrlenient is the third plea, on which the 
American claim proper is made to rest. 

In 1811, au estahUshmeut for the purjjoseaof trade, was 
formed at the suuth side of the Columbia River, near to its 
mouth, by certain American citi:£ens. This establislimeat 
passed, during the war, into tho hands of British subjects ; 
but it was restored to the Anieiican Government in the year 
1818, by an lUKlerstauding between the two Governments. 
Since then, it has nut however been, in reality, occupied by 
Americans. This is the case of priority of settlement. 

The American plenipotentiary lays some stress on the 
admistiioD attributed to Lord Castlereagh, the priucipal 
Secretary of State fur Foreign Affairs, that ** the American 
Government had the must ample right to be reinstated, and 
to be considered the party in possession, while treating of 
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the title." The undersigned is not iucliiieJ to dispute an 
assertion rostiug on such respectable authority ; hut he must 
observe in the first place, that the reservation implied by 
the words, ** while treating of the title," excludes any in- 
ference which might otherwise be drawn from the preceding 
words, prejudicial to the title of Great Britain ; and, fur- 
ther, th.it when the authority of the Aiiiericjiti Minister is 
thus a<ltnitted for an observation, which is pleaded against 
Kn<;Iand, it is but fair that, on tlio part of the United States, 
credit nhduld be given to England, for the authenticity of a 
despatch from Lord Costlereagh to the British Minister at 
Washington, which was communicated, verbiilly, to the 
Government of the United States, when the restoration of 
the establishment, called Astoria or Fort George, was in 
ct)ntemplaiit.m, — containing a complete reservation of the 
rights of Enj^Iand to the territory at the mouth of the Co- 
lumbia. (See Statement of the British ])lenipotentixiry, 
December, 182C.) 

In fine, the i)refteDt state of the question between the 
two Gbvernments appears to bo this: — Great Britain pos- 
sesses and exercises, in common with the United States, a 
right of joiut occupancy in the Oregon territory, of which 
right she can be divested, with respect to any part of that 
territory, only by an equitable partition of the whole be- 
tween the two powers. 

It is, fur obvious reasons, desimblo that such a jtartitifin 
should take place as scon as possible ; and the difficulty 
apjiears to bo in drawing a line of dcmarciitiun, which shall 
leave to each party that precise portion of the territory best 
suited to its interest and convenience. 

Tbe British Government entertained the hope that, by 
the prupdsiil lately submitted for the consideration of the 
American Government, that object would have been accom- 
plibh<*d. 

According to the arraogement therein coutemplated| the 
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northern boundary of the United States, west of the Booty 
Monntainfi, would, for a consulemblc distance, be carried 
along the same parallel of latitude which forms their north- 
em boundaiy on the eastern side of those mountains ; 
thus uniting the present CHstem boundary of the Oregon 
territory with the western boundary of the United States, 
from the 49th pamllel downwards. 

From the puint where the 49th deg^ree of latitude intcr- 
pects the north-eastern branch of the CoUinihia River, called 
in that part of its course McGillivray's Iliver, the proposed 
line of boundary would he along the middle of that river 
till it joins the Columbia ; then along the middle of the 
Columbia to Ihe cwean ; the navigation of the river remain- 
ing perpetuaUy free to both jmrtics. 

In atldition, Great Britain offcrB a separate territory on 
the Pacific, possessing an excellent harbor, with a further un- 
derstanding^ that any port or ports, whether on Vancouver's 
Island — or on the continent south of the 49th parallel, to 
which the United States might desire to have access, shall 
he made free ^Kirts. 

It is believed that, by this arrangement, ample justice 
would be done to the claims of the United States, on 
whatever grounds advanced, with relation to the Oregon 
territor)-. As regards extent of territory, they would ob- 
tain, acre for acre, nearly half of the entire territoiy to be 
divided. As relates to the navigation of the principal river, 
they would enjoy a perfect e*(nality of right with Great Bri- 
tain ; and wiib rosjiect to harbors, it will be seen that Great 
Britain shows every disposition to consult their convenience 
in that particular. Ou the other hand, were Great Britain 
to abandon the lino of the Columbia aa a frontier, and to 
sarrender her right to the navigation of that river, the pre- 
judice occasioned to her by such an arrangement, would, 
beyond all proportion, exceed the advantage accruing to the 
United States from the possession of a few more square 
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milcB of territory. It mu8t be obvious to every impartial 
iuvestigutar of the subject lliat, in atlhering to the line of 
the Columbia, Great Britain is not influenced by motives of 
ambition in reference to the extent of territory, but by con- 
siderations of utility, not to say neccsBity, which cannot be 
lost sight oi) and for which allowance ought to be made in 
an amingeraent professing to be based on considerations of 
mutual convcuieDoo and advantage. 

The undersigned believes, that he has now noticed all 
the arguments advanced by the American plenipotentia- 
rj', in ortler to show that the United States are fairly enti- 
tled to the entire region drained by the Columbia River. 
He sincerely regrets that their views on this subject should 
differ in so many essential respects. 

It remains for him to recjuest that, as the Americj^n ple- 
nipotentiary decliuca the proposal offered on the part of Great 
BritAJn, he will have the goodness to state what arrangoment 
he is, on the i>art of the United States, prepared to propose 
for an equitable adjustment of the question ; and, more es- 
pecially, that ho will have the goodness to define the nature 
and extent of the claims which the Uniteil States may have 
to other portions of the tcnitory, to which allusiun is made 
in the concluding part of his statement, as it is obvious that 
DO arrangement can bo made with respect to a portion of the 
territory in dispute, while a claim is reserved to any portion 
of the remainder. 

The undersigned, British plenipotentiary, has the honor 
to renew to the American plenipotentiary, the assurance of 
his high consideration. 

B. Pakekham. 
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VtTumaan or&tAn. WAmraaroit, Sept. S9fA, lSt4. 

The umleraigned, American pleuipotentiary, hag renii 
irith attention the counter-statement of the British pleni- 
potentiary, but without weakening his confideace in the va- 
lidity of the title of the United States to the territory, as 
set forth in her statement, marked A. As therein set forth 
it rests, in the first phice, on priority of discovery sustained 
by their own jiroi^r claims, and thoso derived from Bpain 
through the treaty of Florida. 

The undersigned does not understand the counter-state- 
ment as denying that the Spanish navigators were the first 
to discover and explore the entire coasts of the Oregon ter- 
ritory ; nor that Heceta was the first who discovered the 
mouth of Columbia River ; nor that Captain Gray was the 
first to pass its bar^ enter its mouth, and sail up its stream ; 
nor that these, if jointly held by the United States, would 
give them the priority of discorery, which they claim. On 
the contrary, it would seem that the counter-statement, 
from the ground it takes, admits such would be the case 
on tluit suppoHition ; for it assumes that &]>ain, by the 
Nootka Sound Convention, in 1790, divested herself of all 
claims to the territory, founded on the prior discovery and 
explorations of her navigators, and that she could, conse- 
quently, transfer none to the United States by the treaty of 
Florida. Having put aside the claims of 8{>ain by this as- 
sumption, the counter-statement next attempts to oppose 
the claims of the United States by those founded on the 
voyages of Captains Cook and Mcarcs, and to supersede the 
discovery of Captain Gray on the ground that Vancouver 
sailed further up the Columbia Kiver than he did, although 
he effected it by the aid of his discoveries and charts. 

It will not be expected of the undersigned that he 
should seriously uudertake to repel what he is constrained 
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to regard as a mere aaanmption unsustained by any reason. 
It is sufficient, on his part, to say that, in his opinion, there 
IB nothing in the Nootka Sound Convpntion, or in the trans- 
actions which led to it, or in the circumstances attending it, 
to warrant the assumption. The Convention rehites wholly 
to other subjects, and contains not a word in referenco to 
the claims of Spain. It is on this aRsnmption thtit the 
counter-statement rests its objections to the wcll-1'ounded 
American claims to priority of discovery. Without it, there 
would not be a plausible objection left to them. 

The two next claims on which the United States rest 
their title to the territory, as set forth in statement A., 
are founded on their own proper right, and cannot possibly 
be afTected by the assumed claims ol' Great Britain, derived 
from the Nootka Convention. 

The first of these is priority of discovery, and exploration 
of the head-waters and upper portions of the Columbia River, 
by Lewis and Clarke ; by whicli that great stream was first 
brought to the knowledge of the world, with the exception 
of a small portion near the ocean, including its mouth. This, 
the counter-statement admits, but attempts to set off against 
it, the prior discovery of Mackenzie of the head-waters of 
Frazer's Bivcr, quite an inferior stream, which drains the 
northern portion of the territory. It is clear that, whatever 
right Great Britain may derive from its discovery, it can, in 
no degree, affect the right of the United States to the region 
drained by the Columbia, which may be emphatically 
called, the river of the temtory. 

The next of these, founded on their own proper right, 
is, i>riority of settlement. It is not denied by the conn- 
ter-stateuient, that we formed the first settlements in the 
portion of the territory drained by the Caltimbia River, nor 
does it deny that Astoria, the most considerable of them, 
was restored, under the third article of the tn^aty of Ghent, 
byagentson the |)art of Great Britain duly authoriised to make 
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the restoration, to an agent, on the part of the United States, 
dnly authorized to receive it. Nor does it deny that, in vir- 
tue thereof, they have the right to be reinstated, and consid- 
ered the party in possesaion, while treating of the title, aa 
was admitted by Lard Castlercagh in the negotiation of 
1818 ; nor that the convention of 1818, signed a few daya 
after the reatoratioD, and that of 1827, which is atill in force, 
have preserved and perpetuated, until now, all the rights they 
pomeesed to the territory at the time, including that of 
being reinstated and considered the party in possession, while 
the question of title is depending, as is now the case. It is 
true, it attempts to weaken the effect of these implied ad- 
missions ; Id the first place, by designating positive treaty 
stipulations as "an understanding between the two Govern- 
ments ;" but a change of phraseology cannot possibly trans- 
form treaty obligations into a mere understanding ; and in 
the next place, by stating that we have not, since the resto- 
ration of Astoria, actually occupied it ; but that cannot pos- 
sibly affect our right to be reinstated, and to be considered 
in possession, secured to us by the treaty of Ghent, implied 
in the act of restoration and since preserved by positive 
treaty stipulations. Nor can the remarks of the counter- 
statement, in reference to Lord Castlereagh'a admission, 
weaken our right of j)088essiun, secured by the treaty, and its 
formal aud unconditional restoration by duly authorized 
agents. It is on these, and not on the denial of the authenti- 
city of Lord Cautlereagh's despatch, that the United States 
rest their ri>^lit of possession, whatever verbal communicatioa 
the British Minister may have made, at the time, to our Se- 
cretary of State ; and it is on these tliat they may safely 
rest it, setting aside altogether the admission of Lord Castle- 
reagh. 

The next claims on which our title to the territory rests, 
are those derived from Spain, by the treaty ceding Louisiana 
io the United States, including those she derived from Great 
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Britain, by the treaty of 17G3. It established tlie Missis- 
8ii)}>i a9 ** the irrevocable boundary between the tcrritoriea 
of France and Great Britain ; " and thereby the latter sur- 
rendered to France all her claims on this continent, west of 
that river ; including, of course, all within the chartered 
limits of her three colonies, which extended to the Pacific 
Ocean. On these, united with those of France, as the pos- 
sessor of Loiiisiana, we rest our claim of continuity, as ex- 
tending to that ocean, without an opposing claim, except 
that of Spain, which we have since acquired, and, conse- 
qaently, removed, by the treaty of Florida. 

The existence of these claims, the counter-statement 
denies, on the authority of Mr. Jefferson ; but, as it ap- 
pears to the undersigned, without adequate reasons. He 
does not understand Mr. Jeiferson as denying that the Uui- 
t^d States acquired any claim to the Oregon territory by 
the acquisition of Lrmisiana, either in his letter of 1803, 
refcned to by the counter-statement, and from which it 
gives an extract, or in the document of 1807, to wliich it 
also refers. It is manifest, from the extract itself, that the 
object of Mr. Jefferson was, not to state the extent of the 
claim acquired with Louisiana, but simply to state how far 
its unquestioned boundaries extended ; and those he hmited, 
westwardly, by the Rocky Mountains. It is, in like nukn- 
ner, manifest from the document, as cited by the counter- 
statement, that his object was, not to deny that our claims 
extended to the territory, but simply to exprcBS his opiuion 
of the impolicy, in the then state of our relations with 
Spain, of bringing thcin furward. This, so far from denying 
that we had claims, admits them by the clearest implication. 
If indeed, in either case, his ojunion had been equivocally 
expresaed, the prompt measures adopted by him, to explore 
the territory, after the treaty was negotiated, but before it 
was ratified, clearly show that it was his opinion, not only 
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that we hod acquired claims to it, but highly important 
claims, ^hich deserved prompt attention. 

In addition to this denial of our claims to the territory, 
on the authority of Mr. Jefferson, which the evidence relied 
on does not seem to sustain, the counter-statement intimates 
an objection to continuity, as the foundation of a right, on 
the ground that it may more properly be considered, to use 
its own words, as demonstrating the greater degree of inter- 
est which the United States possess, by reason of contigu- 
ity, in acquiring territory in a westward direction. Contigu- 
ity may, indeed, be regarded as one of the elements constitu- 
ting the right of continuity, which is more comprehensive, 
and is necessarily associated with the right of occU{iancy, aa 
has been shown in statement A. It also shows that the 
laws which usage has estahhshed, in the application of the 
right to tliis continent, give to the European settlements, 
ou its eastern coasts, an indefinite extension westward. It 
is now too late for Great Britain to deny a right on which 
she has acted so long, and by which she has profited so much; 
or to regard it as a mere facility, not affecting in any way 
the question uf right. On what other right ho^ she extended 
her claims westwardly to the Pacific Ocean, frum her settle- 
ments around Hudson's Bay,— or expelled France from the 
east side of the Mississippi, in the war which terminated in 
1763? 

As to the ofiBumption of the counter-statement, that Lou- 
isiana, while in the possession of Spain, became subject to 
the Nootka Sound Convention, which, it is allt-ged, abrogated 
all the claims of Spain to the territory, including those ac- 
quired with Louisiana, it will be time enough to consider it, 
after it shall be attempted to be shown that such, in reality, 
was the effect. In the mean time the United States must 
continue to believe that thoy acquired from France, by the 
treaty of Louisiana, important and substantial claims to the 
territory. 
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The undersigned cannot assent to the conclusion to which, 
on a review of the whole ground, tho countcr-fitatcmcnt ar- 
rives, — that the present state of the question is, that Great 
Britain poBsesses and exercises, in common with the United 
States, a right of joint occupancy in the Oregon territory, of 
which she can he divested only by an equitahle jiartition of 
the whole between the two powers. He claims, and he 
thinks ho has shown, a clear title on the part of tho United 
States to (he whole region drained by the Columbia, with 
the right of being reinstated and considered the party la 
possession, while treating of the title ; in which character ho 
must insist on their being considered, in confonnity with pos- 
itive treaty stipulations. He cannot, therefore, consent that 
they shall be regarded, lUiriiig the negotiation, merely as oc- 
cupants in common with Great Britain. Nor can he, while 
thus regarding their rights, present a counter-proposal, based 
on the supposition of a joint occupancy merely, until the 
question of title to the territorj' is fully discussed. It is, in his 
opinion, only after such a discua-sion, which shall fully pi-cscnt 
the titles of the parties respectively to the territory, that their 
claims to it can be fairly and satisfactorily adjusted. The 
United States desire only what thty may deem thcniselves 
justly entitle<I to ; and are unwilling to take less. With 
their present o|)!nion of their title, tho British Plenipoten- 
tiary must ace that the proposal he made, at tho second con- 
ference, and which he more fully sets forth in his counteiv 
statement, falls far short of what they believe themselves 
justly entitled to. 

In reply to the request of the British Plenipotentiary, 
that the undersigned should define the nature and extent of 
the claims which the V lited States have to the other por- 
tions of the territory, and to which allusion is made in the 
concluding part of statoment A, ho has the honor to inform 
him, in general terms, that they are derived from Spaiu, by 
the Florida treaty, and are founded on the discoveries and 
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exploratioDfl of her navigators ; and which they must re- 
gard as giving them a right, to the extent to which they can 
be establishwJ, unless a better can be opposed. 

J. C, Calhouk. 

The Rt. Hod. Ricoaro Pakekqak, ^ 



Mr, Fakenham to Mr. Calhoun. 

VunnaroiT, Jan. lUK, 1B4«. 

Sir: — I ditl not fail to communicate to Her Majesty's 
Goverament all that had passed between us, with reference to 
the question of the Oregon boundary, up to the end of last 
September, as detailed in the written statements interchanged 
by UB, and in the protocols of our conferences. 

Those papers remain under the consideration of Uer Maj- 
esty's Government ; and I have reason to behove that, at no 
distant period, I shall be put iu possession of the views of 
Her Majesty's Government on the several points which became 
most prominent in the course of the discussion. 

But considering on the one hand the impatience which is 
manifested in the United States for a settlement of this ques- 
tion, and on the other the length of timo which would prob- 
ably be still required to effect a satisfactory adjustment of it 
between the two Governments, it has occurred to Her Majesty's 
Government that under such circumstances, no more fair or 
honorable mode of settling the question could be adopted 
than that of arbitration. 

This proposition I am accordingly authorized to offer foi 
the consideration of the G>3vemment of the United States ; 
and under the supposition that it may bo found acceptable, 
further to suggest tliat the consent of both parties to such a 
course of proceeding, being recorded by an interchange of 
notes, the choice of an arbiter, and the mode in which their 
respective cases shall be laid before him, may hereafter bo 
made the subject of a more formal agi*eement between tha 
two Goverumenta. 
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I have the honor to be, with high consideration, sir, you' 
obedient servant, 

R. Pakenham. 

HoiL J. C Calhodit, &c 



Mr. Calhoun to Mr. Pakenham. 

TizpiLtXittst or Sr&Tz, Mfixais^nov, Jan. 21<i, 18ifi. 

Sir : — ^I have laid before the President your communica- 
tion of the 15th instant, offering, on the part of Her Majes- 
ty's Government, to submit the settlement of the question 
between the two countries in reference to the Oregon Territo- 
ry to arbitration. 

The President instructs me to inform you that, while he 
unites with her Majesty's Government in the desire to see the 
question settled as eai"ly as may be practicable, he cannot 
accede to the offer. 

Waiving all other reasons fur declining it, it is sufficient 
to state that be continues to entertain the hope timt the 
question may be settled by the negotiation now pending be- 
tween the two countries ; and tliat he is of the opinion it 
would bo unadvisable to entertain a proposal to resort to any 
other mode, so long as there is hope of arriving at a satis- 
factory settlement by negotiation, and especially to one 
which might rather retard than expedite its final adjust- 
ment. 

I avail myself of this occasion to renew to you the assur* 
azMM of my distinguished consideration. 

J. C. Oalhodk. 

Kigiit Hon. Richard Pakshhax, Ac 
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LETTER 

Fiom the Secretary of State, relative to tbe alleged 
errors of the Sixth Census. 

DcpAsruKrr or Statk, WABniyoroN. Ffbrvary 9th, 1845. 

Sib, — In compliance with the resolution of the House of 
Roproaentntives of the 28th ultimo, directing the Secretary 
of State "to inform this House if any, and what, steps hare 
been taken to ascertain whether the errors imputed to the last 
census by the memorials of Edward Jarvis, William Brig- 
ham, and J. Wingate Thornton, and of Thomas Earlo and 
others, presented to this House at its last session, praying 
that an inquiry should be made as to the accuracy of the last 
census, and which memorials were referred to, and reported 
upon by the Select Committee on Statistics, bo correct or 
not ; and whether the result of the inquiry necessary for that 
purpose has been such as to impeach, or not, the general cor- 
rectness of the same," — I have the honor to state, that I 
deemed it to be my duty, as tlie correctness of the late cen- 
sus had been questioned during the last session of Congress, 
and the errors imp\ited to it had received, to a certain extent, 
the sanction of one of the committees of the House, to 
adopt such measures as the department could, with proprie- 
ty, in order to ascertain whether the errors imputed to that 
important statistical document, on which the distribution of 
power among the States of this Union, and the legislation 
of Congress, for the time, must so much depend, were well 
founded or not. For this purpose I employed William A. 
Weaver, Esq., as a person in every way well qualified to per- 
form the task of making a thorough investigation of the sub- 
ject. He was originally appointed by Mr. Forsyth, and 
continued by Mr. Webster, to suiterintend the taking of thekte 
census, including the correction of Llie returns of the marshals, 
and of the proofs of the printed documents. The memorials 
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addressed to Congress, impeaching its correctness, with the 
report of the committee in reference to them, were placed in 
bis hands^ with the direction to give the suhjcct a thorough 
and im])artial investigation, and to report the result to the 
department. 

A copy of his report is herewith enclosed, which will 
iiirnitih the information called for hy the resolution of the 
House. 

It would seem, from its statements, that great and unusu- 
al care was taken in order to insure accuracy in tlie late 
census ; and that many items charged as errors iu it by the 
memorialists, are, in fact, errors on their part ; while, as to 
the greater part of the residue, it is a matter of doubt wheth- 
er they be errors or not. Many items, for instance, charged 
as errors under the head of "education," involve mere ques- 
tions of clasaification ; and whether they be errors or not, 
depends on the fact whether the classification adopted by the 
marshals, or by the memorialists, be that intended by the 
act providing for the taking of the census. 

But, as the great object of the memorialists, iu imputing 
groAs and glaring errors to the late census, seems to be to 
destroy its credit, because it exhibits the condition of the 
free negroes of the non-sUveholding States to be so much 
worse than that of the slaves of tbe other States, in refers 
enco to the far greater prevalence of insanity, blindness, 
deafness, and dumbness, comparatively, among the former 
than the latter, the report has given this part of the subject 
a more full and thorough examination. 

The result would seem fully to sustain the correctness of 
tho census on this highly important point. After examin- 
ing and pointing out, in detail, the erroneous statements and 
conclusions of the memonalists, it proceeds to sustain the 
correctness of the census in this resitect, by evidence drawn 
from the preceding census in 1830. That provided for tak- 
ing the number atilicted by the same diseases, omitting that 
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of insanity. Table marked A (includetl in the report) form- 
ed from the reliiras of the two, omitting cases of insanity in 
tbe latter, exhibits their comparative results U8 to the Dum- 
ber of deaf, dumb, and blind. It will be found, on reference 
to it, that the ceasua of 1830 strikingly oonfirn)8, through- 
out, the late census, as to the far greater prevalcnse of the€o 
diseases among the free blacks of the non-alaveholding States, 
compared witli the slaves of the other Slates. But, as con- 
clusive as this collateral evidence may be regarded, it is not 
more so than that drawn from a different source. It is well 
known that therti ia an intimate connection between extreme 
physical wretchedness and crime. The same causes which 
produce the one, will the other. In order to bring this test 
to bear, a correspondence was opened with the proper State 
authorities, with a view to obtain authentic st^itements as to 
the number of white and colored convicts, including both 
sexes, in their respective State prisons, for the year 1840 and 
the subsequent years. Table marked B gives the results, as 
far as statements have been furnished for 1S40, the year the 
census was taken. Like table A, it strongly confirms the 
correctness of the late ceustis, by showing that the preva- 
lence of crime among the negroes of the non-slaveholding 
States, compared with the slaves of the slaveholding States, 
is not less striking than the greater prevalence of disease, as 
exhibited by the same document. 

On a review of the whole, two conclusions, it is believed, 
will be found to follow inevitably. The one is, that the cor- 
rectness of the late census, in exhibiting a far greater preva- 
lence of the diseases of insanity, blindness, deafness, and 
dumbness, stands unimpeachable. That it may contain er- 
rors, more or less, is hardly to be doubled. It would be a 
miracle if such a document, with so many figures and entries, 
did not. But that they have, if they exist, materially affect- 
ed the correctness of the general result, would seem hardly 
possible. Nothing but that the truth is so, would seem oa* 
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pable of exploiaing the fact that, in all the non-slnveholding 
States, without exception, the census exhibits, uniformly, a 
far greater comparative prevalence of these diseases amon^ 
the free LlacVfl, than aruong the slaves of the other States. 
They arc, indeed, vastly more so among tlic most favorable 
of the former, than in the least favorable of the latter. If 
to this l>e added the corroborative evidence furnished by the 
census of 1830, and the returns furnished by the States 
showing a like greater prevalence of crime, as has been shown, 
tlie conclusion would seem to be altogether irresistible. Wliy 
the fact should be so, is a question of deep import. Without 
undertaking to investigate it, it may be asserted that the 
cause, be it what it may, must be deep and durable. None 
other can account for the uniformity of its operation through 
so many States, respectively, of such wide extent, and placed 
in such different conditions. 

The other conclusion, not less irresistible, is, that so far 
from bettering this condition of the negro or African race, 
by changing the relation between it and the European, as it 
now exists in the slaveholding States, it would render it far 
worse. It would be, indeed, to them, a curse instead of a 
blessing. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, sir, your obedi- 
ent servant, 

J. G. Oalhocn, 

To Ui« Hon. J. W. Joxw, 

B[>ealcer or the Hoate of RepreMnUtivM. 
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